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PREFACE 


is continued in the same spirit as in the earlier one. The 

chief consideration which has guided me in selecting the 
subject-matter has been its importance from the point of view 
of presenting physical theory as a coherent logical unity. Other 
considerations have influenced me in a minor degree and I make 
no claim that my choice of the material is the best that might 
have been made. 

Among the features of this volume, to which attention may 
be drawn here, are: the form of the electromagnetic field 
equations on page 114, in which a mere change of notation brings 
out the 4-dimensional appearance so characteristic of the theory 
of relativity ; the treatment of electromagnetic momentum and 
mass in Chapter X, and the subsequent development, in the 
same chapter, of the field equations in a form which I have called 
an extended Poisson’s equation ; the account of Huygens’ prin- 
ciple which is based on the solution of the extended Poisson’s 
equation, and lastly a parallel treatment of electromagnetic 
momentum and mass, after the manner of H. A. Lorentz, based 
on the FitzGerald-Lorentz contraction hypothesis. Considerable 
attention has been given to units and to the dimensions of physical 
quantities, and the electromagnetic formulae have, with some 
few exceptions, been developed in such a way that they are valid 
in any system of units whatever. 

For convenience of reference the numbering of the sections 
follows on from that in Vol. I; but, although many references 
are made to the earlier volume, the present one is as self-contained 
as it is possible for a work on electricity and optics to be, when 
it is remembered that these subjects constitute an organic part 
of the larger whole of physical science. 

All the subject-matter of this volume has been taken from 


if the present volume the exposition of the theory of physics 


- the notes of lectures which I have given at one time or another 


to university students and, while there is nothing new or original 
in it, the form in which it is presented has many original features, 
and I believe that this constitutes the main part of any value the 


book may have. 
Vv 
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I wish to express my indebtedness to Dr. Maud O. Saltmarsh 
for assisting me in correcting the proofs and to Mr. W. Ewart 
Williams for permitting me to use two of the figures from his 
admirable work on Interferometry. 


W. W. 
August 1933. 
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THEORETICAL PHYSICS 


CHAPTER I 
ELECTROSTATICS 


§ 18. HLECTRIFICATION 


ANY materials, such as glass, ebonite, resin, etc., are 
M observed, as a consequence of having been rubbed 
against one another or with other materials, to exert 
forces on bodies in their neighbourhood. They are said to be 
electrified. A number of glass rods, all of which have been 
electrified by rubbing with pieces of silk, are found to repel one 
another ; while the pieces of silk likewise repel one another. 
We cannot distinguish the state of electrification of one glass rod 
from that of another, nor that of one piece of silk from that of 
another. So we infer that bodies in the same state of electrifica- 
tion repel one another. But experiment shows that any one of 
the glass rods attracts any one of the pieces of silk. Consequently 
the state of electrification of the glass rods differs from that of 
the silk with which they were rubbed. These two states of 
electrification were formerly called vitreous and resinous 
respectively, since they were observed on glass and resin on 
rubbing them together. Whenever electrification is produced, 
both the vitreous and resinous states appear. And when the 
electrification is due to friction the two bodies which have been 
rubbed against one another always exhibit different states of 
electrification. 

So far electrification is just a name for the state of a body, 
or of its surface, when it has acquired by friction (or, it may be, 
by other means) the power to exert mechanical forces on bodies 
in its neighbourhood; and experiment reveals two types of 
electrification only. 

When a brass rod is rubbed with silk or fur it does not exhibit 
electrification unless the precaution be taken of mounting it on 
a support of ebonite, glass or some other material of the class 
easily electrified by friction, and of holding this support in the 

1 1 
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hand and not the piece of metal itself. This and similar facts 
lead us to distinguish between conductors, such as the piece of 
metal, and insulators or dielectrics like glass, ebonite, sulphur 
and so on. And there are of course all gradations between 
almost perfect insulators at one extreme and good conductors at 
the other. 

A conductor, A, will exhibit electrification when it is merely 
brought into the neighbourhood of an electrified body, B. This 
phenomenon is called induction, or, more precisely, electrostatic 
induction, to distinguish it from similar phenomena to which 
the term ‘ induction ’ is also applied. The end of the conductor, 
A, which is next to the electrified body, B, always exhibits a 
state of electrification unlike that on B, while the remoter end 
(if A is mounted on an insulating support) exhibits a state of 
electrification similar to that of B. 


§ 18-1. QUANTITATIVE ASPECTS OF ELECTRIFICATION 


The force between two electrified particles, not in motion and 
situated in an isotropic insulating medium, is directed along the 
straight line joining them, and the contribution of any one of a 
number of electrified particles, A, B, C, ... to the resultant 
force on another such particle, X, is independent of the positions 
and states of electrification of the remaining particles. That is 
to say, in calculating the force on X we have to assume that the 
part of it due to A, for example, is just the same as it would 
be if B, C, . . . were absent. These statements have an experi- 
mental basis and we shall adopt them as axioms. Furthermore, 
the force between two charged particles depends only on the 
distance between them ! and, as we shall see, on the insulating 
medium in which they are situated. 

We may now define the meaning of the term quantity of 
electricity or electric charge as follows: The quantity of 
electricity on an electrified particle, A, is proportional to 
the force it exerts on a second electrified particle, X, the 
distance between them and the electrical condition of X 
remaining constant. The two particles are of course assumed 
to be in an infinitely extended isotropic dielectric. It follows at 
once from the definition just given and the accompanying 
explanations that the force, F, exerted by one charged particle, 
A, on another, B, can be expressed in the form: 


F=e,ed(r), . . . . . (181) 


1This is not strictly true for some insulating media which exhibit, 
in a faint degree, phenomena of hysteresis. 
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where e, and e, are the electric charges on the two particles A 
and B respectively, and ¢(r) is the function which represents the 
dependence of the force F on the distance r between them. When 
the charges on the two particles are of the same kind, i.e. both 
of the vitreous kind or both of the resinous kind, the force will 
tend to separate them ; but when they are unlike it will tend to 
draw them together. When A and B have each the unit charge 
(which for the present we shall suppose to have been chosen quite 
arbitrarily) and are separated by the unit distance 


F=4(1),. . . . . (18101) 


we shall represent the constant 4(1) by «. Its value will, as we 
shall see, depend on the insulating medium surrounding the 
particles. 

If a charged conductor be introduced into the interior of an 
insulated hollow conductor (the aperture in the latter being 
relatively very small or, better still, closed altogether after the 
introduction of the charged conductor by the use of a well-fitting 
conducting lid manipulated by an insulating thread of silk) and 
then caused to touch the surrounding wall it will be found, on 
withdrawal and testing with an electroscope, to have lost its 
charge completely. We shall be able to infer from this fact 
(§ 18°4) that the function ¢(r) has the form 


blr) =a/re.. 2 2... (1814) 


Let us suppose the insulated hollow conductor, which we 
shall refer to as a Faraday vessel (Faraday’s ice-pail), to be 
connected by a conducting wire to a gold-leaf electroscope, and 
a charged body to be introduced into it. The leaf of the electro- 
scope will be observed to deflect by a definite amount, which will 
be quite independent of the position of the charged body in the 
interior of the Faraday vessel. The deflexion will also be un- 
affected by the introduction of other bodies (provided they are 
previously uncharged) and by contact between them and the 
original electrified body. It will be unaffected when the charged 
body is made to touch the surrounding Faraday vessel, in which 
case it will, if it is a conductor, give up the whole of its charge. 
In short, the deflexion is determined by the charge introduced 
and is quite independent of its distribution within the enclosure, 
of the nature of the materials in the enclosure, or of any actions 
or processes occurring there. 

We may use the combination of electroscope and Faraday 
vessel to measure charges if we provide the electroscope with a 
scale or use a reading microscope provided with an ocular scale. 
We should have to calibrate the scale in some such way as the 
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following : We adopt some arbitrary small charge as a unit and 
note the deflexion produced when it is introduced into the 
Faraday vessel. Two bodies are now charged with this unit 
quantity of the same kind of electricity (i.e. both are charged 
with the vitreous kind of electricity for example) and introduced 
together into the Faraday vessel. The observed deflexion will 
represent two units of electricity. We then find the deflexion 
representing three units of electricity by introducing a body charged 
with two units and one charged with a single unit and so on. 

Let us now suppose that two bodies A and B are charged, 
the former with vitreows and the latter with resinous electricity, 
and that the charges are found to be, for example, 5 and 3 respec- 
tively on testing them separately with the measuring device. 
On introducing A and B together into the Faraday vessel a 
deflexion representing 2 units will be observed, and in fact when 
A and B are conductors and are brought into contact with the 
surrounding wall of the vessel, the resulting state of electrifica- 
tion of the Faraday vessel and electroscope is indistinguishable 
from that due to 2 units of vitreous electricity. Facts such as 
this have led us to attach the positive sign to the one sort of 
electricity (vitreous) and the negative sign to the other. There 
is of course no compelling reason for conferring the favour of the 
positive sign on vitreous electricity. It might equally well have 
been assigned to the resinous kind. 

We may now, for most purposes, drop the explicit distinction 
between two sorts of electricity, since it will be taken care of 
by the sign. 

When a glass rod and the silk with which it has been rubbed 
are introduced together into the Faraday measuring device, no 
deflexion is observed ; but equal deflexions when they are intro- 
duced separately. The net (algebraic) quantity generated by 
friction is invariably zero. This result is always obtained when 
charges are generated by friction. This is also true for charges 
produced inductively, since no change in the deflexion of the 
electroscope is produced by introducing into the interior of the 
Faraday vessel an (initially) uncharged conductor and allowing 
it to hang by the side of a charged body previously introduced. 
These and similar facts are the basis of a general law of con- 
servation of electric charge, according to which we cannot 


11t will force itself on our attention again when we meet with the 
elementary charges of electricity. The elementary positive charge is 
associated (in the simplest form in which it is commonly met, the proton) 
with a much more massive carrier than is the case with the elementary 
negative charge (electron). This asymmetry is one of the most remarkable 
facts of physical science. 
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alter the algebraic or net charge on a body or system of bodies 
without a compensating change in the charge or charges on bodies 
external to the system. 

We have seen that when a charged conductor is made to 
touch the interior of a Faraday vessel it parts with its charge 
entirely. This means in effect that there can be no charge on 
the interior parts of a conductor. Charges on conductors are 
confined to their surfaces. This statement can be generalized 
as follows: The algebraic sum of the charges within a 
closed conducting surface is always zero. If for example 
we introduce a charged conductor into our Faraday vessel and 
then touch the latter, or in some way connect it conductively 
to the earth, the deflexion of the electroscope will drop to zero, 
and the Faraday vessel with its contents will behave, so far as 
exterior bodies are concerned, as if it were devoid of charges. 
If the system be insulated once again and the charged body 
removed, without having been in contact with the surrounding 
Faraday vessel, the original deflexion will be reproduced, showing 
the presence of the induced charge which just sufficed to make 
the algebraic sum of the charges in the interior equal to zero. 

A closed conducting surface completely screens, as we have 
seen, the region exterior to it from the field within, and no 
change whatever that may be made in the disposition of the 
charges in the interior, or the character of the electrostatic 
field there, will be observable outside !1—always provided, of 
course, that the change does not include the introduction or 
removal of charges. Experiments have also been carried out 
with electroscopes and other electrostatic apparatus by observers 
situated within closed conducting surfaces, or within regions 
which may be regarded as bounded by such surfaces, e.g. within 
wire cages. These have demonstrated that the conducting 
surface completely screens the interior region from an external 
electrostatic field. 

When the conductors in an electrostatic field are replaced by 
others of different composition, the shapes of the conductors, 
their positions and charges remaining unchanged, the observable 
electrostatic phenomena are not in any way affected. 


§ 18-2. ELEoTROSTATIO Fretps. POTENTIAL 


An electrostatic field is completely described when we have 
given, for every point in it, the magnitude and direction of the 
1Observable by any electrostatic measuring devices. We might 


indeed detect a flow of electricity in the interior, since one of its conse- 
quences would be a rise in temperature which would be observable outside. 
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force which would be exerted on a unit positive charge placed 
there, or rather, if we express it with strict accuracy, the quotient 
of the force exerted on a particle with an infinitesimal 
charge (and finite charge density) by the amount of the 
charge taken with its proper sign. This force per unit 
charge is termed the field intensity (§ 2-4) and we shall repre- 
sent it by 


E=(E, & €) . . . ~ (182) 


Attention should be paid to the way in which the definition 
is framed. The charged particle is to be regarded as a charged 
body for which the quotient, charge over volume, is finite, and 
the quantity which is adopted as a measure of the field intensity 
is the limiting value of the quotient, force over charge, when 
the volume of the particle becomes infinitesimal. It will be seen 
that, with this definition as a basis, any method adopted to 
measure field intensity will not do violence to the character of 
the field being measured. 

Turning to the simple case of the field due to a single particle 
with the charge e, we find as a consequence of the definition of 
field intensity and cquation (18-1), that 


GS=ed(r). 2 . 2.) . (1821) 


at a point distant r from the charged particle; and if, in order 
to facilitate descriptions, we suppose the particle to be at the 
origin of rectangular co-ordinates and regard r as a vector, 


r= (a, 4,2). . . . . (28-22) 


the vector & will have the same direction as (18:22) when the 
charge e is positive. Therefore 


C/o 22/7 €/6 |= yt; €/G =2/t. 
Consequently 


E, = oplr)= = eb ri 


Ey = op (r) A = apr) (18-221) 
€. = op (nr) = opine 


Let dl = (dx, dy, dz) represent a small displacement. The 
work done on a particle, with a small charge on it, when it is 
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displaced from the point ro, with the co-ordinates (Xo, Yo, 20), 
to another point A will be, if reckoned per unit charge, 
A 
V= | (Edl).. . . .). (1823) 


If A be a fixed point which has been chosen (it may be quite 
arbitrarily) once for all, V is termed the potential at the point 
(%o, Yo. 20). It is easy to show that it is independent of the path 
of integration between r, and A, and that it is consequently a 
one-valued function of the co-ordinates (25, Yo, 2)) of the point 
In question. In fact 

A 


and therefore by (18°221) 
V =| ep(rydr, (1824) 


since 
or or or 
= —_ da —dz = dr. 
5 ie + y y + a adr 


It follows from (18-231) that 


aV 

oe 
oV 

om —— a oy” e . e s r) (18 25) 
aoV 

Cy == az. 


It will be noticed that there is an arbitrary element in V, the 
upper limit of the defining integral being arbitrarily chosen. 
On the other hand, there is nothing arbitrary about the field 
intensity ©, which is obviously quite unaffected by our choice 
of the constant A. We shall often make A infinite when this is 
convenient, provided, of course, that the integral (28-24) con- 
verges to a finite value as A approaches infinity. In this case it 
will be convenient to write V in the form 

A 0 


V= | ed(r)dr = e| dir)dr = ef(rs),. . (18-26) 


Ta Fq 
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so that 
i I ea (18-261) 


It is now evident that, if we have two particles with charges 
e, and é,, the potential due to them at a given point is, in con- 
sequence of the axioms on page 2, 


V =e,f(r:) +eflr2),. . . (18-262) 


where r,; and 7, are the respective distances of the particles 1 
and 2 from the point in question, and more generally the potential 
at a given point, due to a number of point charges, will be 
expressed by 


V = Seflrs). . . . . (18-263) 


For a volume distribution of electricity of density, p, i.e. p units 
of electricity per unit volume, equation (18-263) may be given 
the form 


v= | | | of(r\dedydz, . . . (18-264) 


and when the charge is spread over one or more surfaces, instead 
of occupying a volume, 


V =| foreras, 2. (18-268) 


o being the surface density and dS a surface element. In both 
expressions the integration is extended over the whole region 
(volume or surface) in which there are charges. 

In the formulae (18-264) and (18-265) one little difficulty 
has been neglected. The function f(r), as we shall learn (§ 18-4), 
has the form «/r and consequently the integral (18-264), for 
example, is made up of the elements apdxdydz/r. If therefore p 
differs from zero at the point where V is being calculated, this 
element becomes indeterminate, since apdxdydz and r have, both 
of them, the limiting value zero. We shall deal with this point 
in § 18-85. 

We have seen (§ 18-1) that a closed conducting surface 
completely screens the interior region from the external field ; 
so that an electric field cannot exist within such a region (in 
static conditions) as a consequence of an external field. An electric 
field within such an enclosure can only be due to charges within 
it. In the special case where the region within the closed con- 
ducting surface is completely filled with conducting material, 
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charges are completely absent in the interior ; consequently the 
field intensity in a conductor in an electrostatic field is necessarily 
zero. When therefore a conductor is placed in a region where 
the field intensity differs from zero, a displacement of electricity 
(electrostatic induction, § 18) occurs in it, the ends of the 
conductor becoming oppositely charged. These induced charges 
give rise to a field which just annuls the original one in the 
region occupied by the conductor, so that the resultant field in 
the conductor is zero. All points in a conductor have therefore 
the same potential. We speak of this as the potential of the 
conductor. Since the potential difference between two neigh- 
bouring points, (7, y, z) and (x + dz, y + dy, z+ dz), is ex- 
pressed by 


—dV = &,dx + E,dy + E,dz, 


in consequence of (18-25), it is evident that in the case of two 
neighbouring points on the surface of a conductor 


€,dz + €,dy + Edz = (dl) =0. . . . (18°27) 


This means (§ 2°1) ether that €, = &, = €, = 0, or that € 
and dl = (dz, dy, dz) are perpendicular to one another. There- 
fore the electric field intensity, which of course can differ from 
zero outside the surface of the conductor, must be perpendicular 
to it in its immediate neighbourhood. This is merely another 
way of saying that the component of the intensity parallel to the 
conducting surface is zero in its immediate neighbourhood. 
Although therefore the field intensity in general changes dis- 
continuously as the boundary of the conductor is crossed, its 
component parallel to the boundary changes continuously, being 
in fact zero on both sides. This is a special case of a general 
boundary condition which will be described later. It follows of 
course from (18°27) that any equipotential surface is cut ortho- 
gonally by the direction of the electric field intensity. 


§ 18-3. PoTENTIAL DUE TO A CHARGE UNIFORMLY 
DISTRIBUTED OVER A SPHERICAL SURFACE 


Imagine a charge, @, to be uniformly distributed over a 
spherical surface (Fig. 18-3), the surface density being o, so that 


Q=4nR%o,. . . . . . (183) 


where £ is the radius of the sphere. 
Let OP be the straight line joining the centre of the sphere, 
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O, to any point P, which, in the first instance, we shall suppose 


Fic. 18-3 


to be outside the sphere. An element, dS, of the spherical surface, 
expressed in terms of polar co-ordinates, R, 6 and 4, is 


aS = fh? sin 0 dé dd, 
and we find for the potential at P (by 18-265) 


nw Qn 
V= | | of(s)R? sin 0dbd¢, 
0 0 
or 
d= -r 
V = Ro | f(s) sin 0d0. . . . (1831) 
é= 0 
Now 


st? = 72 + R2 — WR cos 8, 
and therefore 
2sds = 2rR sin Odd, 

sas 
or sin 6d§ = —~. 

rR 
On substituting this in (18:31) we obtain 

s=rb- ke 

270 


PR | sf (s)ds, 


s=r—fFh 


or by (18:3) 


s=rih 


ies oa | sf(s)ds. . . . ~~) (18°311) 


gor 
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If now we introduce a function, F(z), having the property 

ante) nf(a), . . . . (18312) 
we may express V in the form 


Vexr = sl Fr +B) — Fr —B)}, (18-313) 


where Vyx7 is written to indicate that P is outside the spherical 
surface. If we assume P to be in the interior we must make an 
appropriate change in the limits of the integral in (18-311) and 
we thus obtain 


Co OA F(R +r) —F(R—r)}.. (18-314) 


For a point on the spherical surface the two preceding expressions 
coalesce and give 


Vaur = su(F(2R) — F(0)}.. . (18-315) 


§ 18-4. Tur Law or Force 


We are now in a position to deduce the law of force from the 
observational fact that the charge on a conductor is confined to 
its surface (§ 18-1). Consider two concentric conducting sur- 
faces, the outer one, A, with a radius a and charge Q, the inner 
one, B, with a radius 6 and charge gq. The formulae (18313), 
(18-314) and (18°315) give us for the potentials of the two 
surfaces 


Va = 2 F (2a) — F(0)} + LE F(a + 6) — Fla — 5)}, 


Va = SAF (2) — F(0)} + {F(a +b) — F(a —0)}. (18-4) 


Experiment shows that when the surfaces are connected by a 
conductor, g is zero, or so small that it cannot be detected experi- 
mentally. Therefore q = 0 when V4 = Vg = V, and equations 
(18-4) become 


Pz we { F(2a) — F(0)} 
and 


V= 2 F(a + b) — F(a — b)}. 
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Consequently 
b{F(2a) — F(0)} =a{F(a + 6) — F(a — b)}. (18-41) 


Now this equation will still be true if we change b while keeping 
a constant. Let us therefore differentiate with respect to J, 
a remaining constant. We get 


{F(2a) — F(0)} = a{F'(a +b) + F(a — 6)}, (18-411) 


where 
F’(%) means ae) . . . (18-412) 
dx 
On differentiating again we obtain 
0=al{F’(a +b) —F"(a — b)}, .  . ) (18°413) 
where 
F(a) means —_ oan & (18-414) 


Equation (18-413) simply affirms that the function Ff” (%) is a 
constant. Therefore if + be the distance separating two point 
charges, 


F"7v7)=M . . . . . (18°42) 
M being a constant. Consequently 
Fi(r)=Mr+wN,. . ... (18°421) 
where N is another constant, and by (18-312) 
F'(r) = rf(r). 
Therefore 
N 
I(r) = M ae Pe 


On differentiating this, and making use of (18-261), we find 
N 
A(r) gs A he (18:43) 


which expresses the law of the inverse square. Obviously WN is 
identical with the constant «. 


§ 18-5. THe EXPERIMENTS OF CAVENDISH AND MAXWELL 


The accuracy of the inverse square law was tested by Cavendish 
in 1773 and his experiments were repeated, with slight modifica- 


1 The constant M will be zero when the upper limit A of the integ ral 
(18-24) is infinite. 
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tions, by Maxwell at a much later date. All experiments of this 
type have failed to indicate any charge on the inner of the two 
conducting spherical surfaces referred to in § 18-4. Therefore 
gq = 0 or is very small, and if the law of force be assumed to 
have the form 


dir) =or'-2, . 2... (1855) 


it is evident that s, if different from zero at all, is too small to 
be determined. Cavendish, however, was able to estimate | s |, 
the absolute value of s, to be less than 1/50. He used a gold- 
leaf electroscope in his experiments. Maxwell, using the more 
sensitive quadrant electrometer, was able to reduce this limit to 
1/21600. 

Writing ¢ in the form (18-5) we have for the function f of 
§§ 18-3 and 18-4 


f(r) = as =o [ at—tas 


rT 


or r en age 
fr) = 


and 


Consequently by (18-312) 


s+l1 
Fir) — F(0) = ~—,, 
ar 
or F(r) — F(0) = er, 2. (1851) 


and since s is known to be very small compared with unity, it 
will suffice to write this in the approximate form 


F(r) — F(0) =ar(1+slogr). . (18°511) 
Equations (18-4) now become 
Q q 
Vza=—44+—6, 
2at Fab... (18-52) 
Ve= B+ 20, 
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where 


A = 2aa{1 +s log (2a)}, 
B = 2ab {1 + slog (2 b)}, 


= O = 2ub| 1 + = a log — oc aera log (a? — of |) 


Now substitute these ssoteiihies for A, B and C in (18-52), 
remembering that we may neglect not only squares and higher 


powers of s, but also any term involving such products as sq. 
We thus get 


(18-521) 


V4 = 241 + slog (20)} + % 
; Z ’ sis  (18°522) 

eat oS ee i as 2 __ 6p 

Vp ; + =| Top eae oe oe) | 


In the experimental procedure of Cavendish the two spheres, 
while connected by a conductor, were charged to a relatively 
high common potential, V. The inner one was then insulated 
and the outer one, consisting of separable hemispheres, removed. 
This was equivalent to making a infinite. The directly observed 
quantity was the resulting potential, V,, of the inner sphere.! 
Cavendish was able to estimate the biggest value of V,/V which 
he would just fail to detect with his electroscope, and from this 
estimate to compute the corresponding value of | s |. 

It follows from the second equation (18-522) that 


a 
1. b 5 
and thus 
_ OV, : 
GS ee A cee (18-53) 


For the original common potential, V, we have from (18:53) 
and from the second equation (18-522) 


aG) s (a a+b ; ; 
V = r+ 1] + ~ Fae sy Tt 8 (a — 0} : 
Whence 


Q= coon - 515 PB a To + log (a? — oy} |, (18-531) 


1 This is a convenient mode of expression. The potential, V,, turned 
out in fact to be too small for measurement or detection. 
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while the first equation (18°522) gives us 


=a + 8 log (2a)} + at .  (18°532) 


On eliminating @ and q from the three equations (18°53), (18-531) 
and (18-532) we get 


ied ge 5 log 2 a og a (18-54) 


a V 2 2 62 b a—b 


an equation which enables the value of s to be computed. 

In Maxwell’s form of the experiment the outer sphere, instead 
of being removed, was simply earthed, which was equivalent to 
giving it the potential zero; ie. V4, —=—0. There would be a 
consequent very small induced charge @, on the outer sphere 
(Q, vanishing of course if s = 0). At the same time the inner 
sphere would acquire a small potential V,. Therefore we have 
from (18-522) 


0 = mete + slog (2a)} + — “2, 


or since Q,s is a product of two small quantities, 


O=Q,+q,.. . . . . (18°55) 
and 
_ 1g , as 
Vi.= ek ey (18-551) 


If @ and V are respectively the original charge of the outer 
sphere and the original common potential, we have from (18-522) 
the further equations 


-#4 + log (2a)}+%%,. . (18-552) 


yaw 4 af ih S(t tog 2 — (a — vy} |. (18-553) 


On eliminating Q, g and Q, from the four equations (18°55), 
(18-551), (18552) and (18-553) we get finally 


Vis 4a, a a+b : 
75a = log — =. . (18°56) 


which again enables us to compute the value of s corresponding 
to the estimated upper limit of the value of V,/V. 
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§ 18-6. FIELD DUE TO A DISTRIBUTION HAVING SPHERICAL 
SYMMETRY 


Since experiment indicates that the number s of the preceding 
paragraph is zero or negligibly small, we may write for the function 
Fir), by (18°51) or (18-511), 

Fir) —F(0)=or. . . . . (18-6) 
In consequence the formulae (18-313), (18-314) and (18-315) 
become 


Vex = = 5 . 5 ‘i (18-601) 
Vine = Vsur = a : i : (18°602) 
Therefore the field intensity owfside the sphere is 
_oV __ af 
Or 2? 


which is precisely what it would be if all the charge, Q, were 
concentrated at its centre instead of being distributed over its 
surface. On the other hand the potential has the same value, 


namely = at all points on and within the spherical surface. 
The intensity in the interior is therefore everywhere zero. We 
have then 


6 = ie for external points, 
r (18-61) 


€ = 0 for internal points, 


where 7 is the distance of the point from the centre of the sphere. 

Consider now the case of two concentric spherical surfaces of 
radii r, and r, (r,<r,), each having a charge uniformly dis- 
tributed over it, the respective charges being Q, and Q,. At all 
points within both spheres the electric intensity will be zero ; 
at any point between the two spherical surfaces it will be equal to 
a) 

2 


r 


? 


where @, is the charge on the inner sphere and r is the distance 
of the point in question from the common centre; because the 
outer sphere contributes nothing to the intensity at a point 
within it, while the inner one contributes as if its charge were 
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concentrated at its centre. Ata point distant r from the common 
centre, and outside both spheres, the intensity will be 


a(Q, + Q,) 


2 


Any spherically symmetrical distribution of charge can be 
regarded as built up of concentric spherical shells of infinitesimal 
thickness, the charge per unit area, o, being constant over any 
one shell. It appears therefore that the intensity at the distance 
r from the centre of symmetry is 


od 
ej 2 2 2... (1862) 
where @ is the total charge within the sphere of radius r. 
At a point within a sphere throughout which p is constant 
equation (18°62) gives us 


6 = Tr, (18°63) 
since 
470r3p 
ao 3 


If the centre of the sphere be the origin of rectangular co-ordinates 
r will be the vector 


ree(vy,z). . . . . . (18°64) 
The components of € are consequently 
be eee 
a 
47to.p 
Ey=—styep . .  .. (18-65) 
E, trap | 
3 
Hence, within the sphere, 
de. i dey, ~|~ 0€. = 47t4 
ae ' ay a 
or divE =4tnop. . . . . . (18°66) 


The validity of this result is not confined to the special co- 

ordinates we have chosen. since (§ 2:4) div € will have the 

same value whatever rectangular axes of co-ordinates we employ. 
) 


al 
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§ 18-7. THe Equations or LAPLACE, POISSON AND GAUSS 


Nor is the validity of (18°66) restricted to the special case 
for which it has been proved. To demonstrate this we shall 
first show that div € is zero at any point in the neighbourhood 
of which p is zero, or, what amounts to the same thing, that 
V?2V is zero (§ 2-4) at such a point, whatever may be the distri- 
bution of electricity outside this neighbourhood. The potential at 
any point is given by (18-263), in which 

fo) = 42 


r? 
= =(§ 18-4). 
; 
We have therefore 
V = od - ee ee (18°7) 


By hypothesis there is no charge in immediate neighbourhood 
of the point in question and we are therefore relieved of any 
uncertainties which might arise from 7, mm (18°7) becoming or 
approaching zero. Now it has already been shown (§ 3:1) that 


] 


V2 = 0. 
r 
Therefore it follows that 
V*V=0, . . . . . (18°71) 
or div € — 0, 


at a point in the neighbourhood of which p is zero. The result 
(18°71) is the equation of Laplace (see § 11). 

We now inquire about the value of div € at a point where 
p differs from zero, and in thé neighbourhood of which it varies 
continuously. If we imagine a sphere of radius & described 
with this point as centre, it is clear that, if R be made small 
enough, the density p will be sensibly constant throughout the 
sphere. We find therefore by (18°66) 


div € -4mup,. . . . . (18°72) 


since by (18°71) the charges outside the sphere contribute 
nothing to div €. This result is equivalent to 


V?V =—4naup, . . . (18°721) 
which is Poisson’s equation (§ 11). 
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Let us multiply both sides of (18°72) by the volume element 
dx dy dz and integrate over the volume contained within a closed 
surface S. This gives us 


Jf aiv € dx dy dz = ana. | | {p dx dy de. 


Applying the theorem of Gauss (§ 3) and observing that, if 
@ is the total charge within the closed surface J, 


|| fe dx dy dz = Q, 
we obtain the equation 


| | Gas) = 4x00, / 4... (18°73) 


which is also known as the theorem of Gauss. 


§ 18-8. Lines anpD TuBES oF FoRCE—CovULoMB’s Law 


The Gaussian formula (18°73) takes a specially simple and 
suggestive form when we express it in terms of Faraday’s lines 
of force. These are constructed to represent the direction of 
the field intensity. That is to say, the tangent to a line of force 
at any point on it gives the direction of the field at that point. 
We shall introduce the convention that the number of lines 
passing through a surface element dS, in the sense of its 
vectorial arrow, is (&, dS). Equation (18°73) thus becomes 


N=4m0Q, . .. . . (18°8) 


where WN is the number (in an algebraic sense) emerging through 
any closed surface within which the algebraic sum of the charges 
is Q. 

It follows from (18-8) that, in an electrostatic field, the lines 
of force start from positive charges and end on negative charges. 
For when a surface encloses a region within which there are no 
charges at all, the algebraic sum of the lines emerging from it 
is zero. The lines therefore pass right through it, or else they 
form closed loops within it. This latter possibility is however 
excluded, because the line integral ¢(€, dl) round such a loop 
would differ from zero, and this is impossible in an electrostatic 
field by the equations (18:25) and Stokes’ theorem. The lines 
of force must therefore pass right through any region which 
contains no charges. They can consequently only begin or end 
on electric charges. We have tacitly assumed only one dielectric 
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medium throughout the electrostatic field, or in other words we 
have supposed « to have everywhere the same value in the 
dielectric. It is possible, as we shall see, for the lines of force 
to begin or end at the boundary between two different dielectrics 
even when there is no charge there. 

Obviously the lines of force cut equipotential surfaces 
orthogonally (§ 18-2), and the definition of number of lines of 
force given above makes the number crossing an equipotential 
surface €& per unit area. 

Imagine a closed loop on an equipotential surface, and the 
lines of force constructed which pass through the points on the 
loop. The tubular region which they bound is called a tube 
of force. If ab be a small portion of 
the surface of a conductor enclosed 
within the tube of force (Fig. 18-8, in 
which the surface ab is perpendicular 
to the plane of the paper), or if the 
loop mentioned above bound a small 
area ab on the surface of a conductor, 
the tube will begin (or end) there. 
Let its cylindrical surface, indicated 
by ac and bd, be produced a short 

Fra. 18-8 way into the conductor as shown by 

ea and fb, and suppose the resulting 

short cylinder ec, fd closed by the surfaces of arbitrary shape ef, 

cd, the former in the conductor and the latter in the dielectric. 

It is now evident that lines of force, shown in the figure by 

arrows, emerge (or enter) through cd only and that the number 
of them is 


4nao X (area ab) 
by (18°8), o being the surface density. This must be equal to 
E x (area ab), 


since € is equal to the number of lines per unit area. Con- 
sequently 


E=4nu, . . . . . (18-81) 


a result which is usually termed Coulomb’s law. ‘This equa- 
tion may of course be written 


aV 
~ = daw. 2. . (18-811) 


where OV /dn represents the potential gradient just outside the 
conductor, n having the direction from conductor to dielectric ; 
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and since its value is zero within the conductor, we see that it 
changes discontinuously at the boundary surface of a charged 
conductor. 

Instead of constructing lines of force we may, alternatively, 
make a map of an electrostatic field with the help of equi- 
potential surfaces. Let an assemblage of these surfaces be con- 
structed in such a way that the potential difference between 
every pair of consecutive surfaces has the same small value, 
the resulting map will represent the field intensity both as 
regards direction and magnitude. The intensity at any point 
is of course directed along the normal to the equipotential 
surface in which the point lies, and as its value is — aV/dn, 
its magnitude is inversely proportional to the separation of two 
consecutive equipotential surfaces in its neighbourhood. 


§ 18-85. A SoLuTion oF Porsson’s EQUATION 


If V in Green’s formula (3°15) be the electrostatic potential, 
we may replace the YW?V in it by — 4zap in accordance with 
Poisson’s equation (18°721) and thus obtain the solution: 


Lpr(lav a(=) 
_ (((% 1¢(iaV _ 
Ve=[[ [Pde dy de + —((\ = — Vx \as, (18-85) 


in which V, is the potential at any point, 7 is the distance from 
this point to the volume element dz dy dz (or to dS), and the 
surface integral is extended over a surface bounding any region 
containing the point at which the potential 

is V,. This formula therefore enables us to 

calculate the potential at any point in a 

region, provided we are given the values of 

V and dV /dn at all points on its boundary, 

and the distribution of charge within it. 

It is convenient to have the co-ordinate 

origin at the point, O, where the potential, 

V,, is to be calculated ; for then we may 

regard r as a vector with the components Fia. 18:85 

x, y and z. 

To illustrate the full significance of (18°85) we shall apply 
it to some special cases. In the first place let us suppose that 
all the charges are contained within a limited region, abc 
(Fig. 18-85), and that therefore the rest of space is devoid of 
charges. We are also assuming that the whole of space is 
occupied by a single dielectric medium. Let us inquire about 
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the potential, V,, at some point, O, within, or near, abc. 
According to (18-264) it is given by 


Vo= || [de dy de, . - =. (18851) 


the integration extending over the whole of the region where 
charges exist, i.e. over the region abc or, if we chose, over 
any larger volume containing abc; since by hypothesis the 
integration over the extra volume contributes nothing to 
(18-851). To see that the solution (18°85) is in agreement with 
(18-851), let us imagine the volume integration to be extended 
over a sphere of very large radius, &, having its centre at O. 
Since R is very large, the value of V at any point on the 
spherical surface will be, at most. of the order of 1/R, and 
therefore the terms in the brackets. { }. will be, at most, of 
the order 1/R#3. On the other hand the area of the spherical 
surface is 47R?, and consequently the surface integral is of the 
order of magnitude 1/fh, at the outside. It vanishes therefore 
for a sphere of infinite radius. Thus the expression for the 
potential reduces to (18°851), and incidentally we learn the 
surface integral must be equal to zero whatever R may be, 
provided, of course, that it is large enough to enclose the whole 
of abc. 

The artificial character of the preceding illustration is in- 
tended to simplify it and need cause no misgivings. The follow- 
ing problem is much less artificial, and 
elucidates the meaning of the surface 
integral in (18°85). In Fig. 18-851 abc is 
a spherical surface forming the boundary 
between a dielectric medium, filling the 
interior, and a surrounding conducting 
medium. We imagine a charge @ to be 
concentrated at the centre, O’, and that 
the surrounding conductor is maintained 

W4///, bt some fixed potential V. The problem 

Fie. 18-851 is to find the potential V, at a point O 

at a distance s from the centre. As in 

the preceding example, it can be solved by elementary means, 
and without invoking the aid of (18-85). We have in fact 


Vo =aQ{l/s-1/R}+V.. . (18-852) 


In applying (18-85) we may suppose the surface over which 
the surface integral extends, to be just within the spherical 
surface, separated from it by an infinitesimal interval. The 
volume integration then includes merely the charge Q at the 
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centre O’ and yields the contribution «Q/s. The surface integral 
consists of two parts, the first part being 


lrrlaVv 
rales oe. (18-853) 
Now OV /dn is identical with the component of &, the electric 
intensity, perpendicular to the spherical surface in the inward 


direction. By (18°81) we may imagine a charge density, o, 
on the surface, given by 


oV 
on 


The contribution (18°853) to the surface integral thus becomes 
| | 2048, 
r 
( f ds 
or “xO —s3 
fr 


since o is constant in the present case. Now it can easily be 
shown that ({(= = 47R.2 This part of the surface integral is 


therefore 


= 4700.1 


4nacR, 


4ra0R? 
R 


a’ 
Rp” 
Now Q’ must be equal to — Q. Hence we obtain 
—aQ@/R. . . . . (18°854) 
The remaining part of the surface integral is 


or 


or 


afi prea 


1 This does not contradict (18-$11) since 7 has here the opposite direc- 
tion. 

4The proof of this is contained virtually in § 18-3 and is left to the 
reader. 
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In the present case V is a constant and 


where 6 is the angle between the directions of r and n. The 
contribution to the integral is therefore 


idl bee 
ye 


Ay 


Obviously 
cos 6dS 
poo 


where dw is the solid angle subtended by dS at O. Therefore 
we have 


dw, 


ae = —_- VV . 
[|e im =V. « .  (18°855) 


The three contributions «Q/s, (18°854) and (18-855), yield, as 
we expect, precisely the expression we have found by more 
elementary methods. 

Had we taken the surface outside abc, the first part of the 
surface integral would have yielded zero, since in the conducting 
medium dV /dn is zero; the second part of the surface integral 
would have given us just the same expression as before, namely 
V; but the volume integration in such a case would have in- 
cluded the charge induced on abc and would thus have given us 
both the terms «Q/s and — «Q@/R, with the same final result 
as before. 

This illustration brings to light the significance of the two 
portions of the surface integral. We may regard the first part 
of it as representing the contribution to the potential at O due 
to charges spread over the surface and having a surface density 
dV /42a0n, while the other part takes account of the influence 
on the potential at O of the potential (or potentials) imposed 
on the boundary surface. 

It may be pointed out here that the difficulty referred to in 
§ 18-2 is solved by the solution (18-85), or, strictly speaking, 
by Green’s formula (3°15) out of which it emerges. It appears 


1 Tf, for example, 7 were a line drawn from the origin, and n were the 
X axis, Or/ox = x/r = cos 0; where @ is the angle between the directions 
of 7 and 2. 
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from the derivation of this latter formula that if the indeter- 
minacy in such an integral as 


\\[-v7 da: dy dz, 


which arises in consequence of WV differing from zero at the 
point r = 0, be removed by describing a sphere with this point 
as centre, excluding the spherical volume from the integration, 
and then proceeding to the limit r = 0, we obtain the correct 
value for V,. Such an integral is therefore always to be inter- 
preted in this way (see § 3:1). 


§ 18-9. DrIsTRIBUTION OF ELECTRICITY OVER CONDUCTING 
SuRFACES. EQUIPOTENTIAL SURFACES 


When an isolated charged conductor has a simple geometrical 
shape it is easy to determine the distribution of electricity over 
its surface. In the case of an isolated sphere the surface density, 
o, has obviously the same value at all points on the surface. 
In the case of an isolated ellipsoidal conductor the value of o 
at any point is proportional to the length of the perpendicular 


Fia@. 18-9 


from the centre of the ellipsoid to the tangent plane at the 
point in question. This can be shown in the following way: 
Let the charged conducting ellipsoidal surface be represented 
by m, n, p (Fig. 18-9). The intensity at any point o in the 
interior is of course zero (§ 18:2). Imagine a cone of infinitesimal 
solid angle dw, with its apex ato, Let it cut the conducting 
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surface in the surface elements dS,, and dS,. It is clear that 
o has to conform to the condition 
OnASy, Ind S, 


(mo)? — (no)? 


(18:9) 


It is convenient to suppose the section shown in Fig. 18-9 to 
pass through the centre of the ellipsoid. If we now construct 
a second surface, m’, n’, »’, outside the ellipsoid m, n, p, and 
separated from it everywhere by a very small (infinitesimal) 
distance and imagine the interspace to be occupied by electricity 
of constant volume density, p, instead of having a surface dis- 
tribution over m, n, p, we can easily show that the condition 
of zero field intensity at o leads to 


(mm') =(nn’),. . . . (18-901) 
provided both are infinitesimal. For then we must have, instead 
of (18-9), 

pad An, (mm ) = pd A, (nn') 
(mo)? = (no) 


where dA,, and dA,, are the projections of dS,, and dS, on planes 
perpendicular to (mn), and consequently 


The result (18-901) must hold for any point, O, and for any 
direction (mn), and consequently the outer surface m’n’p’ must 
be an ellipsoid similar, and similarly situated, to the ellipsoid 
mnp. If dn represent the normal separation of the two surfaces 
at any point, the equivalent surface density, o, is represented by 


o = pdn. 
Let a, b, c be the semi-axes of the conducting surface. Those 
of the outer surface will be 
a(l + ¢), 6(1 + «), c(1 + 8), 


where « is an infinitesimal number. If P be the length of the 
perpendicular from o to the tangent plane at any point of 
m, n, p, it is easy to show that 


dn = &P. 


Therefore 
o=pdin=epP. . , . (18-902) 
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The total charge, Q, on the surface, m, n, p, is equal to the 
product of p and the volume of the interspace. Hence 


4 
Q = Samer +e) — 1}, 
or Q = 4nabcep, 
since « is infinitesimal ; or finally by (18-902) 
P 
C= anabe . (18 91) 


A simple verification of this result is obtained by applying it 
to the case of a sphere. Here the perpendicular P and the semi- 
axes a, 6b and c are all equal to the radius 7 of the sphere, and 
so (18°91) becomes 


7-2 


Ager? 


as we should expect. 
If a suitable system of reference be used, the co-ordinates 
(x, y, 2) of any point on the ellipsoidal surface satisfy the equation 


“2 y? 22 
a + 3 a = |, ‘ 5 3 . (18-92) 
Consider now a point (x, y, z) outside this surface. Obviously 
(x, y, z) will satisfy the equation 
2 y* ge = 
aa pe ae . (18-921) 


provided a suitable value be given to A. Given 2, y and z the 
equation (18-921) is a cubic equation in A and if a? > 6? > c? 
the three values of A are all different. This can be made evident 
with the help of Fig. 18-91, which represents the relation between 
f(A) and A, where f(1) means the left-hand member of equation 
(18-921). There is some positive real value, 4,, of 4 which 
satisfies (18°921) and therefore gives f(A) the value unity; for 
any point outside the ellipsoid (18-92) can be regarded as situated 
on a confocal ellipsoid the semi-axes of which exceed a, b and c 
respectively. As A diminishes from 4,, the function f(A) increases, 
approaching + oo as A approaches — c?. For values of 1 between 
—c? and — 62, f(A) varies from — o to + oo, and therefore 
there is a value, A,, between — c? and — 6? for which f(A) = 1. 
Similarly there is a third value, 4,, between — b? and — a? which 
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4 
l 
] 
-a rv, -L° A, -¢° 7 
— >» \ 
Fig. 18-91 
satisfies f(A) =: |. The point (x, y, 2) is therefore the point of 
intersection of the three surfaces 
v2 it y ED 22 a ; 
eid,’ Pai, @e@+4, 7 
a2 y? he 
aoe Be eee ee Bet ee oe Se ° 
a a ; (18-93) 
2 w2 ; 


erates oe a 

of which one is an ellipsoid and the latter two of which are 
hyperboloids. If we subtract the first of the equations (18-93) 
from the second one we get 


xr y" 2 ; 
ey (reer atta.) 4A EFA) PRT, = i 
and since A, ~ A,, 
x 7 y" ze 
(a?+4,)(a2+42) © (BP+A,)(b2-+42) " ta, \(c2+2,) 
(18-94) 


If D, and D, be defined by the positive square roots of the 
expressions 


2 a2 2 
a ns 
; (a? + A,)? 7 (5? + A,)? ae (c? + Ay)” 
ee 2 re y? 2 
pe eee Oe 


(a? +4,)2 ' (® +4,)2 | (® +4,)2 
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the direction cosines of the normals to the two surfaces at 
(z, y, 2) are 


7 2 ! Re a 
(%1, Bi, yi) = (= +4, 6? +4, c® + z)[? 
and 


Fs ee ts 
(Ho, B,, Vo) aoa (a a Ae b2 a Ae’ 02 ap z,) |? 


respectively, and equation (18-94) is equivalent to 


at +Ppatyye =O . . (18-941) 


Therefore the two normals are at right angles to one another. 
It is obvious that a similar result is true for any pair of the 
three surfaces. Therefore all three intersect in the point 
(x, y, 2) orthogonally. Instead of using the rectangular co-ordinates 
(x, y, 2) of the point, we may for many purposes more con- 
veniently use (A,, 4., 43), which we may term its elliptical co- 
ordinates. All points on and outside the ellipsoidal conducting 
surface (18-92) will be represented by values of /,, A, and A; 
ranging from 0 to 0, — c? to — b? and — b? to — a? respectively. 
The intersections of the associated hyperboloids constitute curves 
which cut the ellipsoidal surfaces including (18-92) orthogonally. 
These curves are therefore the lines of force, while the ellipsoidal 
surfaces are associated equipotential surfaces. In the special 
case where, for example, b? = c? and the ellipsoid (18°92) becomes 
a figure of revolution about an axis, it is easily seen that the 
lines of force are the intersections of a set of hyperboloids and a 
set of planes intersecting in the axis of revolution. 

Many problems concerned with the distribution of electricity 
on spherical surfaces and other electrostatical questions may be 
solved by the method of images devised by Lord Kelvin (see 
§ 20-4 and the sections immediately following it), or by the 
methods of inversion and conformal representation by means of 
which we can, when we have solved one problem of equipotential 
surfaces and lines of force, obtain the solution of another. 


CHAPTER II 


DISPLACEMENT AND POLARIZATION—STRESS 
AND ENERGY IN DIELECTRIC MEDIA 


§ 19. ELEctricaL CAPACITY 


MAGINE a conducting surface (E in Fig. 19) enclosing a 
| region which, except for the space occupied by one or more 
conductors, is completely filled by a dielectric. We may 
conveniently assign the potential zero to this surface. Any 
charge given to one of the conductors, A, will, as we know, 
be associated with induced charges on the other conductors, and 
on the interior of the surrounding surface; the algebraic sum 
of all these charges being zero. The space occupied by the 
dielectric will constitute an electrostatic field with a definite 
field intensity at every point. 

We may imagine the whole 

of this space mapped out 

by equipotential surfaces 

(among which will be in- 

A cluded those of the con- 

ductors) and by lines of 

force cutting them ortho- 


E gonally. If an exactly 
similar configuration of 
mS charges, i.e. one for which 


the surface density, o, has 
precisely the same value at the same points, were superposed on 
the initial one, the resulting field intensity at every point in the 
dielectric would remain unchanged in direction ; but would have 
its absolute value doubled (in consequence of the axiom at the 
beginning of § 18-1). Suppose now that only one conductor, 
A, within the region enclosed by EK has had a charge communi- 
cated to it, all other charges being induced charges consequent 
on the charging of A. It is clear that doubling the charge on A 
will have the consequence that the sign of o and the direction of 
the field intensity, €, will remain everywhere unaffected, but their 

30 
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absolute values will be doubled. A very obvious extension of 
this argument enables us to assert that the multiplication of 
the charge on A by any factor, a, leaves the sign of o and the 
direction of the field intensity, €, everywhere unchanged, 
but multiplies their absolute values by a. If therefore the 
charge on A be equal to Q, 


&G&=bQ,........ (19) 


where & is the field intensity at a given point, and b is a vector 
which is independent of Q and is a function of (x, y, z) the 
co-ordinates of the point in question. In fact b is the electric 
intensity at this point associated with the unit charge on A. 
The potential, V, of the conductor is expressed by 


Ke 


V = | (Edl), . . . .. (19-01) 
“A 
the path of integration starting at any point on the conductor, 
A, and ending on the surrounding surface IX. It is convenient 
to suppose it to coincide with a line of force, though this of course 
is not necessary. We have then 
EK 


730 | (bal). (19-011) 
The integral 
EK 
| (bay 1902) 


A 


is a constant, for given positions and shapes of the conductors 
in the region, and for a given dielectric medium. It is in fact 
the potential of the conductor A when its charge is the unit 
one. The recaprocal of (19°02) is termed the capacity of A. 
If we represent it by C. we have from (19-011) 


Q=CV.. . . . . . (19:03) 


When A is a spherical conductor, and when the surrounding 
conducting surface is likewise spherical and concentric with A, 
the intervening space being wholly filled with the dielectric 
medium, the integral (19-02) becomes 


7 


Loaf 
C re 


R 
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or Ladind 
C Ol\R at 


where £ is the radius of the sphere and r that of the surrounding 
conducting surface. Hence 

tr 

~ a(r — R) 


It will be seen that the capacity of such an arrangement of 
conductors can be increased indefinitely by allowing r to approach 
indefinitely close to R in value. Any arrangement of this type 
is called a condenser—this special example being a spherical 
condenser. 

Imagine the radius, 7, of the surrounding conducting surface 
increased, so that 1/r becomes negligible by comparison with 
1/R. The capacity (19°04) then becomes 


~~ — |... (19-041) 


eo 
This is the expression for the capacity of an isolated spherical 
conductor. 

Let the conductor, A, be a very long cylinder, so that we 
may assume its length to be infinite by comparison with its radius, 
k. Suppose further that the surrounding conducting surface is 
a co-axial cylinder of radius 7, r >A. If the cylinder, A, be 
charged, the charge per unit length in regions far removed from 
its ends will be sensibly constant. Let it be Y@. The lines of 
force will pass radially from the inner cylinder, A, to the sur- 
rounding one, the number intersecting the unit length of any 
co-axial cylinder of radius 7’ being 


AnaQ 
by (18-8). The number cutting the unit area of it will therefore be 
470) 2a 
2nr’ pl 
Hence the integral (19-02) is in this case 


/ 


(19:04) 


and consequently 
G—~——-— ,. « - «© « (19-05) 
2a, log - 


where C is the capacity per unit length. 
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Let us represent r — FR in (19-04) and (19-05) by d and sup- 
pose d <R. The two formulae then become 


cae... . . (19-06) 
ad 
and 
R 
C= sy e e e . (19-061) 


respectively, the former being the capacity of the spherical 
condenser, the latter that of the unit length of the cylindrical 
condenser.! The area of the spherical condenser is 47R?. That 
of the unit length of the cylindrical one is 27%; and therefore 
we find for the capacity per unit area, in both cases, the expression 


1 
Tal: . (19:062) 
and for the capacity of some restricted area S the expression 
S 
eT er » 6 © 6 «6 (19°07) 


of two parallel plates ; since such a\condenser may be regarded 
as part of a spherical condenser of enormous radius. The lines 
of force, over such an area, S, will run perpendicularly to the 
two conducting surfaces ; and the number per unit area cutting 
any surface perpendicular to them, i.e. parallel to the conducting 
surfaces, will be everywhere the same. If however we were to 
cut the portion, S, out and separate it altogether, this would 
no longer be true and the formula (19-07) would then have 
approximate validity only. In order to secure the accuracy of 
(19-07) for a parallel plate condenser Lord Kelvin introduced 
the device of the guard ring, illustrated in Fig. 20-2 (B). 
The effective part of the condenser is represented by the plate 
cd of area S and the corresponding portion of the larger plate, 
ef, opposite to it. The guard ring, g, surrounds cd and is sepa- 
rated from it by a very narrow insulating annular space. The 
effect of this arrangement is that, when a potential difference is 
established between cd and ef (the guard ring, g, having the same 
potential as cd) the electric intensity in the region between 
cd and ef will be everywhere perpendicular to the two plates 


This is the expression for the ch of a condenser consisting 


—R d 
1 Since log = = log (4 + r_*) = log (1 + <) ; and as d/F is 
very small, log (i + £) = cs 
3 
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and uniform, and the capacity of this portion will be correctly 
given by (19-07). A similar device is also employed with 
cylindrical condensers. 

It is easy to compare the capacities of condensers experi- 
mentally. This can be done by comparing directly the charges 
associated with equal differences of potential between the plates 
of the condenser. Such experiments (first carried out by 
Cavendish and somewhat later by Faraday) reveal that the 
capacity is not in any way dependent on the material of the 
conductors ; but that it does depend on the nature of the 
dielectric medium. For instance, two spherical condensers, 
for which & and r have the same respective values, are found to 
differ in capacity when the dielectrics in their interspaces are 
different. This means that the constant a has different 
values for different insulating media. It is usual to call 
the reciprocal of « the dielectric constant of the medium. In 
order, however, to meet the difficulties due to the multiplicity 
of absolute electric units in common use, we shall write 


a= c we ve uc ww. 1EL9°08) 


where A is a pure number and merely introduced to facilitate 
the passage from one system of units to another. We shall 
usually assign to it one or other of the values 


A =], 
or A=1/4n} 
K is the dielectric constant. We may therefore write for the 
force between two charged particles (§ 18-4) 


(19-081) 


A ee 
| Fes 19-082 
K 7? ( ) 
while the formulae (19-04) et seg. for capacities become 
— = RB) (spherical condenser), . . . . (19°09) 
oe a isolated sphere),. . . . . ~~ (19-091) 
C= =o (unit length of cylindrical condenser), (19-092) 
log ~ 
2A log PR 
KS 
C= (parallel plate condenser). . . . (19-093) 
4nAd 


As a rule A is given the value unity. When the value 1/42 
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is adopted for A we shall call the units Lorentz-Heaviside 
Units. Having decided what value shall be assigned to the 
numerical constant, 4, we may completely define our system of 
units (for electrostatic phenomena) by assigning the value unity 
to the dielectric constant, K, of some arbitrarily chosen dielectric 
medium. When the medium so chosen is empty space—if we 
may be permitted to use the term ‘ medium ’ for empty space— 
we shall term the units electrostatic units. 


§ 19-1. PHystoan Unrrs—DiIMeEnsions oF PHYSIOAL 
QUANTITIES 


At the outset of this work (§ 2) we considered a particular 
physical quantity, which we called a displacement. When 
we abstract from its vectorial character, and give our attention 
solely to its absolute value, we speak of it as a length. It is 
one of the simplest physical quantities, and one of those by 
means of which we endeavour to express other physical quantities. 
The unit used to measure it is fixed arbitrarily. For scientific 
purposes the centimetre has been adopted; but we might 
equally well (apart from considerations of convenience) have 
chosen any one of a multitude of other units. The next in order 
of the physical quantities we have met is time. This is likewise 
measured by an arbitrary unit, the mean solar second. It is 
true that in a certain sense these units are not arbitrary. The 
centimetre, for instance, is determined by a larger unit, the 
metre, which was originally intended to be equal to the distance 
from the equator to the pole multiplied by 10-’. The mean 
solar second has a simple numerical relationship to the mean 
period of the rotation of the earth relatively to the sun. These 
facts however do not fix the precise magnitude of the centi- 
metre and the second. The metre, for example, has turned out 
to differ appreciably from 10~’ times the quadrant; but its 
one-hundredth part continues to be our scientific unit of length. 
Most physical units, as we shall see, are, or can be, precisely 
determined in terms of the values adopted in ad hoc fashion for 
the units of length, time and for certain other physical quantities. 
Such units are said to be derived from the arbitrarily chosen, 
or fundamental, units. As an instance of a derived unit we 
may take that of velocity (or speed as we shall term it when 
we abstract from its vectorial character). We may of course, 
and we sometimes do, measure speeds in terms of arbitrary 
units ; but we nearly always determine them by the formula 


dx 
a? (19-1) 


) == 
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where v is the speed and dz is the short distance travelled by 
the particle or other object in the short time dt, or in some 
equivalent way. And it is clear that, when we have fixed the 
units of length and time, that of speed is precisely determined 
by (19-1). We might of course use such a formula as 
dx 
v=k WR 
where & is a constant arbitrarily assigned once for all. This 
constant does not measure or express any property of a particular 
body or medium, or any physical quantity or relationship. It 
is a mere number associated with the definition (19-11). It 
has a universal significance and we shall say that it has no 
dimensions. Apart from the universal number, k, a speed is 
determined by the ratio of two physical quantities (or two things 
which we measure), namely displacement (length) and time of 
displacement. We describe this relationship by saying that its 
dimensions are those of length divided by time, or 


LT). 2 0... . . (19+12) 


Another instance of a quantity usually expressed in terms of 
a derived unit is that of volume. Occasionally volumes are 
expressed in terms of arbitrary units such as the pint, gallon, 
etc. The derived unit of volume universally used is that of a 
cube, each side of which is equal to the arbitrarily chosen unit of 
length. With such a derived unit the volume of a sphere, for 
example, is expressed by 


(1911) 


4. 
V = —ar’, 
3% 


where r is the radius of the sphere. We might of course have 
defined this volume by 


v= ken", 


where again é is an arbitrarily assigned number—not necessarily 
equal to & in (19-11)—fixed once for all, for the measurement 
of volumes. With this definition of volume, that of a rectangular 
block would be 

V = kabce, 
where a, 6 and c are its length, breadth and height respectively. 
The dimensions of a volume are, obviously, described by L*. 


We now turn to force and mass. In § 5 we might have 
defined the measure of a force by 


F=kma, .. . . . (1913) 
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instead of equation (5), & being any arbitrarily assigned number. 
In this equation we have three new measured quantities, namely 
mass, force and acceleration. The last named of these is 
usually measured by a unit derived from those of length and 
time. Its dimensions are obviously 


LT-8, 


since it can be measured by rate of change of speed. It is clear 
that we cannot express either force or mass in terms of units 
derived from those of length and time only, since we have only 
the one equation (19°13) or (5), connecting them both with a 
quantity which can be expressed in this way. We must there- 
fore assign an arbitrary unit to one of them. Let us suppose it 
to be the unit of mass. The unit of force is then fixed by the 
defining equation (19-13), and the dimensions of force are 
seen to be 


F=MLT" ... . . (19:14) 
The scientific unit of mass is the gram. 
The density of a material is usually defined to be mass per 
unit volume. Its dimensions are 
ML~3, 
Here again, of course, we might define density by introducing 
an arbitrary number k, so that 
Mass 


Density = kame’ 


The distinction sometimes made between density and specific 
gravity is misleading. The latter term is usually employed for 
density when an arbitrary unit (for example, the density of 
water or some other selected medium) is used. In all the examples 
given above the numerical factor k has been chosen to be unity, 
and so long as we confine our attention to mechanics, only three 
units need be arbitrary, all others being derivable from one or 
more of these three arbitrary or fundamental units as they 
are termed. As we have seen, the fundamental units chosen 
for scientific purposes are the centimetre, gram and mean 
solar second. These units and those derived from them con- 
stitute a system of units known as the C.G.S. system. If 
we replace the centimetre and gram by the foot and pound 
respectively, we obtain the foot pound second system of 
units. Either system of units, or any other system consisting 
of arbitrarily chosen fundamental units and units derived from 
them, is often described as absolute; and a quantity measured 
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in terms of them is said to be expressed in absolute units. It 
is a very troublesome process to determine certain quantities, 
for example electrical resistance, current or electromotive force, 
in absolute units and consequently certain standards have been 
adopted on the basis of careful measurements, carried out with 
the purpose of making them as nearly as possible equal to the 
derived units for these quantities, or equal to simple numerical 
multiples of them. These standards have been fixed by inter- 
national agreement, and are called international units. We 
have, for example, the international ohm, the international 
ampere, and so on. 

It was generally believed in the days when the basis of 
Physics was purely mechanical, in the old-fashioned sense,! that 
all physical units could be derived from the units of length, 
mass and time, and many electrical units for example are still 
described as C.G.S. units. As a matter of fact, however, certain 
thermal units cannot be derived from one or more of the 
units of length, mass and time; nor can any of the electric and 
magnetic units. To provide a sufficient basis for a compre- 
hensive system of units it appears that we need five fundamental 
units, which are independent in the sense that none of them 
can be derived from one or more of the others. Turning to the 
province of heat, we find that heat itself is a form of energy, 
and can therefore be measured by work. It has consequently 
the dimensions 


Force x Length, 
or Mier eee = & a & (19%E5) 


Other thermal quantities, e.g. temperature, specific heat and 
entropy, never appear singly in equations containing length, 
mass and time or quantities expressible in terms of these. We 
are forced in consequence to introduce an arbitrary thermal unit. 
We may take it to be the unit of temperature difference, for 
example the centigrade degree on Kelvin’s scale, which has a 
simple relationship to the temperature interval between the 
temperature of ice and water in equilibrium under normal 
pressure and that of water and its vapour in equilibrium 
under this pressure.2 All other thermal units can now be 
derived from one or more of those of length, mass, time and 
temperature. 

A further fundamental unit is needed for the domain of 
electricity and magnetism. ‘Take equation (19-082) for example, 


1§ec the quotation from Schuster’s Optics in the preface to Vol. I. 
2See §§ 12 and 15:15. 
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which expresses the force exerted by one point charge on another, 
A €,€. 


P= 7 


This equation contains two new quantities, dielectric constant 
and charge, along with others, namely force and length, the 
units of which we have already derived from those of length, 
mass and time. A is a numerical constant exactly like & in 
(19-13). Not only in equation (19-082), but in all equations 
containing electric or magnetic quantities, we shall find two of 
them present in addition to those quantities which are derivable 
from length, mass and time. We are therefore forced to introduce 
an electric (or magnetic) fundamental unit. This may be, for 
example, the unit of dielectric constant, which in the electrostatic 
system (or systems) is chosen to be that of empty space. 

The dimensional equation emerging from (19-082) is 


Force = [charge]? x [length]~? x [dielectric constant]-}, 
or MLT~-? = H@L@kh-?, 
the dimensions of a charge are consequently expressed by 
B= KMeypepeegp—-t |. , (1 9°16) 


We shall return to the subject of units and dimensional 
equations in § 24:4. Meanwhile, we might point out that we 
are not compelled to adopt as fundamental units those of length, 
mass, time, temperature and dielectric constant. We may 
choose any five quantities the unit of no one of which is 
derivable from the others. for example, as equation (19-14) 
shows, we might choose a unit of force instead of mass, or (19°16) 
a unit of charge instead of one of dielectric constant. The five 
fundamental units might, for example, be those of Volume, 
Force, Velocity, Entropy, Electric Charge; though this 
would not be a convenient selection. 

It should be noted that all our formulae and equations have 
been developed in such a way that they are valid whatever 
selection of fundamental units may be made—if we except the 
cases where the use of specified units is expressly intended. 


§ 19-2. MaxweE.u’s DISPLACEMENT HyYPotHEsIS 


For the purposes of this section we shall make use, provision- 
ally, of a mechanical picture of the electrostatic field. The 
picture is not an adequate one, and is only introduced to facilitate 
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the description of one aspect of such fields. Any region con- 
taining conductors and insulators we shall picture as occupied 
by an elastic solid—we may think of india-rubber, for example— 
which contains cavities. Large cavities, such as abc, or def, in 
Fig. 19-2, will simulate conductors ; whereas dielectric media will 
be simulated by the medium surrounding abc, where the cavities 
are too small, we shall suppose, to be perceptible or recognizable. 
Electricity may be simulated by an incompressible fluid of great 
density, which we imagine to fill all the cavities. It will be 
helpful also to think of the septa or walls of the cavities as very 
thin, so that the total volume is practically identical with that 
of the fluid itself; and it will not require too great an imagina- 
tive effort to conceive of the total absence of gravity. Each 
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cavity will contain a certain normal quantity of fluid, when the 
elastic septa are in an absolutely unstrained condition. This is 
the state of affairs which corresponds to the absence of charges 
and fields. If now we suppose the quantity of fluid in the 
cavity abc to be increased in some way, it will simulate for us a 
conductor in a positively charged state, the excess of fluid in 
abc representing the charge on the conductor abc. Similarly, 
if some of the fluid were withdrawn from abc a negatively charged 
conductor would be simulated. Charging a conductor abe 
positively will, of course, be associated with a slight outward 
movement of the bounding surface abc, while a negative charge 
will be associated with an inward movement. The pressure 
inside abc represents the potential of the conductor; and the 
pressure at any other point represents the potential at that point, 
since pressure difference is equivalent to the work done (per 
unit volume) in transferring fluid from one point to another. 
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If we were to accept this mechanical model as a complete or 
exact representation of the state of affairs in an electrostatic 
field, we should of course very soon meet with insuperable 
difficulties ; but it does represent correctly certain important 
features of such a field. To begin with, we notice that when 
fluid is introduced into abc, so that it contains a quantity in 
excess of the normal amount (positive charge), the part of the 
boundary of a neighbouring cavity, def, nearest to abc will be 
forced inwards into def; that is to say, the part of the conductor 
def on the side next to abc will acquire a negative charge. The 
remoter part of the boundary of def will be forced outwards. 
It will represent a positive charge. Moreover, the total quantity 
of fluid in def will remain unchanged, which means that the 
algebraic sum of the induced charges on def is zero. 

The most significant thing, however, which our model or 
picture brings out, is that in the case of any closed surface, fixed 
in position and not moving with the medium, LMN (Fig. 19-2), 
enclosing the cavity (or conductor) abc, for example, whatever 
quantity of fluid may be introduced into the region within 
LMN, whether into the dielectric part of it or into the conducting 
parts such as abc, an equal quantity will pass outwards through 
LMN. More precisely the algebraic sum of the quantities of 
fluid introduced into the region within LMN—or created or 
destroyed within it—will be equal to that of the fluid which flows 
outwards through LMN, and this will be associated with a 
corresponding displacement, D, of the fluid at every point in the 
region or field. If we measure the incompressible fluid by its 
volume, the statement just given may be put in the form: 


Q = |{@, as), oe. (192) 


where @ is the algebraic sum of the quantities introduced—or 
created or destroyed—within the boundary LMN, D is the dis- 
placement of the fluid at points on the boundary LMN, and the 
integration is extended over LMN. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that all this is in exact conformity with the results of 
experiments of the Faraday type. If a pressure difference be 
maintained between two points in the same cavity, abc for 
instance, a flow of the fluid from one point to the other will be 
maintained so long as the pressure difference is maintained ; 
whereas if such a pressure difference be established in a region 
simulating a dielectric the flow or displacement of the fluid will 
only continue (assuming the two points are not so close together 
that they are actually in the same cell) until the stresses evoked 
in the septa reach a certain value. There will then be no further 
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displacement of the fluid even though the pressure difference 
does not become zero. 

We shall now leave our mechanical picture ; but will adopt 
the suggestion which is contained in it. This is the famous 
displacement hypothesis of Clerk Maxwell. We may state it 
in words as follows: The generation of electric charges in 
any region is always associated with a displacement of 
electricity in such a way that the total (algebraic) quantity 
which passes outwards through any closed surface is 
equal to the algebraic sum of the charges established 
within it. Its mathematical expression is contained in (19:2), 
where @ means the algebraic sum of the charges within the 
closed surface over which the integration extends. We shall call 
the vector D the electric displacement. It is easy to see what 
it means. The scalar product 


(D dS) = Dcos 6 dS, 


where 0 is the angle between the direction of D and that of dS, 
represents the quantity of electricity which has passed through 
dS from one side to the other in the sense of the vector arrow 
of dS. In other words, D means the quantity of electricity, 
reckoned per unit area, which is displaced in the direction 
of D through a small area dS, the surface of which is per- 
pendicular to D. 

Let us suppose the surface in (19°2) to enclose a region 
occupied by a dielectric, or dielectrics, and that the charge 
density at any point is represented by p. Then the left-hand 
side of (19:2) may be written 


{fo de dy ae, 


the integration extending over the cnclosed region, while the 
right-hand side becomes 


(|| di’ D dx dy dz, 


by the theorem of Gauss, (3:01). We have consequently 


[| Jo ax ay ae = |{Jaiv D dx dy dz. 


If this has to hold for any volume, small or large, we must 
conclude that 
divD=p. . .. . « (19°21) 
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From (18-72) and (19°08) we have further 


dive — #74, | 2. | (49-211) 
kK 
and we therefore infer that 
K 
Di aa A. eh. -a- & (19-22) 


since D must vanish with €. One of the assumptions underlying 
(19-211) is that of the isotropic character of the dielectric, namely 
that the absolute value of the force between two point charges 
is independent of the orientation of the line joining them. How 
should the formula (19°22) be modified to meet the case of an 
anistropic dielectric ? The simplest generalization of it is the 
following : 

4nA D, = Ky,€, + Kyy€y + Kae €:, 

4nA D, = Kyp€, + Kyy€y + Kyz€s, 5 - 

4tA D, = Ky,€, + Ky €y + Baz €,, 


where the constants K,,, K,,, etc., are the components of a 
tensor of the second rank. We shall prove that (19°22) is a 
special case of (19-23),! and we shall see later (§ 25-4) that these 
latter equations furnish a satisfactory foundation for the theory 
of the propagation of light (electromagnetic waves) in crystalline 
media. 

We have already learned that the equations of transformation 
of the components of a tensor of the second rank are identical 
with those of the products of the components (taken two at a 
time) of two vectors (see (2:22) and § 2:3). Thus, if A and 
B are any two vectors referred to a system of rectangular co-ordin- 
ates X, Y, Z, and if A’ and B’ are the same vectors referred to 
the system X’, Y’, Z’, with the same origin as X, Y, Z; then 


A’, By = (¢1:Ay + Ay + &13A,)(%21B, + 2B, + %o3B,) 
or A’, By = 611% A By + 11622.A,B, + 11%23A,B, 
+ Oy0%21AyB, + O12%24,By, + %12%34,,B, 
=i 13%2,A4,B, 23 His%eoAB, ae 13234 ,B,. 


(19-23) 


Therefore 
ios = 041%e1K ae + 1 1keoK,, = 1 1og Kg 
= OL 12a 1K yn a Oy ooo K aay Ss Oy 2% og Ky, 
+ Oy 9%e 1K 2 “e Xr gXooK,, =F OL igkoalh p,. 


1 That is to say, that the scalar quantity K is a special case of the 
tensor Kyrz, Kyzy, etc. 
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If now the components with unlike subscripts, K,,, K,,, etc., are 
all zero, and if 


Ko Ky = Reg = Bs 
we must have 
KR ey = (Hr y%e1 + Kre%e, + 3% 23) K 
or Ky = 9, 
by (2°24). 
Similarly, we may show that 
Ky, = 011011 K,, =e 11K, a 1X y3K a, 
a O01 1K ye 3 Cre ok, = 123K, 
+ 43% 1 Ke + iste, + C13%13K yp. 


Hence in the case we are assuming, namely where 


Kun = Ky = Ky =X, 


and Kip 2 diy KK gg, CLC =O, 

ts Gare — (043? Gio ar 137) AC 
or K's» = K, by (2:23). 
Similarly, Rio Re 


Therefore the scalar dielectric constant may be regarded as a 
special case of a tensor dielectric constant. 


§ 19:3. THe DISPLACEMENT ELLIPSOID 


Let D = (D,, D,, D,) be the electric displacement at the 
origin of rectangular co-ordinates and € = (€,, €,, €&,) the 
associated electric field intensity there. We shall represent the 
dependence of D on the value and direction of € in another way. 
Imagine a straight line r drawn from the origin in the direction 
of €, so that 


pees ee eee. a &. 1983) 


where x, y and z are the components of r. The first of the 
equations (19°23), for example, may now be written 


4nAD, = (Kyat + Koy + Knee), 


1JIn the same way the pressure, p, in a liquid or gaseous medium 
may be regarded as a special case of a tensor Prr, Pry, ete. 
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or and 'D, = K,.% + Kyyy + Ky22 
Similarly, 
4A ~ « « (19-31 
= ~Dy = Kygt + Kyy + Kye ( ) 
sne¥D, = Ky + Kuyy = i K,22 


Now multiply these three equations respectively by z, y and z 
and add. We obtain 


eS =(Dr) = Kyqt? + Kyyty + Kygiz 
+ Ky yx + Kyy? + Ky.yz 
+ K,,27% + K,,zy + K,,2%. .  . (19°32) 
The scalar product, (Dr), is equal to D cos Or, where 6@ is the angle 


between the directions of D and r, or between the directions of 
D and &. Therefore 


(Dr) = rD,, 
where D,, is the component of D in the direction of &. Sub- 
stituting this in the left-hand side of (19°32) we get 


an Aer" | Ky," a Kzyrty — K,%2 


+ Ky yx + K,,y? + Ki.yz 
+ K,,24 + K,,zy + K,,27..  . (19°33) 


Let us suppose the vector r to have such a length, in all directions, 
that the product 
r2D,,/€ 


is constant, i.e. has the same value for all directions; then 
(19°33) is the equation of a surface of the second degree. We 
shall call it the displacement ellipsoid. It obviously is an 
ellipsoid, since the radius vector r is positive and finite in all 
directions. This ellipsoid has the property that the ratio, D,/E, 
of the component of the displacement in the direction of & to 
the value of the electric intensity, €, evoking it, is inversely 
proportional to the square of the radius vector of the ellipsoid 
in that direction. 

By turning the co-ordinate system about the origin we can 
find new directions for the axes, such that (19-33) becomes 


M = K,,2° + Kyy? + Kz,27,. . . (19-331) 


\ 
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where M is the constant value of 4zAr?D,/E. In this system 
of co-ordinates all the components of the dielectric tensor except 
Ky, K,, and K,, vanish. We may call these three non-vanishing 
components the principal dielectric constants or the principal 
values of the dielectric constant. ‘The directions of the 
co-ordinate axes which reduce the equation of the displacement 
ellipsoid to the simplified form (19-331) we shall call the principal 
axes of the displacement. Referred to these axes equations 
(19-23) become : 


4n AD, = Kyx€s, 
4n AD, = Ky,€Ey, . 2 « « « (19°34) 
4n AD, = K,,€,. 


We see from (19-23) that D and € do not in general coincide in 
direction. For example, when the electric field intensity € is in 
the X direction, i.e. when €, and €, are both zero, we notice 
that D, and D, do not necessarily vanish. But, as equations 
(19°34) indicate, D and € coincide in direction when € is directed 
along a principal axis. 


§ 19-4. PoLARIZATION IN DiELEcTRIC MEDIA 


It is convenient to distinguish, in the displacement D, 
between the part of it due to, or associated with, the material 
medium, and the part of it due to the hypothetical aether. 
Thus we write 


D=D,+P, .. . . . (194) 


where D is the displacement and D, is the displacement which 
would exist at the same place with the same absolute value and 
direction of the field intensity €, if the material medium were 
removed. With this meaning of D,, equation (19-4) defines the 
vector P, which we shall call the polarization in the material 
medium. Confining our attention to isotropic media, we may 
write (19-4) in the form 


Kg _ Ko 
4nA 4nA 


where K, is the dielectric constant of empty space (aether). 
Therefore 


ELP, . . . . (19-41) 


p _K=Ke 


==. | (19-411) 
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When we adopt electrostatic units this becomes 
K—1 
p=—_-€, ... . : 
A € (19-412) 
and when we adopt the ordinary or old-fashioned electrostatic 
units, for which the value unity is assigned to A, 


K-~1 
P=-—-€ . ©. . (19-413) 


§ 19-5. Eneray in DieLectric Mrpia 


A little consideration shows that an electrostatic field has 
energy of the potential kind1 (§ 5-1). Consider two charged 
particles having, let us suppose, numerically equal charges of 
opposite sign. If left to the forces due to the associated field 
they will approach one another and acquire kinetic energy. As 
they approach more and more closely to one another the field 
will gradually vanish. By hypothesis the kinetic energy is 
gained at the expense of another type of energy while the field 
is disappearing. ‘This is the (potential) energy of the field. 

The mechanical 
picture of §19°2 sug- py 7)’ A A 
gests that we should mania. 
regard this energy as 


| 
| 
seated or localized in > 
the dielectric medium. 
This way of regarding : eee 
the energyis associated C C B SB 
with the conception of Fig. 19:5 


the dielectric as being 

in a state of strain, of which the displacement is a measure. If 
this conception be sound a definite amount of work must be done 
in each volume element in producing in it an electric displacement 
or strain, and this work we must regard as a measure of the 
energy in the element. Let ABCD (Fig. 19-5) be a cylindrical 
volume element in the dielectric, the cross-sectional area of 
which, AB, is equal to dS; and let the fluid density in it be 
unity. Now suppose, in consequence of a field of force, a dis- 
placement of the fluid parallel to the axis of the cylinder, in the 


1 The term ‘ potential ’ suggests that the ‘ real’ energy is the kinetic 
variety, and no doubt the term was originally used to describe conditions 
capable of producing energy (in the sense of kinetic energy or vis viva), 
i.e. conditions in which energy was potentially present. This is not the 
modern usage of the term. Both potential and kinetic energy are on the 
same footing: one as ‘real’ as the other. 
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sense indicated by the arrow, to be brought about. The spacial 
displacement is AA’ (= 2, shall we say) and the quantity of fluid 
displaced through AB or dS is equal to 


(AA') x dS = ad8. 


Therefore the displacement per unit area is simply x. This is 
our vector D. If &, be the component (in the direction of D, 
or x) of the force exerted on the unit quantity of the fluid, so 
that it corresponds to the x component of the electric field 
intensity, the total force, in the x direction, exerted on the fluid 
element ABCD will be 
p X (volume of cylinder ABCD) x €,, 
= (volume of cylinder ABCD) x €,, 


since the density, p, is unity. The work done in effecting the 
displacement, x, is 


v | Eade, ok ee (1955) 
0 


where v is the volume of the element. But D,/€ is a constant 
for a given direction n (§ 19°3), or, what amounts to the same 
thing, €,/D is a constant. In the present case x is the displace- 
ment, and consequently 


C= 0u 
where c is the constant in question. The expression (19°5) 
therefore becomes 
xv 
v | cxda 


() 
or 


vic. 
Hence the work done per unit volume is jcx?. Now replace cx 
by €, and 2 by D and the work done per unit volume, or the 
energy per unit volume, becomes 
4€,D. 
This is identical with 
(ED), . . . . .) «(19°51) 


since €,. is the component of the electric intensity in the direction 
of D. 
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It will be noted that in deriving (19°51) we have not assumed 
the medium to be isotropic. In the special case of an isotropic 
medium D = K&/47A, and (19°51) therefore becomes 

_ Ke 
Sn A’ 


E being the energy per unit volume. When we adopt the 
ordinary type of units, for which A = 1, this becomes 


(19°52) 


pet (19-521) 

82 
and when we adopt Lorentz-Heaviside units, for which A = 1/42, 
E= — oe... (19-522) 


§ 19-6. ENERGY AS A FUNCTION OF CHARGES AND 
POTENTIALS 


The expressions (19°51) and (19-52) have been derived from 
a special picture of the electrostatic field which led us to regard 
the energy as seated or localized in the dielectric medium. We 
shall now endeavour to express the energy in an electrostatic 
field in terms of the charges and potentials at various points in 
the field. Imagine a number of elements of volume—we may 
take three of them as an illustration—in a dielectric medium 
(isotropic or anisotropic). For convenience they may be num- 
bered 1, 2 and 3. Let us further imagine charges Q,, Q, and 
@, attached to the three volume elements respectively. The 
energy of the resulting electrostatic field will be equal to the 
work done in assembling these charges. If V,, V, and Vs; be 
the respective potentials of the volume elements—we shall under- 
stand by potential in this connexion the amount of work, reckoned 
per unit charge, required to bring up an infinitesimal charge 
from an infinitely remote point and distribute it uniformly over 
the element—we shall have 


Via = G11Q1 + Aisa + AisMs, 
Vo = 2191 + GeeQe + GoQs, - - ~. (19°6) 
Va = Gg1Q1 + AseQs + GssQs, 


Where 11, Qi, etc., are constants and a,, = d,,. We may 

justify these formulae in the following way: We assume the 

dielectric to be continuous in the sense of § 9-5, and we may 

therefore regard the electric density within each volume element 
4. 
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as uniform. The methods of § 19 show that, if we communi- 
cate some charge, @,, to the volume element 1, the resulting 
potential of the element is proportional to Q,. Therefore in 
such a case 


Ve = 04493; 


where @,, 18 a constant depending on the shape, position and 
(possibly) the orientation of the element. If, instead of this, we 
bring up some charge, @., to volume element 2, the potential 
of 1 will become 


Vig Ss; 


where again a,, is a constant depending on the distance between 
1 and 2 and, in the case of an anisotropic medium, on the orienta- 
tion of the line joining the two elements. The two contributions 
together make V, equal to 


Vii = 04191 + A, Qo. 


Similarly, if at the same time a charge Q; be given to element 3 
the potential at 1 will be that expressed by the first of the 
equations (196). The constants a,, and a,, are identical since 
each depends on the length and orientation of the same line, 
namely that joining the points x and y. It is now easy to cal- 
culate the work done in assembling the charges Q,, Q, and Qs, 
or in other words, the energy of the electrostatic field. It will 
be expressed by 


Q1 Q2 Qs 
B= | VidQ, + | V.dQ, + | Feds. 
0 0 0 


Substituting in this equation the expressions (19-6) for V,, V, 
and V, we get 


Q, QO, Q, 
= | a1:Q.0@, ae | A100) dQ, + | esQulQ, 
) 0 0 
Qe Qs (2. 
a | anQ.d0, ae | OQ .dQ. + | Bea sdQ) >» 
0 0 () 
Qs Qs Qs 
ae { A31Q,dQ, + | B32) AQ, + | aaQudQs. 
0 U 2 
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We take the integrals in which different numerical subscripts 
appear, in pairs, thus 
1 Q 


| A106) .dQ, + | 4210.40. 
0 ) 
0:9. 


= | 4ud(Q.Q.) = Aye iQ», 
0 
40. 


es | Ge ih(Q20Q1) = 4210.0, 
0) 
since @,, and a,, are equal. Or, finally, we may write for the 
sum of this pair of integrals: 
3010010. ag $5:QQ). 
We see therefore that 
k= $44,9,? ae $4120)1Q> + $130,903 
=e $45,001 =F boo) 9” FP $do30 3 
=e 3431930, ae 330) ao am 3AsaQ) 5”, 
and this, as reference to (19-6) shows, is equivalent to 
= 3Q,V;, + 3Q0V 2 i 3Q3V 3. 


The statement may obviously be generalized to apply to any 
number, », of volume elements, so that 


E=413Q,V,. . . . . . (19-61) 
1 


Finally, if we regard the electricity as continuously distributed 
throughout the dielectric medium, the density at any point 
x, y, z being p, so that p is a function of x, y, z, we may express 
the associated energy in the form 


B= 3\| lev dx dy ae, (19°62) 


the integration being extended over all regions where changes 
exist. 

Similarly, where we have charges assembled on surfaces (as 
they may be on conducting surfaces) we shall find for the 
associated energy the expression 


= 4{fords, . 5. (19-63) 
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where o is the surface density, and the integration is extended 
over all surfaces where charges appear. 


§ 19-7. THE EQUILIBRIUM OF CONDUCTORS IN AN 
ELECTROSTATIC SYSTEM—QUADRANT ELECTROMETER 


In a mechanical system, in which there is a potential energy 
function independent of the time (§ 5-1), equilibrium can only 
exist when the potential energy is a maximum or a minimum. 
This is an immediate consequence of the principle of virtual 
displacements (§ 8); for 


— OV = L(F,,6%, + Fs,0y; + F 5,62.) = 0, . . (19°7) 


where V here means the potential energy of the system, and 
must not be confused with the rather similar electrostatic poten- 
tial. It is easy to see that the maximum value of the potential 
energy is associated with unstable equilibrium. In fact in any 
departure from equilibrium the forces of the system do work 
at the expense of the potential energy, and so tend to make it as 
small as possible. 

Charged conductors in an electrostatic field can only be kept 
in equilibrium by means of balancing forces of non-electric 
origin. When such balancing forces are associated with a 
mechanical potential energy of the kind described above, as for 
example in the quadrant electrometer where the deflexion of 
the needle is resisted by the twisting of the suspension, the 
whole system—electrical plus mechanical—when it is in or near 
equilibrium, comes within the scope of the above theorem ; for 
the whole energy of the system then depends on its configuration : 
it is potential energy in the sense of § 5-1. Stable equilibrium 
is therefore associated with a minimum value of the total energy, 
electrical plus mechanical. 

We have been supposing the system to be isolated ; i.e. that 
no energy has been transferred to it from external systems, or 
removed from it; and in the illustration of the electrometer we 
have tacitly assumed its electrostatic. energy to remain unmodi- 
fied by electrical connexions with external systems, i.e. we have 
assumed its conducting parts to be insulated. In the practical 
use of the instrument for measuring potential differences, the 
potentials of the needle and quadrants are, however, invariably 
determined by external connexions, and it constitutes a system 
which is not isolated. We shall therefore study the energy 
changes in a system of charged conductors during a slow motion 
from one configuration to another, their potentials being main- 
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tained constant. The restriction to slow motion enables us to 
regard the electrical field as an electrostatic field. Suppose the 
motion to be in the sense in which the conductors are impelled 
by the electrical forces ; so that the resisting mechanical forces 
are barely adequate for equilibrium. It is clear that, if the 
system were isolated the electrostatic energy would diminish, 
with a consequent change of the potentials; since the charges 
would not be altered (19°61). If the potentials are to be 
kept constant it is therefore necessary that charges should be 
communicated to the conductors. Consider the case where the 
initial charges of the conductors are: 


Qi Qs Sack: 5 78 Qn 


and their potentials : 
V., Ve, .. - Vy respectively. 
The final charges will be 


Q,.4+%, Qo + Ios Ss 28> Se On + Un 


the corresponding potentials bemg unchanged. 
The initial electrostatic energy is 


130, 
1 
by (19°61), and the final energy is 
(Qs + 96) Vs. 


There is consequently an increment in the energy of the field 
equal to 


A 
2 


e bys 


2-95 Vs. é 4 ve ad. .-o VEPORFL) 
The energy supplied to the electrostatic field is clearly 
ZO Vege: & «, a i o (T9972) 
1 


since each V, is constant and is equal to the work which must 
be done, at the expense of some external source of energy, to give 
the unit quantity of electricity to the conductor s. 

We have not yet inquired whether the increments (19-71) 
and (19-72) are positive or negative, or whether either sign is 
possible. We are supposing the motion to be in the direction 
in which the electrical forces tend to impel the system. There- 
fore work is done at the expense of the electrical energy. Now, 


3 
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as (19-71) and (19-72) indicate, the excess of the energy supplied 
to the field over the amount that actually remains in it is 


¥a,V, = 1anV, 
1 1 
or Ugo. . 2. . (19°721) 
1 


Now this must clearly be equal to work done by the electrical 
forces, and consequently must be positive. Therefore the work 
done by the electrical forces is equal to the increment in 
the field energy. Or, if the work is done in producing 
mechanical potential energy, the increment of the mechanical 
energy is equal to the increment of the field energy. Both 
of these increments depend only on the initial and final con- 
figurations and are therefore independent of the way in which 
the system moves from one to the other; so that the validity of 
the theorem is not confined to the special case of slow motion. 
It may be remarked, however, that the validity of the expression 
(19-72) is restricted to the case of slow motion. 

The theorem just established can be applied to obtain the 
simple formula for the quadrant electrometer (see Starling, 
Electricity and Magnetism). Let the potentials of the needle and 
the two pairs of quadrants be respectively V, V, and V,. We 
may suppose V, > V,. The needle constitutes, with the two 
pairs of quadrants, a condenser; or, shall we say, two con- 
densers: the portion of the needle overlapping the pair of 
quadrants with the potential V, being the one condenser, and 
that overlapping the other pair of quadrants being the other. 
A deflexion of the needle, 0, increases the capacity on one side 
at the expense of that on the other side, and the needle is so 
designed that, in the ideal case, CO is the increase in capacity 
on one side, or the decrease on the other, due to the deflexion, 
6: the coefficient, C, being a constant. 

The deflexion of the needle is associated with a change of 
electrical energy in the interior of the quadrants only (vide § 18-1). 
Let us consider first the energy associated with the condensing 
system consisting of the quadrants having the lower potential 
V, and the overlapping portion of the needle. By (19°61) this 


energy is 
29iV, + 3QV, 


Q being the charge on the overlapping portion of the needle. 
Now @, = — @ (§ 18:1), so that we may write 


3Q(V — V3). 
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We know (§ 19) that Q is equal to the product of V — V, and 
the capacity of this part of the system. Therefore our expres- 
sion for the energy becomes 


i x Capacity x (V — V,)?, 


and we have a similar expression for the energy of the other 
part of the condensing system. 

Remembering that the increase in capacity on one side, or 
the diminution on the other, is C0, where 0 is the angle through 
which the needle turns and C is a constant; we find for the 
net increase in the electrostatic energy due to a motion in the 
direction from 2 to 1: 


400(V — V1)? — 4C0(V — V.)?. 


This must be equal to the corresponding increase in the 
mechanical energy, which is }10?, + being the couple per unit 
angular twist of the suspension. Consequently 


gt0? = 3CO{(V — Vi)? — (V — V2)*}, 


a 6 =h(V, — VV 7 oS. (19°73) 
where & is a constant. When V is made equal to V,, this 
becomes 


6=h(V,—Vi)%, . . . (19731) 


where again k’ is a constant. 

These formulae are of course only approximate, since the 
assumptions we have made about the constitution of the electro- 
meter do not hold exactly for any actual instrument. Indeed, 
in the form of quadrant electrometer devised by A. H. Compton, 
one of the quadrants can be raised or lowered, so that the sym- 
metry of the system may be upset. This enables such an adjust- 
ment to be made as will cause the equilibrium to be very nearly 
neutral over the narrower range of potentials within which 
measurements are being carried out. Consequently small changes 
in V, — V, are associated with relatively enormous changes in 6. 
In other words, high sensitivity is secured. 

Even if the instrument were so perfectly designed and ad- 
justed that the formula (19-73) might be regarded as exact, it 
would not be easy to use it for absolute measurements of potential 
differences, on account of the difficulty of evaluating the constants 
C or k. In practice the instrument has to be calibrated by 
observing the deflexions produced by known potential differences. 
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§ 19-8. A THEOREM ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF CHARGE 
IN ELECTROSTATIC FIELDS 


The expression (19°61) for the energy associated with a 
number of charged bodies may of course be written in the 
alternative forms : 


n Q,” 
ISCO,V,? and 2 
1 1 Vg 


where C, is the capacity of the body s; since Q, = C,V, (§ 19). 
Let us take the case of three conductors for example, and write 
down the formula for the difference of the energies associated 
with a given total charge, Q, in the two cases following : 
(2) When the potentials of the conductors are V,, V, and 
V,, the respective charges being Q,, Q, and Qs, so that 
Q@=@:4+4.+ Qs; 
(6) when the charge Q is so distributed that the three 
potentials are equal to one another, i.e. 
V3 = V, — V; SS V. 
The energy in the case (a) is 
E(a) _ 40V 1? ++ $0.V.? ar 405V 5, 
and in the case (b) 


E(b) = 30, 
or K(b) = 


2 


1 
"(C, + C, + Cs) 
and therefore vy 
— (CV, + CLV, + C3V5 

HO) era aa 

Consequently 
E(a) — E(b) = 30, V,? + $0,V,? + 10,V3? 

(CV, + OV. + CrV3)? 


~ * (6, + 6, + 65) 
and therefore 


L(a) — &(b) 


1 
= 5 (Cil'n + CC's) Vs? + (CsCs + CxCa) Va? + (O20 + OxC2) Vs?) 
a 5 2C0V, + 20,03,ViV3 + 20°C sV eV 5}, 


where C=0C,+¢,+ 03. 
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Or finally, 
E(a) — E(b) 


= gq (CiCa(V. — Va)® + C,0,(V. — Va)? + C.C(V — Vs). 
(19-8) 


We can easily generalize this expression so that it will apply for 
any number, n, of conductors. It then becomes 


1n7n 
Eva) = Ew = Gere (V, = V,)?. ° (19-81) 


The reason for the 4 in the denominator is that the summation 
counts every term (like C,C,(V, — V,)? in (19°8) ) twice over. 
It also includes terms C,C,(V, — V,)*; but each of these is equal 
to zero. 

The difference (19-81) is necessarily positive or zero, and 
hence the minimum energy is associated with such a distribution 
of charges as makes the potentials all equal. Charges of course 
tend to distribute themselves so as to bring about equality of 
potentials; because field intensities only vanish when the 
potential is everywhere the same. Hence we conclude that the 
charges in an electrostatic field are distributed so as to 
give the field energy the minimum value possible. 


§ 19-9. Enercy Denstry In DIELEcTRIO MEDIA 


Expressions for the energy density in dielectric media have 
already been obtained in § 19°5. They were however deduced 
from a certain mechanical picture of the electrostatic field, and 
it is desirable to show that they are in harmony with the formulae 
of § 19-6. The general expression for the energy in an electro- 
static field can be written (19°62 and 19-63) in the form: 


= 3{|ovas + 3| | | eve dy de. 2 (19-9) 


In the further procedure it is convenient to give attention 
to the region within a closed conducting surface, such as abc in 
Fig. 19-9. We have already seen (§ 18-1) that such a surface 
completely disconnects, as it were, the interior from the exterior, 
and we are at liberty therefore to deal with the state of affairs 
within abc without referring at all to the region outside. We 
may suppose one or more conductors, def, within the space 
enclosed by abc and the rest of it occupied by dielectric media. 
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Our object is to prove, if possible, that the integral # (19-9) can 


be expressed in the form : 


= 3) || (ED) de dy de, -.. (19-91) 


the integration being extended over the volume occupied by 


Fia. 19-9 


dielectric. This volume is limited 
by the surface abe and by the sur- 
faces def of any conductors lying 
within abe. The surface elements, 
dS, of the boundary will have 
(in accordance with our usual prac- 
tice) their vector arrows directed 
outwards from the region of integra- 
tion, as shown for the elements 1 
and 2 in Fig. 19-9. The electric 
displacement, D, in the neighbour- 
hood of a conducting surface such 
as abc or def has a component, D,, 
in the direction of dS (or of its 


vector arrow) equal numerically to the surface density, o, but 


with the opposite sign, 1.e. 


D, = —o. 


And as p is equal to div D, we may write (19-9) in the form : 
ee if VD,dS + Al{fv div D dz dy dz, 


o E=— 1([cvp, dS) + s{{{v div D dex dy dz; 


and consequently (3°01) 


— {| div {VD} dx dy dz +ifffv div D dx dy dz, 


the integrations extending over the volume of the dielectric media. 
It is now more convenient to employ the notation explained 
in § 2-4, which enables us to write 


div A in the form (V, A), 


where 


V =(Ve Vy Ve) = (0/02, 0/dy, 2/dz). 


Thus our expression for the energy becomes 


ee { { { (VY, VD) dx dy dz + | |vowp) du dy dz. 
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But, as is easily verified, 


(V, VD) = (VV, D) + V(VWD). 


Therefore 
Wee {| [evr D) dx dy dz. 
Now VV = — &€, consequently 
R= {| [(eD) ide: 


This result applies to any dielectric medium, whether isotropic 
or not. 


§ 20. MAXWELL STRESSES 


Let F,, be the X component of the resultant force, reckoned 
per unit volume, exerted on a small portion of a dielectric medium. 
We have 

Fei e, ee &. ca (20) 
The force we are dealing with is that due to the field only. This 
force will in general differ from zero, even when the medium is 
at rest; though in this latter case the resultant of all the forces 
will necessarily be zero. We may write (20) in the form: 
fF, = €, div D 


by (19-21), or assuming that the diclectric is isotropic and 
homogencous and that K is a constant, 


i Bees div €. 


* An A 
We have therefore 
4nA,  .,0€, a€, ae, 
Os 0 0 
= 2-19 © ax ee? E.G: aes on - 
gg (Ear t + a tEwly} + 5, fEaee 
o€ a€& 
Cle... aCe 
1 Oy 255 (20-01) 
Now 
V oV 
= =— And €, = a 
Therefore Ey = ey 
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The last two terms in (20°01) may therefore be written : 


ae, ,d&, 
re Cia Oa — €sa 
or 


0 
554 = 3,7 = oan ae 


so that (20°01) becomes 


MA ree (het —4E yt SEA} +e SEE +5 {Ex €,}, (20-011) 
or 
4nA 
i 


We may therefore express /’,, and the remaining components of 
the force per unit volume, in the form: 


a0 eis, eas 4. SC o 
fe = Ge (E? — 284} + FEE) +S EeEs} - (20-012) 


-— Ohny Obne 
Fr ate 4. Sy oe zal /.. (20-02) 
Ong hy Ot, 
Oe oe Gy + Ge? 
where the ¢#’s have the meanings : 
K K K 
bare = 4nA (e —_ 4&2}, bay — Ia ore bag — Ind 2” 
K K K 
by = ia ove” by = ry | (Ey? — 387}, ty, = Ina ove (20-03) 
_ K _ «K 2_ 1¢2 
boa pe ina f° lay = 4 — € seis by = ind 1° 4 be 


Reference to § 9-9 leads to the suggestion that the force F 
can be ascribed to a system of stresses in the dielectric, described 
by the tensor t. The components ¢,,, t,, and ¢,, are like tensions 
along lines parallel to the X, Y and Z axes respectively ; while 
toys tae, tye, etc., are analogous to shearing stresses (§ 9°7). The 
stresses described by the tensor (20°03) are known as Maxwell 
stresses, after Clerk Maxwell, to whom this way of describing 
the mechanical forces in an electrostatic (or electromagnetic) 


field is due. 
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§ 20:1. NATURE or THE MAXWELL STRESSES 


Let us suppose the co-ordinate axes turned so that the X axis 
has the same direction as the electric field intensity, 6, at some 
point (%, ¥; z). At this point then 


é, = &, 
Cy = 0, 
E04 
and the stress tensor, t, becomes 
K 
See. 0, 0, 
SrA 
K 
(Se G), 0, 
87 A 
K 
0, 0, —-~—;{&. 
87A 


as reference to (20:03) will show. . It thus appears that the state 
of stress at any point may be described as @ tension along the 


lines of force equal to ae and tensions along lines perpen- 
It 


dicular to the lines of force equal to — =e i.e. pressures 
TU. 


along lines perpendicular to the lines of force equal to + =e 
7 


Or (§ 19:5) we may describe the state of stress as @ tension 
along the lines of force equal to the energy per unit volume 
at the point in question and a pressure along lines perpen 
dicular to the lines of force likewise equal to the energy 
per unit volume. 

Our notion of a state of stress has been derived (§ 9°7) from 
the study of the forces evoked by the deformation of an elastic 
medium. As an ‘llustration, let us take the component, try, of 
the stress tensor, (9:721), which is described by Fig. 9°73 and 
the accompanying text. It is really a measute of the resisting 
capacity of the medium to a certain kind of deformation, namely 
a shear. Nowa fluid medium, in equilibrium, offers no resistance 
to this particular type of deformation (§ 10-1), and components 
of the stress tensor like t,, are necessarily zero. But the tpy ot 
the Maxwell tensor (20-03) is in general different from zero, even 
in a fluid dielectric ; since ib is determined essentially by the 
product E,E,, the only physical characteristic of the medium 


which has any influence on it being the dielectric constant. 
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The explanation of the paradox is that, in using the term 
Maxwell stresses, we have tacitly widened the definition of 
stress. We have, in effect, agreed that the state of affairs 
described by a tensor, t, of the second rank, shall be called 
stress when the force per unit volume is given by equations 
(20-02), and we shall continue to use this broader definition of 
stress. But the Maxwell stresses are not stresses at all in 
the narrow sense of § 9-7. Indeed, it is quite clear that the 
forces immediately due to an electrostatic field are exerted 
only on the charged portions of the material media, and 
mechanical deformation, with associated elastic stresses, 
can only arise as a secondary phenomenon; as, for example, 
when the tractive force between the plates of a condenser brings 
about a compression of the glass or mica separating them. 


§ 20:2. Tur ABSOLUTE ELECTROMETER 


Imagine two conductors, a and b (Fig. 20-2 (a)), with plane 
parallel surfaces, cd and 


YW CE=CXZZ@0@”' 9 ef, the intervening space 
being occupied by an iso- 

- @ tropic dielectric medium, 
| | J \ | g ; and suppose a uniform 

e J electrostatic field, &, main- 

i yy tained in the dielectric, 

V7 perpendicular to cd or ef, 

(a) as illustrated in the figure. 

The investigations in the 

7 preceding section show 

J e a that there will be a force, 
aa ee fesse cn equal to K&?/82A on the 


unit area, tending to draw 


eC. | f ‘the two surfaces together. 


(b) The field being uniform, 


€ = (Via — Vo)/d, 
Fie. 20-2 
where V, and V, are the 


potentials of a and b respectively, and d is the distance between 
the two conducting surfaces. The tractive force over an area 
S of either surface is consequently 


= KS(Vaq aa V,)? 20-2 
Paes. . (202) 


We have in this formula the theoretical basis of the absolute 
electrometer (attracted disc electrometer) devised by Lord 
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Kelvin. The instrument, in its original form, consisted of a 
plate ef (Fig. 20:2 (B)) which could be raised or lowered by a 
micrometer screw, so that the distance, d, separating it from a 
parallel plate, cd, could be varied at will. This latter plate is 
supported by a system of springs, so that ordinarily its lower 
surface is slightly above that of a guard ring, g. The force 
necessary to maintain it in what we shall call its normal position, 
with its lower surface flush with that of the guard ring, can be 
determined by placing weights on it, while no potential difference 
exists between cd and the guard ring on the one hand, and ef 
on the other. This gives the force F# of (20-2). The weights 
having been removed, the potential difference to be measured is 
applied between cd and ef, the guard ring having of course the 
same potential as cd. The micrometer screw is then adjusted so 
that the lower surface of cd is again brought into the normal 
position. Finally, the potential difference is removed and the 
distance, d, separating the plates measured by the micrometer 
screw. The difference of potential can now be determined 
absolutely by formula (20-2) from the known values of Ff’, S, d 
and K (for air). Another way of using the instrument is to 
apply some fixed potential, V, to cd and the guard ring. The 
potentials V, and V,, the difference of which is to be determined, 
are applied separately to the lower plate ef. The distances d, 
and d, corresponding to the differences V, — V and V, — V 
respectively do not require to be measured separately, but only 
their difference d, — dy. By (20-2) we have 

8 Al | 

v.—V =, [Snark 


has 


and 
Sx AF 
ao if ks a, 
Hence 
8x AF 
Va = V, = _ | (da = cl, ). ‘ (20-21) 


This mode of using the electrometer (employing formula 20-21) 
is preferable to the more direct one. If, for example, the planes 
of the disc, cd, and the guard ring, g, did not coincide, or if they 
were not exactly parallel to that of the other plate, ef, the 
formula (20-2) would cease to represent the potential difference 
V.—V.», and indeed the cistance, d, would become vague. 
On the other hand, the consequent error in the formula (20-21) 
would be of a smaller order, while the difference d, — d, remains 
quite definite and can be accurately measured. 


CHAPTER III 


ELECTROSTATIC FIELDS IN REGIONS CONTAINING 
SEVERAL DIELECTRIC MEDIA 


§ 20:3. BounDARY CONDITIONS 
\ ), y HILE we were still dealing with a single isotropic di- 
electric medium we learned that the integral, | (€, dl), 
between two given points is independent of the path of integra- 


tion, and consequently if it be taken round a closed loop, the 
result is zero. Therefore 


b(E, dl) =0 | ee. (20-3) 


(see (18-231) and also § 18-8). We shall assume that (20-3) 

holds for any closed path in any electrostatic field—even 
when there are 
several different di- 
electric media, iso- 

6 tropic or otherwise. 
The assumption will 
be found (§ 22-4) 
to be a special case 
of a more general 
law which we shall 
investigate later. 

Let ab be a portion of the boundary surface between two 
dielectric media 1 and 2 (Fig. 20:3). We may imagine it to cut 
the plane of the paper in the line ab. The integral ¢(€dl1) round 
any closed loop, cde, is zero. Consider the two cases: (1) the 
whole of the loop is in medium 1, a portion of it, de, running 
along the boundary ; (2) the portion of the loop, de, which runs 
along the boundary, is in medium 2, and is practically coincident 
with the portion de in medium 1. We have consequently 


| (Edl) + | (Edl) = 0, 
ecd dein 1 


64 


7 a 


Fie. 20'3 
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and 


| (dl) + | (dl) = 0, 


ecd dein 2 
and therefore 
| Edl) = | (Gdl). . . . . (20-31) 
dein 1 dein 2 
We may write this result in the form: 
| é,dl = | €dl, . . . (20-311) 
dein 1 dein 2 


where €, in each case means the component of € parallel to dl. 
Since (20-311) must hold however short the path dl may be, 
we see that 


é,, (in medium 1) = €, (in medium 2). . . (20°32) 


In words: the component of the electric field intensity at a 
boundary point, in a direction parallel to the boundary, 
has the same value on both sides of the boundary. 

We have seen (§ 182) that this is also the case when the 
boundary separates a dielectric medium from a conducting one ; 
in which case it happens that the component parallel to the 
boundary has the value zero on both sides. 

We can obtain another boundary condition with the help 
of Maxwell’s displacement hypothesis. In Fig. 20-31 let ab be 
a portion of a surface (per- 
pendicular to the plane of the 
paper ) separating two dielectric 
media. Let cdef be asmall flat 
cylinder with its axis perpen- 
dicular to the surface ab. We 
shall suppose the portion of 
the surface ab in the figure 
to be so small that it may 
be regarded as plane. The 
cylinder is contained by the Fia. 20-31 
surfaces cd and ef which are 
plane and parallel to ab, and the curved surface, cf—ed, 
cutting ab in a closed loop, the area of which is equal to that 
of cd or fe. We may suppose cf or de to be so short that 
the area of the curved cylindrical surface is infinitesimal by 
comparison with that of either of the flat surfaces cd or fe. 
Let us now apply formula (19-2), which we adopt as an axiom 

5 
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of universal validity, assuming that no changes are present near 
the boundary. We have 


{\@. dS) =0, 


the integration extending over the whole surface of the cylinder 
cdef. Since, however, the curved portion of the cylindrical 
surface is negligibly small, this may be written 


(D, X area cd), + (D, X area fe), = 0, 


in which it will be remembered that n is directed outwards from 
the cylindrical enclosure, i.e. in the case of cd, upwards and, in 
the case of fe, downwards. When the electric displacement is 
across the boundary from 1 to 2, it is convenient to take the 
direction of n to be downwards for both cd and fe, in which case 


(D, X area fe), — (D, x area cd), = 0, 
or 


(D,): =(Da)e . sss. (20°34) 


We may express this in words as follows: The component 
of the electric displacement in the direction of a normal 
at any point on a surface separating two dielectric media 
has the same value in the immediate neighbourhood of 
this point on both sides of the surface. 

Turning to the special case where the surface separates two 
different isotropic dielectrics (1 and 2 in Fig. 20-31), equation 
(20°34) becomes 


K,, _ &, 
Ae ee 
or 
K,€in= Kr€m . . +. (20°35) 


where €,,, and €,, are the values of the component of the electric 
intensity at q in the media 1 and 2 respectively in the direction 
of the normal from 1 to 2. The equation may be written 


K,€, cos 0, = K,€,cos6,, . . (20351) 


where 0, and 6, may be described as the angles of incidence 
and refraction of the lines of force at the boundary surface. 

A plane containing the normal at a boundary point, and 
parallel to €,, we may term a plane of incidence. Similarly, 
we may term a line of force in 1 passing through this boundary 
point (point of incidence) an incident line of force. The com- 
ponent of the incident field, at the point of incidence, is zero 
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in a direction normal to the plane of incidence ; and, in conse- 
quence of (20-32), so also is the corresponding component of 
the field intensity at this point in medium 2. In other words, 
the plane containing the refracted line of force coincides with 
the plane of incidence. It follows that equation (20°32) may 
be written 

€,sin@,=€6,sin@,. . . . . (20°36) 
On dividing (20-36) by (20°351) we get 


tan 6, tan, 


K, K, ° 
which expresses the law of refraction of the lines of force at a 
surface separating two isotropic dielectric media. 

The validity of the formula (20-35) is not confined to the 
case where the boundary separates two dielectric media. It 
must obviously hold when one of the media, say medium 2, is 
a conductor; in which case €,, is zero. In such a case there- 
fore K, must be infinite. A conductor therefore behaves (in 
an electrostatic field) like a dielectric which has an infinite 
dielectric constant. 


(20-37) 


§ 20-4. ConpvuoTING SPHERE IN AN ELEOTROSTATIO FrELD— 
ELECTRICAL IMAGES 


We shall now study the problem of the electrostatic field 
due to a point charge, e (Fig. 20-4), with a conducting sphere 
in its neighbourhood. 
Let us suppose the 
region under investi- 
gation to be enclosed 
within an infinitely re- 
mote conducting sur- 
face, the potential of 
which we shall take to 
be zero, and that the 
conducting sphere has 
acquired the potential 
zero by having been Fie. 20-4 
temporarily in con- 
ducting connexion with the distant surface. The rest of the 
region is occupied by an isotropic dielectric medium of which 
the dielectric constant is K. We are given then that the 
potential at all points in the conducting sphere, and in particular 
at all points on its boundary, is zero. We are interested in the 
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resulting electrostatic field outside the sphere and in the charges 
induced on its surface. 

Lord Kelvin showed that this and similar problems could 
be solved by the following artifice: We imagine the sphere to 
be removed and its place filled with the dielectric medium the 
constant of which is K. We can establish the potential zero 
at all points on the spherical boundary by placing a suitable 
point charge, e’, at a certain point within the sphere on the 
line Oe (Fig. 20-4). Let the distances of e and e’ from O, the 
centre of the spherical region, be £ and L’ respectively and let 
yr and s be their respective distances from any point, P, on the 
spherical surface. Then we require, in accordance with (18-7), 
that 


Ae . Ae’ 


Kr Ks ° 


shall hold at all such points. Consequently 


S 
= 


ae 


The left-hand member of this equation is a constant and con- 
sequently s/r must be a constant. We can meet this require- 
ment by choosing the position of e’ so that it makes the triangles 
OPe and Oe'P similar to one another, and consequently 


ial 

r L R 
Therefore 

ee 7 ek. (204) 
and Re=LL’.. . . . . . (20-41) 


So that a charge, e’, if placed at a distance L’ from the spherical 
centre, O, will, if the relations (20-4) and (20-41) hold, produce 
zero potential at all points on the spherical surface and the field 
outside the spherical region will be identical with that which was 
there before the replacement of the conducting sphere. The 
calculation of the field intensities outside the sphere has now 
become very easy, since the problem is reduced to one of 
point charges. Kelvin called the point charge, e’, an electrical 
image. 

Let us calculate the intensity at a point, P (Fig. 20-4), in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the spherical surface. We can 
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shorten our work by making use of the known fact that the 
intensity is normal to the surface. ‘T'he intensity at P, due to e, is 


Ae 

Kr? 
and is in the direction eP. Imagine it replaced (in accordance 
with the triangle of vectors) by two intensities, one directed 


parallel to eO and the other along OP. The former we shall 
represent by €’, while the latter is obviously equal to 


Ae R 


Kr? Tr 


The corresponding contributions of the image e’ are an intensity 
parallel to eO, which we may call €”, and one along the outward 
normal OP, equal to 


Ae’ Rk 
Ks? sg 
The contributions of the two images give for the intensity at P 


oe ae* [Direction of outward normal], 


. (20°42) 
€’ + €" [Direction parallel to eO]. 


The latter of these contributions we know already is equal to 
zero, and the resultant intensity reckoned along the outward 
normal is therefore given by the first of the expressions (20-42). 
On substituting in it the appropriate expressions for s and e’ 
we easily find 


Ae 


=7o(RP~ 1), . . . . (20-43) 


where € is the intensity, reckoned outwards, at P. 

We may say of the result (20-43) that when it holds at all 
points on the conducting sphere on the outside the condition of 
zero potential is satisfied, or more generally that the external 
field calculated from e and the image e’ placed in the position 
described above, constitutes a solution of the given problem ; 
but we are still in doubt as to whether some other mode of 
attack might not lead to a different result, which might never- 
theless satisfy the given conditions, and in particular that of 
zero potential over the spherical surface. We shall prove in 
§ 20-9 that there is only one solution of the problem, and that 
consequently it must be the one we have found. 
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It is easy to determine the charge density, o, at any point, 
P, on the sphere. By (18°81) we have 


4nAco . 
kK 
and consequently (20°43) 
e 
So a? fete Cries 2 ° 
C Gain” Rh?) 2. .  . (20°45) 


The force exerted on the sphere by the point charge, e, is evidently 
the same as that exerted by e on e’. 


§ 20:5. INSULATED UNCHARGED SPHERICAL CONDUCTOR IN THE 
FIELD OF A POINT CHARGE 


Here the conditions to be satisfied are: (a) constancy of 
potential over the spherical surface and (b) the algebraic sum 
of the number of lines of force leaving the spherical region has 
to be zero. We can meet these conditions by retaining the 
image e’ exactly as in the last section, and introducing an extra 
image, e”, such that 

e te” = (0, 
and consequently 


ee (2055) 


Clearly this extra image must be placed at the centre of the 
sphere in order that the potential at its surface may be constant. 
Since e’ alone would reduce the potential to zero at all points 
on the spherical surface, it is clear that the potential is that 
due to e”. It must therefore be 
Ae” Ae 
KR KL eee) 
by (20-5). 
To get the intensity (in the outward direction) at points mn 
the immediate neighbourhood of the surface of the sphere we 
have merely to add the expression 


Ae” aa Ae 
KR? KRL 
to (20°43). We thus obtain 


Ae Ae 
_ © pe — 72)... (20°52 
Kai + Ker ) (20:22) 
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and for the surface density at any point, P, 


sad ae SN ane : 
o= a + aplBt— 14)... (20°53) 


§ 20-6. CHARGED SPHERE AND Point CHARGE 


Again we consider an insulated spherical conductor in the 
neighbourhood of which is a point charge, e; but this time we 
shall suppose the sphere to have a charge Y. On replacing the 
sphere by dielectric, we have to secure that the potential shall 
be constant at all points on the spherical surface, and that the 
number of lines emerging through the spherical surface shall be 
that corresponding to the charge Y. The algebraic sum of the 
image charges must therefore be Q. It is easy to see that we 
satisfy these conditions by images e’ and e” equal to those 
described in the preceding sections, and having the same situa- 
tions, and the additional image, equal to Q, placed at the spherical 
centre. We find, in consequence, for the constant potential over 
the spherical surface the value (20°51) plus that due to the point 
charge Q, or 


VoSee tees. a. «we & & (206) 


and for the intensity we have the expression (20°52) plus that 
due to Q, or 
_ AQ Ae Ae 23 ; 


Finally 


at q ¢ € 2 2 : 
0 AR? ue 4n kL . ink Hes db AEU G8) 

The mechanical force exerted by the charged sphere on the 
point charge e can easily be calculated. It is obviously equal 
to the resultant force exerted on e by the images e’, e” and Q. 
The derivation of an expression for this force may be left to the 
reader. If the point charge, e, be in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the spherical surface the force becomes an attraction, 
even when the algebraic sum of the charges on the sphere has 
the same sign as e. The force of attraction becomes in the limit 
when the distance, x, between e and the spherical surface 
approaches zero, 


Ae? 
4Kx2 
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§ 20-7. Fretp or A DIPOLE 


In Fig. 20-7, A and B represent two point charges each 
numerically equal to e, the former 
being negative and the latter 
positive. They are separated by 
a short distance which we shall 
represent by 2]. Such a combina- 
tion of charges is called an electric 
doublet or dipole. The product 
of the positive point charge and 
the distance separating the two 
point charges is called the 


Fie. 20-7 moment of the dipole. If we 
denote it by M, 
M=2e. . . . . . (20°7) 


We regard M as a vector, assigning to it the direction AB from 
the negative to the positive charge. 
The potential, V, at a point, distant r from the centre of 


the dipole is 
A/fe € 
V = l(——- — 
K (- =) 


where 7, and r, are the distances from B and A respectively to P. 
This becomes in the limit, when 2? is very small, 
_AMcos6 
KK pe 
The component of the electric intensity at P, in the direction 
of the line r from the dipole to P, is 
OV _ 2AM cos 6 
or Kre 
Let s represent distances measured from P in a direction at right 


angles to the radial line 7 as shown in Fig. 20-7. The electric 
intensity in such a direction will be 


_aV_ _aV _ AM sin 0 


Os roo Kr 


V (20-71) 


(20-72) 


(20-721) 


§ 20:8. CoNnDUCTING SPHERE IN A UNIFORM FIELD 


We turn now to the case of an uncharged conducting sphere 
situated in a field which, before the introduction of the sphere, 
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was uniform, i.e. everywhere constant in magnitude and direction. 
Suppose the intensity to be €. We obtain at once an approxima- 
tion to the solution of this problem by adopting the results of 
§ 20-5 and supposing 


L>>R. 
We shall then have 
Ae 
C= Fr: » oe. « « « (20-8) 


Let us replace e in the formulae of § 20-5 by means of (20°8), 
and allow L to approach the limit o. We find 


é aay 
,, KRL 
e” — + -€. 


The two images will approach one another infinitely closely, 
since DL’ = R?, and will constitute a dipole the moment of 
which is easily seen to be 
KR €E 
a A 


The direction of M is that of the field &€. 

We may regard the field outside the sphere as a superposition 
of the field due to the dipole, the moment of which is expressed 
by (20°81), on the original 
field €, or, alternatively, 
we may use the formulae 


of § 20-5, replacing e by 
KL*&/A and allowing L to A. 
approach oo. (CL <— € 


, (20°81) 


We know that the 
electric intensity just out- 
side the sphere has a 
direction normal to its sur- Fie. 20-8 
face. Formula (20°72) 
gives us, for the contribution of the dipole, the expression 


2AM ; é 
cel in an outward direction, or, when we substitute 


KFRE/A for M (20°81), 
2E€ cos 0; 
(Fig. 20-8) while the contribution of the original field, &, is 
E cos 6. 
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Therefore the electric intensity at the surface of the sphere, in 
an outward sense, is 


3€cos$.. . . . . . (20°82) 


The surface density, o, is given by multiplying this expression 
by K/4nA, so that we obtain 


eR CONE x os &» vm» 0083) 


4nA 


§ 20:85. UNIQUENESS OF THE FOREGOING SOLUTIONS 


The methods adopted in § 20-4 and in the following sections 
are such that they leave us in doubt as to whether the solution 
found is the only onc. We can prove, however, that each of 
these solutions is unique. We shall confine our attention to 
the problem of § 20-4; but the same method will establish the 
uniqueness of the solutions of the other problems. We may. 
regard the dielectric medium as bounded by a distant surface 
the potential over which is everywhere zero, and by the surface 
of the sphere over which the potential is likewise zero. We may 
also imagine a sphere of minute radius, p, with the point charge, 
e, as centre. The potential over this spherical surface is also 
given. It is in fact Ae/Kp. If we give our attention to the 
region outside the spheres of radii # and p respectively, we may 
say that it is bounded by surfaces where the potential is given. 
Now the solution we have found cnables us to assign a value, V, 
to the potential at any point in the region, and it gives, as we 
have seen, the correct values on the boundaries. Suppose 
another solution, giving a value. !’’, for the potential at any 
point, were to exist. It is clear that at points on any of the 
boundary surfaces 


w= V— VV’ =90. 


Since however 


V2) -= 9, 
and Ver = 0; 
we must also have 

V2 ==), 


Let us substitute the function w for both of the functions repre- 
sented by U and V in (3:1). We find then 


{| { (grad w)? dx dy dz = { { witus, 
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the integration on the left extending over the dielectric, and 
that on the right over the boundaries. It is clear that the 
expression on the right is zero, because w = 0 at all points on 
the boundary. The integral on the left is a sum of elements 
each of which is bound to be either positive or zero; and it 
can vanish only if 


grad w = 0 
everywhere. Therefore 
w= V — V’ =a constant. 


In order that w may vanish at the boundaries the constant must 
be zero. Therefore 


V—V'=0 


everywhere, and the unique character of the solution is established. 


§ 20:9. DreLEctTRic SPHERE IN UNIFORM FIELD 


We shall now turn to a problem which is related to those 
with which we have dealt in the last sections. We imagine an 
infinitely extended isotropic dielectric medium for which the 
dielectric constant has the value K,, and at some place within 
it a dielectric sphere of which the constant is K,. We shall 
suppose there are no charges anywhere, and that the field at 
distant points is uniform, i.e. the field intensity, &, is constant 
in magnitude and direction at points very distant from the 
sphere, K,. The problem before us is the determination of the 
field intensity at all other points. The solution of the earlier 
problem of a conducting sphere in a uniform field suggests that 
we should attempt to get an expression for the field intensity 
outside the dielectric sphere by the device of supposing the 
sphere removed and its place taken by dielectric material with 
the constant K,, a dipole of suitable moment, M, being placed 
at the centre and directed along €. We shall endeavour to solve 
the problem by assuming the field outside the spherical region 
to be a superposition of the field due to the dipole on the uniform 
field, &. 

Consider first the tangential component of the intensity, at 
a point on the spherical boundary, due to M. It is equal to 
AM sin 6/K B® by (20°721), where £ is the radius of the sphere 
and § is shown in Fig. 20-8. This may be written AM sin 4/K,R°. 
The component of € in the same direction is easily seen to be 
— &sin ¢. In the direction shown by the arrow, parallel to the 
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spherical surface, the total component of the intensity outside 
the sphere is therefore 


AM sin ¢ 
K,R3 


In order to deal with the field within the sphere let us consider 
any meridian plane, i.e. one containing the diameter which is 
parallel to the direction of €. The symmetry of the field indicates 
at once that it has no component perpendicular to this plane. 
We shall therefore represent the field intensity at any boundary 
point within the sphere as made up of two components: 6€,,’ 
parallel to &, and &,’ perpendicular to € ancl directed towards 
the diameter; both being of course in the meridian plane. 
Consequently we find for the tangential component within the 
sphere : 


—€sind. . . . . (209) 


— €,'singd+ €,cos¢d . . © (20°91) 
The condition (20°32) requires : 
—— —K,Esin d= —K,6,’ sn d+h,€,’ cos d. . (20°92) 


We now make use of the condition (20°35). The normal com- 
ponent at a point on the sphere on the outside is calculated from 
€ and M. Along the outward normal we have 


2AM cos 6 
oa ee oo aS 
KB COS 4, 
or 
2AM cos ¢ 
Sepa & cos ¢ ; 


and hence for the product of normal component and dielectric 
constant we get 


__ 2AM cos ¢ 


Ra —K,€cos¢. . . . (20°93) 


For the normal component of the intensity in the interior, in 
the outward direction, we have 
’ as : 
— €,’ cos d — €,’ sin 4; 


and hence for the produce of normal component and dielectric 
constant : 


— K,€,' cos 6 — K€’, sind. .  .  « (20°94) 
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Kquating (20-93) and (20:94), we get 

2AM cos ¢ 
Pps 


For the moment we are concerned merely to constitute the field 
at the boundary in such a way that the boundary conditions 
expressed by (20-92) and (20°95) are satisfied. We can do this 
in the simplest way by making €,’ = 0. We then get 


AM 


+K,& cos $=K;€,' cos $+-K,€,’ sin ¢. . (20°95) 


pr KE =—Ke, . . . (2096) 
and 
“é +KE8= K€’, . . . (20-97) 


in which €,,’ has been replaced by €’, since it is no longer necessary 
to distinguish it from €&,’. We find at once that 


8K, 
 K,+ 2K, 


that is to say, the field in the interior of the sphere is uniform 
and parallel to €. 
The moment M is found to be: 
Me KilKa — Ks)Rp 
(K, + 2K,)A 


It will be noticed that when K, is infinite this equation becomes 


K RE 

a 
This is identical with the value for M appropriate for a conducting 
sphere (20°81) as we should expect. Furthermore, when K, is 
infinite, €’ becomes zero (20°98), as would be the case if the 
sphere were made of conducting material. Finally, if we make 
K, = K,, we find that €’ becomes equal to & (20-98), while 
M becomes zero (20°99), which again is what we expect, since 
this is equivalent to removing the sphere and filling its place 
with the original dielectric K,. These are verifications of the 
correctness of the solution we have found. 

The preceding investigation does not exclude the possibility 
of other solutions of the problem with which we are dealing ; 
but it is easy to show that it satisfies not only the boundary 
conditions (as we have seen), but also all other conditions. The 
field intensity at any point outside the sphere K, is a super- 


é' GE; . . . . . (20-98) 


(20-99) 


M = 
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position of the field of the dipole and the constant field, €. 
It has therefore a potential : 


AM cos 6 
V. = eee Dos 
aoe 3 
or a eS ee cos 0 + 2%, 


(K, + 2K,)r? 


where v, is the potential of the constant field € and r is the 
radial distance from the centre of the sphere ; and it is obvious 
that this satisfies (as it is required to do) Laplace’s equation at 
all points outside the sphere, and that it gives the constant 
field € at infinity. The field inside the sphere, being constant 
in magnitude and direction, also satisfies Laplace’s equation. 

We can now (following the method of § 20°8) prove that 
there is no other solution. Let V, be the potential at all points 
outside the sphere, given by the solution we have found, and 
V, that at all points within the sphere ; and let V,’ and V,’ be 
the corresponding potentials determined by any other solution, 
if there be one. Let 


/ 
w, = V. — Ve’, 
and w, = V;,— Vz’; 


and substitute w, (or w;) for both U and V in equation (3:1). 
We thus obtain, since 


V?w,. = 9, 
and Vw; = 9, 
\\J {grad w,}*? da dy dz = [weg 


{\f {grad w;}2 da dy dz = | fore as (20-991) 


In the former of these two equations the volume integration 
may be taken to extend over the region outside the sphere, 
bounded by two infinitely distant planes perpendicular to &, 
and an infinitely distant cylindrical surface parallel to €. The 
surface integral is extended over these surfaces and over that 
of the sphere. In the latter equation the volume integration 
extends over the volume of the sphere, while the surface integral 
is extended over its surface. The integration over the infinitely 
distant surfaces obviously contributes nothing to the total, 
since w, — 0 at infinity, and we may confine our attention to 
the spherical surface. The differentiation @/dn is of course 
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in the direction of the outward normal, and in the case 
of the external region it is equivalent to — 0/dr at the spherical 
boundary, and to -++d/ér in the case of the internal region. 
Let us multiply the two equations by K, and K, respectively 
and add. We thus obtain : 


K,| || {grad w,}? dx dy dz + k,({] {grad w,}? dx dy dz 


Ow, OW, : 
2 ( ee wk *| dS, (20-992) 
Ow, =. Ow, | 
ne or a 


because the normal component of the electric displacement has 
the same value on both sides of the spherical boundary. Further- 
more, it follows from (20°31) that V, — V; has the same value 
at all points on this boundary. So likewise has V,’ — V,’, and 
as this constant difference is a property of the boundary, 


Ve—-Vi=V.' — V;' 
or W; = We 


at the boundary. Consequently the right-hand side of equation 
(20-992) is zero. The integrals on the other side consist of a 
sum of contributions, each of which, if different from zero at 
all, must necessarily be positive. We must therefore conclude 
that 


grad w, = 0, 
or ad uy; = 0. 
Consequently V. — V.. = constant, 


V; — V,’ = constant ; 


which establishes that the assumed alternative solution does not 
differ from the original one. 
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CHAPTER IV 
MAGNETOSTATICS 


§ 21. MAGNETIZATION 


hk more obvious phenomena of magnetism are very 
similar to those of electrostatic fields. Indeed, the 
quantitative relationships of a large class of magnetic 
phenomena are exactly similar; though they are nevertheless 
easily distinguishable. They are most prominently associated 
with certain elements, especially iron, nickel and others of that 
class. The lodestone—lode = lead (German, letten)—an oxide 
of iron (Fe,0,), seems to have been discovered, and its salient 
properties recognized, in early times, in Magnesia in Asia Minor. 
Hence the origin of the names magnetite and magnetism. 
The term mag§gnet is a name for any magnetized piece of material, 
i.e. a piece of material which exerts forces on pieces of iron, 
steel, nickel, etc., and if suspended by a torsionless fibre will 
take up a definite geographical orientation when in equilibrium. 
Pieces of iron, steel, nickel, magnetite, etc., if merely left undis- 
turbed, will gradually become magnetized. Most of the iron retort 
stands in a laboratory, if tested, will be found to be magnetized. 

When a magnetized piece of steel, or other material, is plunged 
into a mass of iron filings, these are found to adhere in thick 
masses to certain parts of the surface of the steel, and not uni- 
formly all over it. These regions over which the attraction is 
predominantly exerted are called poles, though the stricter 
usage of the term ‘pole’ associates it with a point, generally 
one of two points on a joining straight line (axis). Every 
magnet (magnetized piece of material) is found to have two 
poles or more.t If a magnet with two approximately point poles, 
i.e. a magnet the forces associated with which are directed to 
or from two points, be suspended by a torsionless suspension 


1 This statement is not strictly correct. A piece of iron or steel in the 
form of a ring may be magnetized and exhibit no poles whatever. Perhaps 
one would not term such a magnetized ring a magnet. A piece of material 
cannot be magnetized in such a way as to exhibit a solitary pole. 
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(silk fibre) from its centre of gravity, it will be found that it 
tends to set itself so that the line joining the poles (axis) takes 
up a definite geographical direction. In the northern hemisphere 
this direction is, very roughly speaking, through a point on, or 
near, the geographical axis somewhere above the earth’s equa- 
torial plane. The measurements with a dip circle represent a 
more precise form of this experiment. We can thus distinguish 
between two kinds of magnetic poles—north poles and south 
poles, a north pole being naturally one which is pulled towards 
the northern hemisphere. Every magnet is found to have at 
least one pole of each kind. Very simple experiments indicate 
that two poles (like two electric charges) repel one another 
when they are alike, i.e. both north poles or both south poles, 
and attract one another when they are unlike; and we may 
account in a rough and approximate way for the behaviour of 
the dip circle magnet by assuming a moderately short two-poled 
magnet (dipole) at the centre of the earth, with its axis coincident 
with the geographical axis, and its south pole directed northwards. 

By constructing a magnet in the form of a thin steel rod 
with spherical ends of larger radius, and preferably of soft iron, 
we can produce approximately point poles. That is to say, the 
attractions or repulsions exerted by such a magnet on other 
point poles or on particles of iron (iron filings) are exerted 
approximately to or from points which are near the centres of 
the spherical ends. Generally speaking, however, the poles of 
a magnet are very far from being point poles. It is, however, 
a convenient (mathematical) device to regard a magnet as con- 
stituted of point poles, or more precisely, to regard every volume 
element in the magnet as containing poles, or, as we shall some- 
times say, magnetic charges analogous to point charges in 
electrostatics ; and we shall define the measure of a magnetic 
charge, or, as we more usually term it, pole strength, in a 
way exactly corresponding to the definition of quantity of 
electricity in § 18:1. Only we must bear in mind that an 
isolated magnetized particle will contain (at least) two poles 
of opposite kinds and is not therefore analogous to the simplest 
electrified particle (see § 18-1). There is, however, nothing to 
hinder us from regarding it (for purposes of calculation) as made 
up of two parts, one a north pole and the other a south pole. 
These may be regarded as the analogues of electrified particles. 
We shall adopt the same type of formula as (18-1) to express 
the force between two such point poles, namely 


F=mmg(r), . . . . . (21) 


where m, and m, are the pole strengths of the poles (or their 
6 
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magnetic charges, as we might term them) and + is the distance 
between them. The footnote on page 2 applies here with 
much greater force than it does in electrostatics. The formula 
(21) represents the facts when the two points poles are in empty 
space, or in air, or in almost any medium which a rather careless 
examination would class as non-magnetic. 

Without any knowledge of the law of force we can assure 
ourselves by simple experiments. which need not be described 
here, that the algebraic sum of the pole strengths of the 
poles of a magnet is always zero. This fact and the further 
one that there are no magnetic phenomena corresponding 
to electric conduction, sharply distinguish purely magnetic 
phenomena from purely electrical phenomena. A magnet is the 
exact analogue of a polarized piece of dielectric material, like 
the sphere of the preceding section ; provided we assign to the 
latter one further property which it does not actually possess— 
at all events not in any appreciable degree—namely that of 
permanence, that is to say of being able to remain polarized even 
when the external polarizing field has been removed. Briefly 
polarization in a dielectric resembles very closely magnetiza- 
tion in a magnet or magnetic material. Indeed, the defini- 
tion of intensity of magnetization which will presently be given 
is precisely analogous to that of polarization in a dielectric 
medium. We shall define magnetic field intensity in similar 
terms to those used in § 18-2 to define electric field intensity ; 
the only difference being that we are here concerned with force 
per unit north pole. We shall usually represent it by the symbol, 
H. Similarly, we shall introduce the conception of a magnetic 
displacement, D,,, defined by 

_ 4H 
dot A 
in which yu, the permeability of the medium, is a quantity 
analogous to the dielectric constant ; though for many media, 
including iron and nickel, it is not a constant. The intensity 
of magnetization in a medium we shall define by 


_ = flo 
T=" fH, . 2... (21-02) 


a formula which is analogous to (19-411). 
Considerations analogous to those discussed in § 19-2 lead to 


Div D,, = Pm» 


where p,, means clensity of magnetic charge. We have seen, 
however, that this is always zero; hence 


Div D,, =0. . . . . . (21:03) 


. (21-01) 
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§ 21-1. Magnetic MoMENT 


By the magnetic moment of a magnet we understand a 
vector M = (l/,, M,, M,), such that 


M,=Xmty . . . . . (2404) 


This equation is to be interpreted as follows: we regard the 
magnet as an assemblage of 
point poles 1, 2,3...8, m Y 
being the strength of the pole, 
8, and x, its XX co-ordinate 
(Fig. 21-1). The Y and Zcom- 
ponents of M are similarly 
defined. 

If a magnet be placed in a 
field of uniform intensity, H, 
the resultant force exerted on 1 oe ¥ 
it is found to be zero, and since pete 
the force is 


F = Jm,H = H2m,, 


it is evident that 
om=0, . . . . . (21-11) 


a result to which we have already alluded (§ 21). 

The resultant couple exerted on a magnet placed in a uniform 
field H will be made up of the moments of the forces exerted 
on the individual point poles of which the magnet may be 
regarded as constituted. We have for the sum of the X com- 
ponents of these moments reckoned with respect to the origin 
(see § 5°43) 

2(y,m,H, — z,m,H,) = M,H, — M,H,. 
So that the resultant couple is 
[M,H]. . . . . . (21:12) 


That is to say, it is at right angles to M and H, in the direction 
in which an ordinary screw would travel if rotated in the sense 
from M to H; while its numerical value is MH sin 6, where 0 
is the angle between the directions of M and H. The work 
done in producing a small increment dé in the angle 6@ is 
obviously 

MH sin 0 dé 


or — d{MH cos 9}. 


Hence, apart from an arbitrary constant of integration, the 
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potential energy of a magnet in an external field of intensity H is 
—MHecos0, . . . . . (21-13) 


0 being the angle between the directions of M and H or, as we 
often express it, the angle between the directions of the magnetic 
axis of the magnet and H. The magnetic axis of a magnet 
is any straight line which has the same direction as its magnetic 
moment. 


§ 21-2. Toe Maaneric PotentTiaAL aT A PoINT IN THE FIELD 
OF A SMALL MAGNET 


We are now going to study the potential, due to a magnet of 
any shape or type of magnetization. at a point outside the magnet 
in air, or preferably in vacuo, and very distant from any point 
on or in the magnet itself. That is to say, if r (Fig. 21:2) be 
the distance of the 
point, P, where the 
potential, V, is to be 
determined, from some 
arbitrarily chosen point 
within the magnet, then 
r is very great when 
compared with the 
linear dimensions of the 
magnet. This explains 
the sense of the de- 

Fic. 212 scription small magnet 

used above. We shall 

suppose the fixed point, from which r is measured, to be the 

origin of rectangular co-ordinates (Fig. 21-2). Let m be the pole 

strength of any small element of volume in the magnet, and 

let us represent its distance from the origin by e. We shall 

treat r and e as vectors directed away from the origin. Let 

s be the distance from m to P. The contribution of m to the 
potential at P may be written in the form: 


my(s), 
where y(s) has the property : 


Y 


b(s) = — Ly(s). 


ow st = (x — EP + yn) + @ — CY, 


where (x, y, z) and (é, 7, ¢) are the co-ordinates of P and m 
respectively. Therefore 


se = 72 + 4? +. 2% — 2 (ve + Yn + 2), 
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or ot = rfl — Alcs ee SA a) om / =, 

r2 
if we neglect small quantities of the second order. To the same 
degree of approximation we have 


sar) — Sry + %)) 
| r? 


or finally, 
a =r — FP), ek (242) 
where (r,@) is the scalar product of the vectors r and gp. 
By Taylor’s theorem the function p(s) is therefore 
_ _ @e) dy) 
p(s) = p(r) ae ee 
or 


v(s) = y(r) + 24qr), 2. (24-21) 


neglecting second order small quantities. 

In the summation 2my(s), the first term of (21-21) con- 
tributes nothing, since y(r) is a constant and 2m = 0 by (21:11). 
Therefore, if V represent the potential at P, 


V = SmE2 g(r), 
whence V = PU) fa Sing + y2mn + 23m}, 


a = A) tom, 4+yM,+2M.}. . ©. (21-22) 
For the X component of the magnetic field intensity at P we 
have of course 
aV 
Fs ares ax? 
or, if we remember that or/ov = 2/r, and if we denote A, 


by ¢'(r), 
fs = — =$'(t) (eM, + yM, + 2} 


+ = 9(t) eM, + yl, + 2M,} 


¢(r) 
—~fM, 1 ee. (2428) 
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Of special interest is the component of the field intensity in a 
direction parallel to the axis of the magnet. We shall therefore 
imagine the X axis of the co-ordinate system to be turned into 
this direction. In consequence 


M, =™M, 
M.,, = 0, 
M, = 0 


and (21°23) becomes 
pa ; ve r 
f= —2 yoy + SoM — Py, | (21-24) 


If the point P be on the aars through O, 


v= i, 
y = 0, 
z-= Q, 
and (21:24) becomes 
fe=we = —$(r)-M, .  . . (21:25) 
while, if P be on the Y axis, for example, 
a == 0; 
y=7, 
2 =O; 
and we get from (21-24): 
oe A. 2. (21-26) 
Experiment indicates that 
Be saith 
oft 
for the same value of r in the two cases; therefore 
$0) 
P(r) 
or 
é 2 
+= 0 
gtr” 
where f(r) and ¢’(r) are abbreviated to ¢ and ¢’. Hence 
d log ¢ dlogr 
2 = 0 
dr - dr 


and consequently 
r?¢ = constant, 
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that is to say, 


g(r) ==, . . . . « (21:27) 


where « is a constant, analogous to the constant « of § 18-1. 

This result expresses the law of force between point poles 
separated by a medium like empty space, air or anything which 
possesses very feeble magnetic properties. It is convenient to 
express « in a form similar to (19°08). Thus 


A 
d(r) = ae ee eS (21-28) 
where again A is pure number depending on our choice of units, 
and is usually either unity or 1/42. 
If we substitute (21°28) in (21-22), we get 


A 
V= ura eM + yM,, + 2M,} 


or 

P= ree . (21-29) 
This is of course equivalent to 

y = are , _ (21-291) 


where @ is the angle between the direction of r and that of the 
axis of the magnet. This formula should be compared with 
(20-71). 


CHAPTER V 
FOUNDATIONS OF ELECTROMAGNETISM 


§ 21:3. ELEcrRic CURRENTS 
) es shows that when a charged conductor, or 


condenser, is discharged through a coil of wire a magnetic 

field is produced in the surrounding neighbourhood. We 
shall define the strength of an electric current (in a conductor 
such as a piece of wire, for example) as the quantity of electricity 
passing any cross-section of the wire per unit time. To make 
the notion of an electric current, and of current strength and 
direction, as clear as possible, we may note that a transference 
of positive electricity—to fix our ideas, let us say a transference 
of + 7 units—from a conductor A to another B produces charges 
on A and B which are identical with those due to a numerically 
equal transference of negative electricity from B to A, as we 
have already learned in the sections devoted to electrostatics. 
Similarly, we cannot distinguish the magnetic effect of a current 
of + 7 units per second transferred in one direction from that 
of a current of — 7 units per second transferred in the opposite 
direction. When we speak of the direction of a current 
we mean that direction in which positive electricity would 
have to travel to produce the magnetic or other effects of the 
current. 

The current strength in a wire may vary from one cross-section 
to another ; but we shall usually be concerned with cases where 
this variation does not occur, or is negligible. Electrostatic 
devices are occasionally used for measuring currents, as, for 
example, in the measurement of ionization currents. That is to 
say, the quantity of electricity passing some cross-section in a 
measured time is determined from the rise of potential of some 
system of known capacity. More usually current strengths are 
determined from measurements of the intensity at some point 
of the associated magnetic field. 

Just asin § 19-2 the quantity of electricity displaced through 
the vector element dS, in the sense of its vector arrow, is (D, dS), 

88 
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so the quantity passing per unit time through dS in this sense 
may be written 

(i,dS), . . . . . =. = (21:3) 
We shall term the vector i the current density in the neighbour- 
hood of dS. A study of the mechanical picture of § 19-2 leads 
at once to the conclusion, 


Oty , Oy , Oe ; 
oy ee » . . (21°31) 
or by the theorem of Gauss, 
| (idS)=0,. . . . . (21-32) 


where the integration is extended over any closed surface. This 
equation states that the algebraic or net quantity of electricity 
emerging per unit time from any closed surface is equal to zero. 
We shall apply this result to the case where a conduction current 
is flowing along a wire, and where a steady state exists, i.e. such 
a state that the field at all points remains constant. It is clear 
that, in such a case, the displacement currents in the surrounding 
dielectric must be everywhere zero, and consequently equation 
(21-32) necessitates that the current strength has the same value 
at all cross-sections of the wire. 


§ 21-4. MAINTENANCE OF CURRENTS 


When a current is maintained in a closed conducting circuit 
(ABC in Fig. 21-4), it is clear that the associated phenomena 
differ from those of an electrostatic 
field, since we have here electricity é 
in motion and an associated mag- dl 
netic field in the neighbourhood of 
the circuit. But even when a steady 
state exists, and the electric field 
intensity at all points remains con- 
stant, and in this broad sense may 
be described as static, it nevertheless 
differs in one very important respect Co: 
from an electrostatic field. Since the 
electric intensity at every point on Fie, 21-4 
the circuit must have a positive 
component in the direction of flow of electricity (see Fig. 21-4), 
it is clear that the line integral 


> (E, dl). toe eee (284) 
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round the circuit cannot vanish. It therefore follows that the 
electric intensity, &, cannot everywhere be expressed by 


&=-—gradV,. . . . . (21-41) 


as would be the case in an electrostatic field. This does not of 
course mean that such a function as V does not exist. It means 
that in general there are other factors contributing to € besides 
the negative gradient of the scalar potential (as we may term 
it; since the term ‘electrostatic ’ is now rather out of place). 
Our general expression for € must therefore take the form 


€=—€’'—gradV, . . . . (21:42) 


where &’ is the part of the electric field intensity not derivable 
from a scalar potential. It may happen that &’ only differs 
from zero in some restricted region such as A in Fig. 21-4. A 
familiar example of this is furnished by the case whcre a steady 
current is being generated by a cell of some kind. Inside the 
cell we have 


€& = & — grad J, 


&’ and — grad V being approximately in opposite directions. 
Outside the cell we have € = — grad V. When the wire 
connecting the poles of the cell is cut, or removed, the current 
through the cell sinks to zero, and we have in consequence 
everywhere within it : 


&'—gradV=0; . . . . (21-43) 


since the interior of a cell is a conductor and zero current is only 
compatible with zero intensity. 

In order to maintain a current in any circuit a continuous 
expenditure of energy is necessary. When the current is increas- 
ing, for example, magnetic and electric fields are being built up 
in the surrounding neighbourhood, the energy per unit volume 
in the latter case being (§ 19-9) 1(&, D), where & is the electric 
intensity and D the associated displacement. A similar formula 
expresses the energy per unit volume in the magnetic field. 
Even when the current is steady an expenditure of energy is 
necessary, since heat is produced in the circuit. In the case 
where the current is generated by a cell, the energy is supplied 
through the agency of the chemical reactions occurring in it ; 
in the case of a thermo-circuit energy in the form of heat is 
supplied or abstracted at the junctions and in other parts of the 
circuit ; and a current may be maintained by the excess of the 
heat absorbed over that emitted. 
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§ 21-5. ELECTROMOTIVE FORCE 


The quantity of energy supplied to a circuit, per unit quantity 
of electricity passing round it, is called the electromotive force 
in the circuit. Since the intensity, &€, means the force per unit 
quantity, the work done in the displacement of the unit quantity 
through the distance dl is of course (€, dl), and consequently 
if EK be the electromotive force, 


n=  (E, dl), 


where the symbol ¢ indicates that the integration is extended 
round the whole circuit. ‘Therefore 


E = (&', dl) — (grad V, dl), 
and consequently 
ine (S’,dl),. 2... (205) 
since, by Stokes’s theorem (3-32), 


. (grad V, dl) =0. 


Turning to the simple case where the current is due to a single 
cell, the integral (21-5) is termed the electromotive force of the 
cell. When the current is a steady one (not varying), &’ differs 
from zero within the cell only, and the electromotive force of the 


cell is the integral | (eal) taken through the cell from the 


negative pole to the positive pole. When the cell is on open 
circuit, in other words, when the wire connecting its poles is 
broken, we have by (21:43) 


| (&’, dl) = | (grad V, dl), 


the integration extending from the negative to the positive pole. 
Therefore if E. be the electromotive force of the cell, 


-|-pole 
= | (War + Pay + Yar) 
Ox 
—pole 
or 
-+pole 
E= |dV=aV,-—V._, 
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where V,. and V_ are the potentials of the positive and negative 
poles respectively. We may therefore say that the electro- 
motive force of the cell is equal to the potential difference be- 
tween its poles when no current is flowing through it. It will 


be noticed that, while the integral | (€’, dl), taken through the 


cell, means the supply of energy, reckoned per unit quantity of 
electricity passing through it, thes integral is not equal to the 
work done on the unit quantity within the cell. This latter 
quantity is equal to 


| (dl) = | Ce — grad V}, dl), 


the difference, namely 


| (grad V, dl), 


being done on the unit quantity outside the cell. 

When a current is maintained in a circuit by several current 
generating agencies, e.g. by a number of cells, the electromotive 
force of each cell—we shall usually denote it briefly by E.M.F.— 
in any direction is represented by 


EMF. = | (S', dl), 2... (21-51) 
the integration being extended through the cell in that direction. 


§ 21:6. ELECTRICAL RESISTANCE AND CONDUOTANCE 


The work that has to be done to maintain a current in a 
circuit will depend on various factors. It may be done in 
building up a magnetic field, in driving a motor which may be 
in the circuit, and in other ways. The simplest case is that of 
a steady current in a conducting circuit; the work is done 
exclusively in generating heat in the circuit, and the circum- 
stances are precisely analogous to those where work is done in 
making one body slide over another with a constant velocity. 
In such a case the work is done in overcoming the frictional 
resistance, with a consequent development of heat. We are thus 
naturally led to the conception of electrical resistance. We 
shall take as a measure of the electrical resistance of a con- 


ductor (a piece of wire for example) the value of \e, dl) 
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along the wire when the unit current is flowing through it, 
and the resistance, R, is therefore 


_ J (E, al 


7 (21-6) 
We are supposing, of course, that the work is done in over- 
coming a hindrance due to the inherent properties of the con- 
ducting material, with a consequent development of heat in the 
conductor ; that it is not done, for example, in contributing to 
the energy of a magnetic or electric field, or in driving a motor. 
The reciprocal of the resistance of a conductor is called its 
conductance. 
We have then 


| (€, dl) = Ri 


or 


| (g’, dl) — | (grad V, dl) = Ri} 


and consequently, if we number the terminal points 1 and 2 
and represent the E.M.F. and the current in the direction 1 to 2 
by E,,. and 7,, respectively, 


E,. + Vv, pf V, — Tt shies: . ° . (21-61) 


The resistance of a conductor is always independent of the direc- 
tion of flow of the current, so that R,, = Ra. 


§ 21-7. Laws OF OHM AND KIRCHHOFF 


It is an experimental fact that in many conductors, e. g. in 
all solid and liquid metallié or electrolytic conduct 
independent of the current strength, though it ee aes on the 
temperature of the conductor, and in some cases on other factors 
as well. The independence of RF of the current strength is 
known as Ohm’s law. Gases and vapours furnish conspicuous 
exceptions to Ohm’s law. 

Problems concerning the distribution of current and potential 
in a network of conductors are most conveniently solved by the 
use of the relationships usually called Kirchhoff’s laws. One 
of these we have met already. It asserts that the algebraic 
sum of the strengths of the currents flowing into (or away from) 


1'We are assuming that the current, 7, is a steady current, i.e. that 
it remains constant. 
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any point of the network (the point 2 in Fig. 21-7 (a) for 
example) is equal to zero. The remaining law of Kirchhoff can 
be deduced from (21:61). It asserts that the E.M.F. round 
any mesh of the network (the mesh 1, 2, 3 in Fig. 21-7 (a) for 
example) is equal to 
Ryotis = Ry stog ac By its, 

or briefly 

VLE 2 es 6 a om me 2057) 
We infer from (21°61) : 


Ky. a V, aa V, = Bytye, 
Ex, + Ve-— Va = Rests} .  .  « (21-71) 
Ks, =f Vs a V, =~ Pasiss,| 


and Kirchhoff’s law is seen to be an immediate consequence of 
adding these equations. 


he 
Go 


(b) 
Fre. 21-7 


Imagine a circuit (not part of a larger network) such as 
that illustrated in Fig. 21-7 (6). Let us suppose the E.M.F.’s 
in the portions 12, 23, 34, etc., all equal to one another. That 
is to say, 


y= ba = hy = o 6 6 = =, 


if we think of the circuit as built up of n such portions. Clearly 
in this case 


ty. oS lug = 194 —_ a . ry aN ea == 4, 
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Then we have: 

E +- Vi- V. = Riv 

E +- V.— Vg = Rast 


EK + V; ro V, = Rat e . . (21°72) 
E + Vs, = V; one nit. 
Consequently 
nH = 1(Rip + Rog +... +R), 
or E = pire + Bos +. Ra 
n 
and therefore E =:R, 


where R is the average resistance of the portions 12, 23, 34, 
. ni, of the circuit. Substitute this result for E in any one of 
the equations (21-72) : in the 34 equation for example, and we get 


iR +- Vs ome Vi = Bag. 
If now the resistance #, happens to be equal to the average 
resistance &, we must have 


V,.—V,=—0), 
or Vs=Vi; 


and indeed if we suppose the resistance, R, and the electromotive 
force, E, in. the branch, 34, to be uniformly distributed along 
it, that is to say if the component of €’ in the direction of 
flow of the current is constant along 34, it is easy to show the 
potential has the same value at all points along it. 


§ 21-8. ExeorricaL CONDUCTIVITY AND RESISTIVITY 


If in (21-6) # represents the resistance of a piece of material 
of length dl measured in the direction of the current, and if we 
use the letter ¢ to represent the current per unit area (current 
density), instead of representing as in (21-6) the total current, 
the formula becomes 

€,dl 
Yee te 
td ’ 
where dS is the cross-sectional area of the conductor and €, 
is the component of the field intensity in the direction dl. 
This formula may be written 
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The quantity 


Rds 
ae (21°8) 
is called the resistivity of the material, and its reciprocal, 
o=l/p,. . . . . . (21°81) 
is called its conductivity ; so that 
E,, = pt, | 
and Oe is p= se * Gr) 


§ 21:9. JouLn’s Law 


The work done in maintaining a current against the resistance 
of a conductor (a wire) is evidently 


: | (Edl) 
per unit time, where z means the fofal current in the wire (not 


the current density), since | (Edl) is the work done per unit 


quantity. And in this case 


| (Edl) = Ri: 
consequently the rate of production of heat is 
he 4s & & «» » « (219) 
or 
Vi Ky 5-42 a: & y as 2109T) 


when K represents the conductance of the wire. Consequently, 
when #& (or K) is constant, as it will be when Ohm’s law holds 
and the physical state of the conductor (its temperature in 
particular) is not allowed to vary, the rate of generation of 
heat is proportional to the square of the current strength. This 
is usually called Joule’s law. If we consider a small piece of 
conducting material of length dl in the direction of €, or of the 
current, and of cross-sectional area dS, we have from (21°9) 
for the rate of generation of heat 


RdS 7?d8, 


where 7 now means current density. On dividing by the volume, 
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dSdl, we get for the rate of generation of heat per unit volume 
the expression 


RdS.., 

“dl 
or 

PV os we. ce ese ce 4 (2P92) 
which may of course be written 

Vf/ow . . «we (21°93) 


§ 22. MAGNETIO FIELD OF A SMALL CIROUIT 


It is an experimental fact that when the current strength 
in a small circuit, or its dimensions, are suitably adjusted, as 
also the orientation of the circuit, the consequent magnetic field 
can be made exactly like that of 
a given small magnet. By ‘small 
circuit’ and ‘small magnet’ is cs 
meant a circuit, or magnet, the ) 
linear dimensions of which are small 
compared with the distances (from 
the circuit or magnet) of the points 
in the magnetic field with which 
we concern ourselves. When the 
circuit consists of a plane loop of 
wire (Fig. 22), the direction of the 
magnetic axis of the equivalent 
magnet is perpendicular to the 
plane of the loop and is related to Fi@. 22 
the direction of the current in 
precisely the same way as the direction of travel of an ordinary 
screw is related to the direction in which it rotates. Experiment 
shows that the magnetic field intensity at any point is propor- 
tional to the product of the current strength and the area of 
the loop. The formulae (21:29) and (21-291) therefore become, 
when applied to the field (at distant points) of the circuit: 


ie dS) 


a 


V = pate) . (22) 


and 


ye — 5. (22-01) 


In these expressions the vector dS is numerically equal to the 
area of the small loop and is assigned the direction of the magnetic 
7 
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axis. The positive constant # has the same value for all media, 
and is therefore a pure number. It is convenient to replace £ 
by A/a, where A is the same numerical constant (usually 1 or 
1/42) as that represented by A in the formulae of electrostatics 
and magnetostatics, while a is a new numerical constant. We 
shall consequently write (22:01) in the following way : 


AidS cos 0 


yo es (2202) 


§ 22-1. Systmms or UNITS 


The constant A is always, or nearly always, chosen to have 
one or other of the values 1 or 1/42. In the former case we 
shall describe the units used as ordinary units; in the latter 
case as Lorentz-Heaviside units. The usual choice for the 
constant @ is either 1 or, alternatively, the number which ex- 
presses, as we shall see later, the velocity of electromagnetic 
waves in empty space. It must be emphasized, however, that 
a is &@ pure number and not a quantity with the dimensions of 
a velocity. We shall use the letter c to represent the velocity 
of electromagnetic waves in empty space. The following table 
exhibits clearly various systems of absolute units which are 
in use: 


K=1- A=1 Ordinary electrostatic. 
reas A =1/4x Lorentz-Heaviside electro- 
in empty space spate 
C= 1 A=1 Ordinary electromagnetic 
uw=l1 units. 


in empty sans by = 1/4x Lorentz-Heaviside electro- 
magnetic units. 


As we shall learn in § 24:8, the velocity of electromagnetic 
waves in an isotropic medium of dielectric constant, K, and 
permeability su is 
a 
Vuk 


Consequently we have 
a 
CO See es 
V ity K o| 


where 4, and AK, are respectively the permeability and dielectric 
constant of empty space. If therefore we choose a definite 
numerical value for a we cannot arbitrarily fix both of the units 


(22-1) 
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for K and uw. For instance, when we adopt electrostatic units, 
whether of the ordinary or of the Lorentz-Heaviside type, we make 
a = 1 (for all media of course, since it is merely a number) and 
K = 1 for empty space. The unit for uw is thereby fixed. It 
is the unit which makes uw for empty space equal to 1/c?, in 
consequence of (22-1). Similarly, when we adopt electromag- 
netic units we give a the universal value 1 and make uw = 1 
for empty space. In consequence we find for empty space 


_l 
=3 
If we choose the numerical value of a so that a = c we may 
then, as formula (22-1) indicates, choose units for K and y, so 
that both 
K=1 
] 


|for empty space. 
and = 


When our units are chosen in this way we shall call them mixed 
units, since they will be found to express the electrical quantities 
in terms of electrostatic units, and the magnetic quantities in 
electromagnetic units. Whether they are of the ordinary or the 
Lorentz-Heaviside type will depend, of course, solely on the choice 
made for A. Reference will be made later (§ 24-3) to the units 
usually known as practical units. 


§ 22-2. Maanetio FIELD or A CURRENT 


In order to approach the general problem of the field of a 
current let us imagine a loop of thin wire round which a current 
of strength 7 is flowing, as indicated in Fig. 22:2. The portion 
of the loop repre- 
sented by a broken 
line may be sup- 
posed to be behind 
the plane of the 
paper. Let Prepre- 
sent any point. It 
may be conveni- 
ently thought of as 
in the plane of the 
paper. It will be 
seen that the mag- 
net, to which the current is equivalent, will have its north pole 
side towards P, and a point north pole at P will experience a 
force tending to drive it farther away from the current circuit. 


as 
Fia. 22-2 
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If P be very distant from the latter the formula (22-02) will suffice 
to describe the field near P, if dS be replaced by the equivalent 
area. Weshall, however, still be able to make use of this formula 
even when / is not a distant point. Let us imagine a thin 
sheet or surface having the loop of wire as its boundary. This 
sheet may have any shape subject to the condition about its 
boundary. Now suppose a network to be traced on the sheet, 
so as to divide it into a very large number of small surface 
elements dS, as shown in Fig. 22-21 (a). Instead of the original 
current of strength 7 flowing round the boundary of the sheet 
as shown in Fig. 22-2, let us imagine 
a large number of minute circuits, 
the current in each flowing in the 
same sense round the boundary of a 
surface element dS. Every element 
dS, we shall suppose, has such a 
current flowing round it, and we may 
take the linear dimensions of every 
dS to be infinitesimal by comparison 
with the distance between it and the 
point P. Such a system of small 
=| << circuits will give rise to a magnetic 
| {if || (4) field identical with that due to the 
we original circuit consisting of the cur- 
Fre. 22-21 rent 2 flowing round the boundary 
loop. This will easily be understood 
by studying two contiguous elementary circuits as illustrated 
by Fig. 22-21 (6). Equal and oppositely directed currents, 
it will be seen, flow along their common boundary, so that 
the current strength in any boundary between two or more 
such elements is zero. The only current not annulled in 
this way is clearly that flowing round the loop bounding the 
sheet. 

In applying (22-02) to any one of the elements dS, we 
shall lay down that the vector arrow of dS is directed in the 
sense of the screw rule (see the last paragraph of § 3-3), so that 
in Fig. 22-2 it is directed to the same side of the sheet as that 
on which P is situated. It is now evident that 

dS c 


sic ? _ dQ, 


ll ea 
Ae e Eee 
(nah a eee 


where dQ is the small solid angle of the elementary cone which 
has P for its apex, and the element dS for its base. The angle, 
d2, may be described as the area which the elementary cone 
cuts out of the sphere of unit radius described round P as 
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centre. We have then for the contribution of the element dS 
to the potential at P: 


dv = — eee (222) 
and for the potential at P, 
V =<" oe ee (2221) 


This last result needs a little further elucidation. First of all, 
we have fixed the arbitrary constant in V in such a way as to 
make V = 0 at infinitely distant points. This is implied in the 
use of (22:02). Secondly, V would have turned out to be 
negative at P if this point were on the negative side (as defined 
by the screw rule) of the sheet. To make the formula apply 
universally we must therefore use 2 algebraically. That is to 
say, 22 represents not the numerical value of the solid angle, but 
the numerical value preceded by + or — according as the 
point P is on the + or on the — side of the sheet. Lastly, 
the position and shape of the sheet may be chosen arbitrarily 
(subject to its having the loop for its boundary); but once 
chosen it may only be changed in shape or position if certain 
precautions are taken, and the path of integration of the line 
integral which represents V must not pass through the sheet. It 
is instructive to consider the potentials at two infinitely near 
points situated on opposite sides of the sheet. The value of 2 
on the positive side of the sheet might be, for example, 


Qa. = + $ xX 47. 
Obviously the value of 2 for the other point would then be 
Q. = —} x 4a, 


since it has the opposite sign and in absolute value it represents 
the remaining or complementary part of the area of the unit 
sphere. Therefore 


Q,. ara 2_ = 47 
Consequently | ¥ 
V,—-vVi. =... . (ana) 


If therefore the sheet were moved so that a point previously 
on its negative side might come to be on its positive side, the 
potential at such a point would increase discontinuously by 
4x1A/a. The sheet therefore represents a boundary where V is 
discontinuous. At all points outside this boundary V is a one- 
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valued and continuous function of the co-ordinates of the point. 
If however we abolish the sheet, or, what amounts to the same 
thing, we assume the privilege of taking the line integral, which 
defines the potential V, along any path whatever, we find that 


(22:23) 


_ eaeernagy 4 420nA 
function of 2, y, z a’ 


where n is any integer, positive or negative. This must be so, 
since if we take the line integral once round the wire or loop, 
along which the current, i, is flowing, from the positive side 
of the sheet to the negative, i.e. in the posztive direction (Fig. 22) 
relatively to that of the current, the value of V decreases by 
4n1A/a. It increases by the same amount when we take the 
line integral once round the wire in the neyateve direction. It 
will be noticed that the terms positive and negative are used in 
such a sense that when we assign the term positive to the 
direction of the current, the corresponding positive direc- 
tion of the line integral is related to it in the same way 
as the direction of rotation of an ordinary screw to that 
in which it travels. The formula (22-23) is reminiscent of the 
analogous definition of a logarithm as a Jine integral. 

A very important purpose of the function V is to enable us 
to calculate the field intensity H by means of the formula 


H = — grad V/V. 


When we apply this formula, the many-valued constant term, 
4ninA/a, of (22-23) gives simply zero, with the result that, 
though V is many-valued, H is one-valued, as of course it should 
be, since it represents a physical characteristic of the field at 
the point in question. 


§ 22:3. First Law or ELECTRODYNAMICS 


We conclude from the analysis, given in § 22:2, of the 
magnetic field of a current flowing round a loop of wire, that 
4m 
ae as Gi, dl), . . . . (22:3) 
where the line integral is taken once round a loop enclosing the 
wire, and in the positive direction relatively to that of the 
current. It is easy to see that when we have two or more 
wires conveying currents, and when the line integral is extended 
round a closed path embracing all of them, that 


an Fete _ bm, dl), . (22-301) 


a 
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attention being paid to the sign. It is convenient to express 
this result in a different way. Imagine a thin sheet or surface, 
the boundary of which is the closed path round which the 
integral ¢ (H, dl) extends. Then 2, +7, +72; +... may be 
written 


| | (i, dS), 


where i means current density, ancl dS is a vectorial element 
of the surface or shect. Equation (22-301) may therefore be 
written 


4A 
a 


|\G. dS) = o(H, an. -, (2231) 


We shall adopt all that is implied by Maxwell’s displacement 
hypothesis (§ 19-2), so that the current density i may be 
regarded as the vector sum of one or more parts i, and i, and i, 
where 

— oD 
sb. 
i, = o&[o = conductivity of medium], . (22-33) 


[D = dielectric clisplacement], . (22:32) 


p == electric density and 
is Spy -.  « (22°34 
ae i = velocity of transport ( 


Equation (22°31) has a very fundamental significance. It is 
sometimes called the first law of electrodynamics. 


§ 22-4. Seconp Law or ELECTRODYNAMICS 


Let us turn back to (22-21). It represents the work that 
we must do per unit pole strength to bring up a point north 
pole from co to the point P (Fig. 22-2) without crossing the 
barrier of the sheet ; or the work the field must do when the 
pole travels from P to o. If instead of being reckoned per 
unit pole the work is reckoned for a point north pole of strength 
m, we shall have 
Arm 

a 


The presence of the pole m at P will give rise to a displacement 
(in Maxwell’s sense) of magnetism through the loop of wire. 
This must be represented by 


— || @,., 4s), 4 4. (22-41) 


Work = (22-4) 
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the integration being extended over the sheet. The minus sign 
is necessary because the sense of the displacement is through 
the sheet in the direction away from P, whereas the vector 
arrow of the element dS is directed towards P. On the other 
hand the quantity of magnetism displaced through the loop 
must be equal to 


m/4n, . . . . . (22-411) 


since the total amount m is displaced uniformly in all directions. 
This amounts to m/4z per unit solid angle, and therefore to the 
quantity expressed by (22:411) within the angle 2. This 
formula appears to contradict the fundamental principle that 
the algebraic sum-total of magnetism displaced through any 
closed surface is zero. The contradiction is however only 
apparent. The north pole 2 may be pictured in the way shown 
in Fig. 22-4. We may regard it 
as terminating an infinitely thin 
and long magnet. The quantity 
m is displaced inwards through 
the part of any closed surface 
surrounding the pole (such as that 
represented by the broken line), 
within the (infinitely narrow) cross- 
section of the magnet, as indicated 
by the arrows in the figure. 
While an equal quantity m is dis- 
placed outwards and uniformly 
through the remaining part (which 
is practically the whole) of the 
closed surface. On equating (22°41) and (22-411) and substi- 
tuting in (22:4) we get: 


Fig. 22-4 


A+Ani 
a 


Work = — | [On dS)... . (22-42) 


This then is the amount of work we should have to do to estab- 
lish the flux \\@.. dS) through the loop of wire in which the — 


current 7 is flowing. In arriving at this result we have assumed 
¢ to be kept constant while the flux was being established. Let 
us now suppose the constant current 2 to be very small, so 
that we may regard the energy of that part of the magnetic field 
due to 7 as vanishingly small everywhere. ‘The whole energy of 
the magnetic field may then be supposed to be that of the pole 


m which contributes the flux | | (D,,, dS). It is obvious that 
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the energy of the field is not altered by the establishment of the 
flux, while nevertheless work has been done in the process. 
What form of energy then has been produced, and where ? 
We can only conclude that the work has been done in maintaining 
or partly maintaining the current in the wire, and, of course, if 
the circuit consists merely of a piece of wire, the form of energy 
generated will be heat. We are thus led to the result that the 
external E.M.F. (due to a cell or other device) necessary to 
maintain the constant current 7 will be less during the establish- 


ment of the flux [@n. dS) ; that, in fact, while this flux is 


being produced there is an induced electromotive force round 
the loop of wire and a consequent electric field intensity, at 
every point of the loop, tending to maintain the current 1. Now 
in accordance with § 21:9, if €& be the intensity of the induced 
field, the rate at which work is done by it will be 


i (Edl), 
and by (22:42) this must also be equal to 


— (SS i , 48). 


We arrive therefore at the result : 


h(E, A an ( { (Fr as). (22-43) 


It is often convenient to ene the magnetic flux through a 
surface by lines (just as we represent the intensity of an electric 
or magnetic field by lines of force). These are usually called 
lines of induction, and we shall define the number, JN, of them, 
which cut any surface, by 


W = || pn, 4S). -. (22-431) 


The left-hand member of (22°43) represents, as we have seen, 
the electromotive force induced in the loop of wire, while the 
right-hand member becomes — 42AdN/adt. Therefore 


Induced Electromotive Force = a al (22-432) 


This is Faraday’s law; sometimes also termed Neumann’s 
law, after Franz Neumann, who first gave mathematical 
expression to it. 
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It has become customary—rather untortunately—to define 
the number of lines of induction through any surface by 


Ni = ||. dS), . . . (22-433) 
where 
B = wH = 4nAD 


The quantity B (number of lines of induction per unit area) is 
termed simply the magnetic induction. We may consequently 
write (22:432) in the form : 


a eS tay We OS, | Sb eee, a a gee 


dL? 


, 


Induced Electromotive Force = — ! 


7+ | (22-434) 


and when we adopt electrostatic or electromagnetic units, for 
which @ = 1, as we have scen. it simplifies to 


i 


Induced Electromotive Force = — aN" 


7° | (22435) 


The vectors D,, and B become identical when we employ Lorentz- 
Heaviside units, and in this case, of course, V and N’ also become 
identical 

The significance of the sign in (22-435) and similar equations 
must be kept in mind. The left-hand side of this equation 
represents a quantity directed round a closed loop or curve, 
while the right-hand side refers to a quantity directed through 
a sheet or surface which is bounded by the loop. The positive 
directions for the two quantities are related to one another in 
the same way as the directions of rotation and of travel of an 
ordinary right-handed screw. For instance, if the closed curve 
or loop be in the plane of the paper and the positive direction 
round it be the clockwise one, the corresponding positive direction 
for a flux through the paper would be downwards, or away from 
the reader. The negative sign in (22-435) therefore asserts that 
when the downward flux is actually increasing the induced 
E.M.F. has a counter-clockwise direction. It has therefore such 
a direction that it produces. or tends to produce, a magnetic 
flux in the opposite sense to that which gives rise to it. This 


is the law of Lenz. 
The integral 
,/oD,, 
\| (“A as) 
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in (22°43) represents the strength of the magnetic current through 
the imaginary sheet or surface which we supposed to be bounded 
by the wire or closed curve round which the line integral ¢ (&, dl) 
is extended. This magnetic current is the exact analogue of an 
electric displacement current in a dielectric, and no other kind 
of magnetic current is known. There is no magnetic phenomenon 
corresponding to conduction or convection currents of electricity. 
We shall represent the magnetic current density by i,,, so that 


.  aDp 
in=—=™ . . « - (22-436) 


We may now write (22-43) in the form: 


The line integral is extended round any closed curve, while the 
surface integral is extended over any surface bounded by the 
closed curve. We shall term (22-44) the second law of electro- 
dynamics. It should be compared with (22-31). 


. (22°44) 


§ 22-5. Forcr on A CONDUCTOR IN WHICH A CURRENT 
IS FLOWING 


Let AB (Fig. 22-5) represent a wire forming part of a circuit 
in which a current of strength 7 is flowing. We shall suppose it 
to be situated in a magnetic field of ex- 
ternal origin. The magnetic displace- 
ment at any point of the field may be 
represented by D,,. 

If the wire or circuit be moved so 
that a short portion of it, dl, sweeps out 
the small parallelogram shown in the 
figure, a certain amount of work (positive 
or negative) will be done. The work 
done in moving the whole circuit can be 
obtained by the help of (22:42). Leav- 
ing the sign out of account for the 
moment, this work is equal to the pro- Fig. 22-5 
duct of 47Az/a and the change in 


the value of [{@ns dS). Now we may associate a certain 
part of this work with each element, di, of the wire as follows : 
The change in the value of {\@.., dS) is due to the fact that 
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each element, dl, of the wire in suffering a displacement, ds, cuts 
the magnetic flux. If wy be the angle between the direction of 
the current, 2, and that of ds, the arca swept out by the displace- 
ment of di is 


di ds sin y, 


and if the direction of D,, makes an angle ¢ with the normal, JN, 
to the plane of the parallelogram, the corresponding contribution 


to the change of \\@.. dS) is obviously 


D,,, cos f sin p dl ds. 


Therefore the part of the work done by the displacement of dJ is 
7D, cos ¢ sin p dl ds. 
t 


This must be equal to 
Fd ds, 


where Ff, is the component of the force (reckoned per unit length 
of the wire) in the direction ds. On equating the two expressions 
for the work done on dl, we get 

47 


oS AD cos@siny. . . . (22-5) 
a 


If the displacement, ds, be in the direction of the current, 7, the 
angle y, and consequently sin y, will be zero, and in this case 
therefore the component /, of the force 
per unit length will also be zero. The 
force on the wire must therefore be at 
right angles to its length. Further, if 
the direction of ds should coincide with 
that of D,,, the latter will lie in the plane 
of the parallelogram, and ¢ will be a 
right angle. Hence the component, F,, 
of the force in the direction of D,, is also 
zero. We thus arrive at the conclusion 
that the force on the wire is perpendicular 
to the plane which contains the directions 
Fic. 22-51 of the current, 7, and the magnetic dis- 
placement, D,,. In Fig. 22-51 the current, 

2, and the displacement, D,,, are represented in the plane of the 
paper. Let direction of ds be perpendicular to this plane. We 
need not for the moment decide whether it is directed upwards 
or downwards. The parallelogram now becomes a rectangle, and 
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its plane is perpendicular to that of the paper. Since yp is 
now a right angle, we find for the force per unit length the. 
expression : 


sie iD,, Cos 4d, 


or, if 6 be the angle between the directions of the current and 
of D,,, 


ot Dn sind. . . . . . (2251) 


We have thus obtained an expression for the absolute value of 
the force per unit length; but we have still to decide whether, 
in relation to Fig. 22-51, it is directed upwards or downwards. 
This we can easily do in the following way: Suppose D,, to be 
due to a north pole at O. The relations we have already studied 
(§ 22) between the directions of the current and its magnetic 
field indicate that the force on this north pole is directed 
upwards (screw rule). The law of action and reaction therefore 
requires that the force on the current element must be directed 
downwards. The expression (22°51) therefore represents a 
vector product directed downwards. If therefore F represents 
the force per unit length of the wire, and if we indicate the 
vectorial character of the current by i, we find for F: 


F = 24h, Dale... «= (2252) 


Since D,, = uH/47A, = B/4xA this formula becomes : 
F = “fi, BL...) . . (22:53) 


and when we employ electrostatic or electromagnetic units, for 
which a = 1, we have 


F=[i,B}. . . . . . (22°54) 


If the medium be air, or empty space, for which u in E.M. units 
is unity, or practically unity, 


F=[i,H];. . . . . (22:55) 


while with mixed units, for which a =, 


F =—[i, H] oe. ee (2256) 
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It will be well to recall the significance (§ 2:1) of the symbol [ ]. 
Taking (22°55) for example, [i, H] means a vector the absolute 
value of which is iH sin 0, where 0 is the angle between the 
directions of i and H. It is also intended to indicate that the 
direction of this vector is that in which an ordinary screw would 
travel if it rotated in the sense which would turn i across the 
angle, 0, towards H. 


§ 22:6. Force on A CHARGED PARTICLE IN AN ELECTROMAGNETIC 
FIELD 


We shall now consider a charged particle or small charged 
body which is moving with a velocity, v, in a magnetic field. 
We imagine the small body—we take it to be small in order that 

every part of the magnetic field over which 


<a it extends may be considered uniform— 
(Oe s divided into small cylindrical elements of 
volume, any one of which has a length, 

dl dl, in the direction of motion, v, and a 

Fig. 22-6 cross-sectional area, dS. Let the electric 


density in the element be p. We may 
regard this element in motion as constituting a current. This 
current, which is a convection current, is clearly equal to 


p das v. 


It follows therefore from (22°52) that the force on such an 
element is 


a, dS dl{v, D,], 


and since the charge on the element is equal to 
p aS dl, 


the force on the element is equal to 
charge x oy, D,,J.. .  . . (22-6) 


The factor in (22-6) multiplying the charge on an element is 
common to all the elements in the body, and consequently the 
force on the whole body is given by (22-6) if in this formula 
‘charge ’ means the whole charge on the body. We have there- 
fore, if e be the charge on the small body, and F the force : 


F = “qv, D D,J- . . (2261) 
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This represents, of course, only the force due to the magnetic 
field. If an electric field of intensity € be present as well, we 
have for the complete statement of the force: 


F = el8 + “yy, Dal} -.. (2262) 


In empty space, and with the use of mixed units, we find, since 


a=, 
and Myo = K, = 1, 
F = ef + fy, H]}. - 5. (22:63) 


§ 22-7. ELECTROMAGNETIO FIELD EQUATIONS 


If we apply Stokes’s theorem (3°32) to the right-hand side 
of (22°31) we get 


=e) (i, dS) = (| (curl H, dS). 

This equation must hold for any surface, large or small. If 
therefore the surface be reduced to a mere element dS we 
get 


snl, dS) = (curl H, dS), 


and since no restriction can be placed on the direction of the 
vector dS, this last equation will be equally true if we turn dS 
so that its vector arrow points in the X direction. We have 
then 


dS, = dS, 
dS, =0, 
dS, = 0, 


and consequently 


in d§,, = [curl H],.d8, 


Or 


aA = [curl H],. 
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There are, of course, two further equations similarly associated 
with the Y and Z directions. We shall associate with these 
three equations the divergence equation (19-21). The appro- 
priateness of this association will presently appear. The four 
equations may be written: 


a“ oy dz” 

4nA oH 0H 

Ls ce ne 22-7 
a! be Ox” =o 


4a . _ off, oll, 
a 7 aa dy’ 


p = div D. 


Similarly, we get from the second law of electrodynamics (22°44) 
and the associated divergence equation : 


4nA. g€,._ -0€,, 
Se tees CES Cie eS ee 
a oy Oz 
4A 0€. 0€ 
a ee ek. ‘71 
a my oz Ox F] (22 ) 
_4n7A. —0€,  0€, 


ae = eae 
a MZ Ox oy b] 
Q = div D,,. 


We shall direct our attention to a medium with a dielectric 
constant K; but which is not a perfect insulator. That is 
to say, it has a conductivity o which is not zero. Let us 
further suppose that its permeability u is a constant. We have 
then 


;, = E26, 
~ 4A at 


Ge. 


in consequence of (22°32) and (22:33), and corresponding 
expressions for z, and z,. For the components of the magnetic 
current density we find 


ee cil oll, 
™ dn A Ot 
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and similar expressions for 7,,, and t,,. Substituting in equations 
(22-7) and (22°71) we obtain: 


Kaé, 40d, aH, aH, 
a ot a * doy : 

Koé, , 4nA _ 0H, 0H, : 
Boe ae ae ee Se ee) 


K€, 4A 6 _ oH, 0H, 
a dt a ” Ox dy” 
0€, _d&€, , 0&, 4A 

ax Oy 2 K®™ 


and 


— hoy Oe Oe || (22-73) 


at 5 


These are the eeencanda “field ane which we owe to 
Clerk Maxwell. 

We shall sometimes use the following notation, or a notation 
similar to it: 


H,=Fe, °*e, = Fe 
a 
H, = F, te = Fy 
A, = Fy, = a2, 
a 
* = Ste, 
a 
v= eta Ce: 
a 
2 = kd 
a 
gl = liar 
= ra Ps 
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and we shall combine with it the convention : 
feu — — Pye, PE ae ey fiz, 


etc., so that 
Fre = Puy — P= = Fl = 0, 


and we shall use / to represent the product ct. The factor c is 
a constant with the dimensions of a velocity. We shall regard 
it, for the present, merely as a device for introducing symmetry 
into the field equations, and leave till later any inquiry as to 
whether a physical meaning can be attached to it. 

When we introduce this new notation into equations (22°72) 
they take the rather surprising form : 


are aR gFe oRt 
= ee + = ) 

ax ay az al 

aFue aRw aru apy 


fe y 
of Gee ae ep 


(22°74) 
oF = OF = af " ee 
Ox ay dz a 
oF* aru | aF® | oF" ; 
eee - = Ss, 


Ox oy tS 


We have here again, as in § 10°5, a prevision of the restricted 
theory of relativity. We learn that we may regard the com- 
ponents of the field vectors as those of a tensor of the second rank 
in a 4-dimensional continuum, while the current density becomes 
part of a 4-dimensional vector. 
We may deal with the remaining four field equations in a 
similar way; but we shall leave this till a later chapter. 
If we differentiate equations (22-74) partially, the first with 
respect to x, the second with respect to y and so on, we find 
Os*™  ds¥ as? as! 
of ta + > O, . . . (22°75) 
or the 4-dimensional divergence of the vector s is equal to zero. 
This is easily seen to be equivalent to 


div (08) +P =0, -. (22-751) 


an equation which expresses the conservation of electricity. 


CHAPTER VI 
INDUCTIVE CIRCUITS 


§ 22-8. SELF INDUOTANCE 


E have seen (22-435) that the induced electromotive 
force round a closed loop is equal to — dN’ /dt, when 
N’ means the integral (|e. dS) or [ [can dS) 


extended over a surface, or imaginary sheet, having the wire for 
its boundary, and when we adopt units (e.g. E.M. units) for 
which the numerical constant a is unity. The magnetic induc- 
tion, B, in the region in which the circuit or loop of wire is situ- 
ated is commonly represented by lines (lines of induction, 
§ 22-4), the number passing through any surface element dS 
(in the sense of its vector arrow) being (B, dS) or B cos 6 dS. 
This may also be expressed by saying that the number crossing 
any small plane surface dS which is perpendicular to the direction 
of B is numerically equal to BdS. We can visualize the whole 
field as mapped out by these lines of induction, and it will be 
helpful to us to endeavour to describe NV’ in terms of them. The 
circuit to which N’ refers may be a simple loop of wire in a 
plane, or it may be coiled in a more or less complicated fashion ; 
but in either case we think of a surface or imaginary sheet 
which has the wire for its boundary. If we distinguish the sides 
of the sheet by the letters « and f, the direction of the vectorial 
arrow of dS being from « to §; and if we further associate the 
positive sign with all lines of induction cutting the sheet in the 
sense a to f, and the negative sign with those cutting it in the 
opposite sense, then the contribution of a single line, of those 
representing the flux in the field, to the number N’ will be the 
algebraic sum of the number of times it cuts the sheet. It is 
convenient to call NV’ the linked flux to distinguish it from the 
flux mentioned above. 

Let us now consider the case where the magnetic field is 
due solely to the current flowing in the loop of wire, and no part 
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of the field has any other origin. The absolute value of H at 
any point is of course proportional to the current strength, 2, 
and consequently, if we confine our attention to a medium for 
which uw is constant, the value of B at any point is proportional 
toz. Itfollows that N’, the integrated value of B over the sheet, 
is proportional to z. Therefore 


MWe=Li . 2...) (228) 


The constant, L, is called the self inductance of the circuit 
or loop of wire. We may of course regard Z as localized, and 
speak of the self inductance of a wire or coil forming part of a 
circuit, in which case the corresponding NV’ represents the flux 
linked with that part of the circuit. 


§ 22:9. MuruaL INDUCTANCE 


If N’ 4, represent the part of the flux linked with a circuit or 
coil, B, in consequence of a current 7, in another coil, A, we shall 
have, if the permeability of the medium in which the coils 
are situated is constant, 


N’ ap = M, B VAs ° . . ° (22-9) 


where M4, is a constant depending on the positions and shapes 
of the circuits, and of course a corresponding equation for the 
flux linked with the coil A in consequence of a current 2, in the 
coil B; or 

N' pa = Mp Up. : ° . . (22°91) 


In these equations we may choose directions so that both My, 
and WM,, are positive, and we shall prove in § 23:2 that 
Mip=Mzp,= M. The coefficient M is called the mutual 
inductance of the pair of coils. 


§23. Some MATHEMATICAL THEOREMS 


Let ¢ represent a one-valued function of position, i.e. a func- 
tion of a, y and z, such for example as electric density or scalar 
potential, and let y mean the function : 


w= [[[E ae ay ae ea. (23) 


where 7 is the distance of the point (x, y, z) from a specified point 
(%o, Yo, 20), the integration being extended over all values of 
x,yandz. The integral is of course assumed to be convergent. 
What this means may be briefly described as follows: We 
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imagine the integration to be carried out over the region enclosed 
between two spheres described about (25, Yo, 2.) a8 centre, one 
with a small radius, 7,;, and the other with a large radius, 1,. 
The assumption of convergence means that this integral 
approaches a finite limiting value as 7, approaches zero and r, 
approaches infinity. The function y is obviously a function of 
(x 0» Yo: 2). 
We shall now show that 


ov — || [% ae dy ae, . oe (23°01) 


In Fig. 23 two identical volume elements, dx dy dz, are shown ; 
one of them having 

its centre at (7%, y¥, Y 

z), and the other 

having its centre 


at (x + day, y, 2). 

Obviously the two L,Y, z x+hX,,Y,z 
lines, 7, one joining r r 

(%o, Yo, 20) to the 

element at (x, y, 2), 


and the other join- Xo. Yo:Zo Ly+AL, 1Yos~o 
ing (%_ + d%, Yo, 

2,9) to the element 9g 
at (w+ dx, Y, 2), Fia. 23 

are equal and par- 

allel to one another. The first volume element contributes to 
wy (Xo, Yo, 29) the amount 


© das dy de 


X 


the other contributes to the value of wy at the point (x, + dx,, 
Yo, 29) the amount 


oe + oan, 
~ dx dy dz, 


and clearly 


— dx, 
Ox 
Pro+dxoVo.2o —_ W25,Vorko << I) Lr dx dy dz. 


Therefore 


O¢ 
Ow Ox 
oF dx, = dx.|| |= du dy dz, 
OX 5 r 


and the formula (23-01) follows in consequence. 
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Let us now study the vector 


] curl t 
ss 5 [[ [SE de dy ae, - .. (23-01) 


the integration again being extended over all values of x, y and 
z, and s meaning the value of the vector at the point (%o, Yo, 20) 
from which the distances r are measured. The theorem (23) 
gives 


curl s = =I jcurteurit du dy dz, 


IU 


and by (2°45) therefore 


_ lyrrpsraddivt ,. ,. 1 Vt : 
curl s = | | {RS de dy de alt) dw dy dz. 


IU r 


If t approaches zero sufficiently rapidly with increasing 7 (sec 
§ 3-1), the second integral represents t at the point (a9, Yo, 20), 
and if further 


div t = 0, 
we obtain 


t=curls. . . . . . (23°02) 
If any other vector, s’, have the property 
t = curl sg’, 


then the two vectors s’ and s must differ by a vector which is 
a gradient, i.e. 
s’—_s=fradd¢, . . . . (23:03) 


where ¢ is a scalar quantity. We can demonstrate this in the 
following way : 
curl s’ — curl s = 0 


by hypothesis, and therefore 
curl (s’ — s) = 0, 


and consequently 
ie curl w Ea a ee) 
— a 


where 
w means Ss’ — Ss. 
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The theorem (2°45) gives 


{{(@acere du dy dz = {{{< © dx dy dz, 


or grad! ral | j= dau dy dz} =o 
| 4.2 r 
This is identical with (23:03) if we write 
i= —L[[{=s (S" = 8) ty dy dz... (23-04) 
st 


§ 23:1. THe VeEcToR POTENTIAL 


The formula (3°16) is valid for H when H means the field 
intensity due to a current circuit of finite dimensions, since in 
this case it behaves at infinity like 1/r?. If, further, the per- 
meability of the medium be constant, i.c. independent of H, 
div H = 0, and we may make use of (23°02) and write 


H-=curlA. . . . . . (231) 
If we adopt for A the vector 
] curl H 
= all | oS de dy dz... (28:2) 


(see (23°01)), it will have the property 
div A = 0, 


since, by (2°42), the divergence of a curl is identically zero. 
Turning to equations (22°7) and substituting curl A for H, 
we find at once 


470A . i 

- 1, = — W°A,, 
silay ~_Wd4, . . . . (2311) 
ey = — V'4,, 


since div A = 0. 

If now the current density i, and consequently its compo- 
nents 72,, 2, and 2,, are functions of position and independent of 
the time, these equations are mathematically identical with 
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Poisson’s equation (§ 18-7). The solution of the first one, for 
example, may be written : 


A,(%o, Yo: 20) “(| da dy dz, »  . (23°12) 


the integration extending over all the region where 2, differs 
from zero. 

We may apply this result to the special case of a single loop 
of wire carrying a steady current. Instead of the volume 
element dx dy dz we shall employ an element like that shown 
in Fig. 22-6, which we may now regard as representing a piece 
of the wire through which the current is flowing, dl in length 
and dS in cross-sectional area. ‘Therefore the contribution of 
any element d/l to the value of the component A, of the vector 
A at some point %o, Yo, 20 I8 


Ai cos ¢dl 
ar 


where 1(=i dS) is the total current in the wire, and must be 
sharply distinguished from the current density i; and ¢ is the 
angle between the direction of the current, 7, and the direction s. 
We have consequently for A, the expression : 


A, = —pen ee 2. (23-13) 
a T 


in which, as the symbol @¢ indicates, the integration is to be 
extended round the current loop. 


§ 23-2. NruMANN’S THEOREM 


We now consider two circuits—we may suppose them to be 
two loops of wire—round one of which the current 7 is flowing, 
and we inquire about the flux linked through the other. That 
is to say, if as usual we suppose each loop to be the boundary 
of a surface or sheet, we wish to find an expression for the 
algebraic number of lines of induction cutting the second sheet. 
We shall confine our attention to the case where the permea- 
bility of the medium in which the circuits are situated is constant 
(i.e. independent of H), and distinguish the two circuits by the 
numbers 1 and 2. Then the linked flux will be: 


Mi = constant x | | (H, dS), 


the constant being u/42A. H is the magnetic field intensity 
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at points on sheet 2 due to the current, 2, in the circuit 1, and 
dS is an element of the surface 2. By (23:1) this may be 
written : 


Mi = a| | (cunt A, dS), 
4nA 


and therefore (Stokes’s theorem ) 


Mi = 


This is equivalent to 


Mi = Aull, an 
i=" haul, (23-2) 


where A, is the component of A in the direction d/,. By (23°13) 
Bice oe ec 5. (23201) 


where r is the distance between the elements dl, and dl., and 
@ is the angle between their directions. On substituting in 


(23-2) we get 
Mi = foo —ets 
7 47a, y - 


Whence 
_ COs e dl, dy : 
t= ppeee’ 5. (2321) 


The current, 2, is flowing round circuit 1 in the direction dJ,. 
If instead we have a current, 2, flowing round circuit 2 in the 
direction of dl,, it is quite obvious that we get precisely the same 
expression, (23:21), for the consequent flux linked through 
circuit 1, which proves the statement J ,7 = Mp, (22:9 and 
22°91). This is known as Neumann’s Theorem. 


§ 23:3. Mutua INDUCTANCE OF T'Wo COAXIAL CIRCLES 


We shall apply Neumann’s formula (23-21) to the special 
case where the two circuits are circles with a common axis. 
Having adopted a direction along the common axis (a in Fig. 
23:34) as the positive direction, we shall carry out the two 
integrations of Neumann’s formula in the positive sense round 
both circles, Let L be the axial distance between the two 
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circles, R, and #&, their respective radii, and ¢ the angle shown 
in Fig. 23-38, in which the two circles are shown projected on 


(6) 


Fic. 23-3 


a plane perpendicular to the axis. The square of the projection 
of the line 7, joining the points A and B, is 
RY? + Rk — 2h,R, cos ¢, 
and consequently 
r= (7? +R? + KR —2R,R, cos dV".  . (233) 
The tangential component, A,, of the vector potential at 
any point, B, on the circle, 2, due to the unit current in circle, 1, 
is (23-201), with units for which A = a =1, 
A, —R bares Re SER 
. ‘y (2 + RY + R2 — 2R,R, cos g}/?’ 
1 


since dl, = f,d¢. 


It is easy to see that A, has the same value at all points on 
circuit 2, so that the further integration (23:21) with respect to 
l, is simply equivalent to multiplying by 27R,. The flux of 
magnetic force through 2 is therefore 


Qa 


so dp 
oe a | CZ - 
oe ‘| (7+ + Rye —2R,R, os gp GSS) 


(0) 
If the permeability of the medium be unity, this will be identical 
with the mutual inductance of the circles, as defined in § 22:9. 
To evaluate (23°31) we introduce a new variable, 6, defined by 


g=0+n, 
and on substituting we get 
by 
i —~ 0.d0 
M =2 RAR, | Renewed cae eee 
mew’? | (2 + RY + RZ + 2R,R, cos ae 


—TT 
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On making the further substitution 


2 = 6, 
me (2 sin? e — 1)d 
sin? e — l)de 
Beas ank,R, | {72 + (R, + R,)? — 4R,R, sin? e}/?’ 
—1/2 
+n/2 
ee M= 4nRk,R, | (2 sin? e — 1)de 
{22 + (R, + BP}? ) (1 — «8 sin? e}/?? 
—nr/2 
in which 
ies 4R,R, 


{L? + (R, + B,)?} 


This may be written 
w/2 


eres 2 sin? « — l)d 
M = 4nVER,| « | (2 sin? € — I)de 


V1 —x? sin? ¢ i 


which is easily seen to be identical with 


M = 4nVBR,| {(- = «)F(«) a B(x), _ (23-32) 
where F(x) and H(«) are the elliptic integrals of § 7: 

w/2 
r de 

F(x) = | ——_., 

ie) | v= 

0 
n/2 

E(k) = | V1 — «sin? é| de. 


0 

The modulus « is, of course, less than unity, and if we write 
K = sin 7, 

L? a (R 1 R,)? 

L? + (RB, + R,)” 

or cosy=?r'/r", . . 2...) (28:321) 

where 7’ means the shortest distance separating two such points 


as A and B (Fig. 23:3), and r” the longest possible distance. 
The logarithm of expression, 


we find cos’ y = 


(= — «) Fe) — 2H(e), -.. (23:33) 
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has been tabulated by Clerk Maxwell for values of y ranging 
from 60° to 90° (Treatise, Vol. II, second edition, p. 317). 

If the square root expressions (1 — x? sin? <)—!/* and 
(1 — x? sin? «)* in the integrals F and LH respectively be ex- 
panded by the binomial theorem, and the integrations then 
carried out, it will be found that the resulting expression for 
(23°33) approaches the limit 


ric? 


sk (23-34) 


when « approaches zero. We may verify this result by applying 
it to two very simple cases: firstly, that in which circle 2 is 
coplanar with circle 1 (£2 = 0), and of infinitesimal radius (R, 
very small). Elementary considerations make 


M=27?*h2/R,, . . . . (23341) 
while (23°32) in association with (23-34) yields 


7K? 
M=4nVR,R| 4g... . (23342) 
4k R R 
In this case Bp ee 
(RFR) Ry 
and therefore K3 = 8 a RS 
dea 


On substituting this in (23-342) we obtain the result (23°341) 
as we should expect. The other simple illustration is that for 
which the circles are separated by a distance very great com- 
pared with either radius (L very great). Elementary methods 
yield in this case : 


_ 277K AR? 


M pe 


while the same result will be seen to emerge from (23°32) in 
association with (23°34). 


§ 23-4. ENrerRGY 1N THE MaGynetic FIELDS oF CURRENTS 


We shall now investigate the energy in the magnetic field 
of a current of strength, 2, flowing round a loop of wire abc 
(Fig. 23-4). We may think of the part of the loop represented 
by the broken line as below the plane of the paper, Imagine 
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a sheet with abc as its boundary, and suppose the magnetic 
lines of force constructed which 
cut the sheet at points on the 
boundary of a surface element, 
dS,, of the sheet. These lines 
will mark out a tube of force, 
def. We shall begin by writing 
down an expression for the mag- 
netic energy in an element, O, of 
the tube. In accordance with 
§ 21-4, this will amount to 


4D,,H dS dl, 


where dl and dS are respectively 
the length and _ cross-sectional 
area of the element, or Fia. 23:4 


1D,,dS (H,dl),. . . . . (23:4) 


in which dl represents the linear element as a vector having the 
same direction as H. The total energy in the tube will be 


1D ndSO(H, dl),. . . . . (23-41) 
since D,,dS has (§ 21) the same value at all cross-sections of 
the tube. But by (22:3) this is equal to 


47 Ay 
a 


An Ar 
a 


x 4D,,d8, 


or 


X (Dinos dS,), 


where dS, is the surface element cut by the tube out of the 
sheet which we have supposed to be stretched across abc, and 
Dino 18 the magnetic displacement at points on the sheet. When 
we add up the energies of all such tubes associated with the 
circuit we get 


a x and | { (Dinos dS), 


or ie i x 4nAN, 
| . oe ee (23-42) 
or U = 4-N’, 
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where U is the energy and N and N’ have the meanings already 
described. In accordance with the definition (22-8) this is 
equivalent to 


2 
7 =, oe es (23-43) 


or, if we employ units for which @ = 1, 


Ushi  . 2 2). (23-431) 


§ 23:5. Fir~tp ENnerGy Associatep with Two Crrcurrs 


Let the two circuits be represented by closed loops 1 and 2 
in Fig. 23-5, the broken parts of the lines representing the parts 
of the loops below the plane of the paper. Let us further suppose 
currents 2, and 2, flowing round 
the loops 1 and 2 respectively in 
the directions indicated in the 
figure. Some of the lines (or 
tubes) of induction will travel so 
as to go round one loop only (a 
in Fig. 23-5); others, like b, will 
embrace both loops. Let us 
imagine a surface, cutting the 
plane of the paper in the line AB, 
and dividing the whole space 
where the magnetic field is appre- 
ciable into two parts, one contain- 
ing the circuit 1 and the other 
containing the circuit 2. In deal- 
ing with such tubes of induction 
as a, which envelop the current 7, only, we can proceed exactly 
as in § 23:4. In dealing with tubes like 6 which envelop 
both currents we shall divide the line integral ¢ (H, dl) which 
appears in the expression (23°41) into two parts—one part 
extending along the tube from y to x, points where it is cut by 
the surface AB, and the remaining part along the tube from 
x to y, on the other side of AB, and we shall not introduce any 
error if we add to the first part of the integral any quantity, «, 
provided we subtract « from the second part. We shall take 


Iria. 23:5 


for e the integral | (H, dl) along a line in the surface AB 


from 2 to y. The complete integral ¢ (H, dl) round the tube 
may thus be expressed as the sum of two integrals, one en- 
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circling 7, only, the other going round 7, only. Remembering 
this we see that we may write tor the whole energy 


i ee ; : 
U == iN + iNe}. 2 2. (2355) 


where VV,’ is the number of lines of induction linked through 
circuit 1, while NV,’ is the number linked through circuit 2. 
Now if the permeability of the medium in which the circuits 
are situated be constant (independent of H), 


Ny = Ly + Mts,) 
NJ = Mi, + La.,} 
Where ZL, is the self-inductance of circuit 1, J7 is the mutual 


inductance of the circuits and L, the self-inductance of circuit 2. 
On substituting in (23:5) we get 


tae - {Li,2 + 2Méyin + Lyi2}. . . (2352) 


ay 


(23:51) 


§ 23-6. ALTERNATING CURRENTS 


Let us consider a circuit like that illustrated in Fig. 23-6, 
in which we have resistance, self-inductance and capacity in 
series, and a cell or other source 


of current with an E.M.F. equal Vy 
to EK in the sense of the arrow, L 
which in the first instance we shall 0 == 


assume to be constant. Let J be E 

the current at any instant in the Vie. 23-6 
direction of the arrows. We have 

then an E.M.F. in the cell equal to E, and a consequent E..M.F., 


due to the varying magnetic field, equal to — Le in suitable 


units ((22°435) and (22-8)), and if we represent the potentials 
of the condenser plates by O and JV, as indicated in the figure, 
the net work done in overcoming the resistance of the conduct- 
ing parts of the circuit will be 


i] 
E-2L-—V . . . . . (236 
7a (23-6) 
on each unit quantity of electricity flowing round the circuit. 
In accordance with the definition of resistance. this expression 


must be equated to #/. Thus we have 


BLS y= -o... (2361) 
Ce 
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If @ be the quantity of electricity which has reached the con- 
denser at the instant f, 


V=Q/C, 
where C' is the capacity of the condenser, and 
f= dQ/dt; 


consequently equation (23-61) becomes 


_7PQ pt , 1 
or 
’Q , kdQ ] 0; 
dE — dk -- 7a" ———s nes ° e ry (23 62) 


This equation gives us information as to the dependence of the 
condenser charge on the time. 

If we differentiate (23°62) with respect to the time, remem- 
bering that EK is constant, we easily get 


ar kdl ] 
a + ta + tot 0 . . . (23°63) 
This equation enables us to express the current J as a function 
of the time. 
These equations, (23-62) and (23-63), are the familiar equa- 
tions of damped simple harmonic motion. Both of them can be 
written in the form 


dx da pies as ; 
Ga tq +O =0, . . . (23:64) 


in which a and b? are real and positive constants. The general 
solution of (23°64) is 


a = Ae” + Ber”, » . . . (23641) 
where 4,e=-—a4+vae—ol, 
A =. Sa a aa V ae aay b2 | 3 


and A and B are constants of integration. The expression 
(23°641) fails to be a general solution in the special case where 
6b? =a, It may readily be verified that, in this case, the general 
solution is 


x= (A+ Bie, . . . . (23-642) 


where again A and B are constants of integration. 
From the point of view associated with our electrical problem 
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the most interesting case is that in which 5? >a?, and the j’s 
consequently complex numbers. In this case it is convenient 


to write 
4,=—a+ive? —aal, 
A, = —a —ivb? — a? |, 
where i means V —1|. We shall use the letter w, in the sense 
w, = Vb? — a , 


so that the general solution (23-641) becomes 


%= eaat {A etot 4. Bee ot }, 
Or 
a=-e “f{A’ cosa, + B’sinw it}, . . (23°65) 


where A’ and B’ are constants of integration. If we multiply 


this expression outside the brackets { } by K( = VA’? + B’?| ) 
and divide by K within the brackets, we get 


x= Ke“ cos (wt —n), . . «. (23°651) 
where tan 1 = B’/A’. 


In this expression we may regard K and 7 as new arbitrary 
constants. When the damping factor, a, is zero, x is a strictly 
periodic (simple harmonic) function of #¢, its period being 


tT) =2n/oy . . . . . (23°66) 


Even when a is not zero, and x consequently not a strictly 
periodic function of #, it is usual to speak of +r(= 27/w,) as the 
period of oscillation of x. The quantity, Ke-“, is the ampli- 
tude of x. It will easily be seen that, so long as a is not less 
than 6, x approaches zero the more rapidly the smaller a is 
(23°641). On the other hand, so long as a is not greater than 
b, the amplitude of x, namely Ke~™, diminishes the more rapidly 
the greater is the value of a. In fact the disturbance, of which 
2 iS &@ measure, disappears most rapidly when the damping 
factor, a, has its critical value, namely a = b. 

Equation (23°62) becomes identical with (23°64) when we 
substitute 

x for @ — EC, 


a for &/2L, 
and 6b? for 1/LC. 
Consequently 
~ EC =e “RK cos LT Rly \ . (23-67 
Q coi aan n ( ) 


9 
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The constants K and », or A’ and B’, are determined by the 
initial conditions. Let us take. for example, the case where the 
impressed EH.M.F’. is zero, i.e. HK = 0, and as initial conditions : 


@=Q, 
and (20) <0 


This is the state of affairs at a moment when the plates of a 
charged condenser are connected through a conducting wire 
possessing self-inductance. ‘Taking the form of solution (23°65), 


at the instant 4 = 0. Therefore 


Q,=A’. . . . . ) . (23-671) 
Differentiating (23-65) we get 
& = —ax +e-“{_ «@,A’ sin w,yt + wb’ cos wt}, 
da dQ 
d ee Se = 0 
= hi Be ics 
therefore 
0=—aA’+a,B’. . . . (23-672) 
Consequently 
A’ = Qo 


B’ = RQ,/2LV1/LC — R2/4L? |. 


§ 23:7. Forcep OscILLATIONS—RESONANCE 


If the impressed E.M.F. in (23-61), instead of being constant, 
have the form : 


K = E, cos ot, 
or K = K, sin at, 


where I, and w are constants, the former being the amplitude, 
the latter the angular frequency, of the impressed E.M.F., 
we get on substituting : 


(A) E, cos wt — Lo ee ee RI, 
- (23-7) 
(B) E, sin ot —L“# — V, = RI,,| 


I, and f, representing the current strengths in the two cases 
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respectively. We shall multiply (23-7 (B)) by i= vV — 11}, 
and add (A) and (B) together. We thus get 


E, eit LS (I, + il.) — (Vi + 4Vs) = RL, + 41h), 


or, if we write 


l=1,+d,, 
V = Vi a iV», 
Q => 0; + Q., 
and differentiate : 
: ; (hy oe | dl 
twe Go, oles eos ee 
iwk ,¢€ La at i. 
We shall write this in the form: 
a2] al oy _. WE, « 
aa + 2ts + Ol = —-—e : »  »« (23°71) 


in which, it will be observed, a and b have the same meanings 
as in § 23°6. 
This equation has the particular solution : 


I = Me, oe ee we CSTD) 
provided 

M=E,/{R + 1(@L —1/oC)}, . .  (23°721) 
or 

M = Hy e-* /{R? + (aL — 1/oC)?}4, 
where 

tan @ = (oL —1/wC)/R.. «© . .  .  (23°722) 

The general solution of the equation is: 


T = Aes + Bet + Met, . . . (23°73) 


where A and B are the constants of integration, and A, and 4, 
have the meanings described in § 23°6. It will be noticed that, 
after the lapse of a sufficiently long time, the complementary 
part of this solution, namely 
Ae + Ber, 

becomes negligibly small by comparison with the particular 
solution (23°72), so that usually J is described by the latter 
with sufficient accuracy. In this case then we have 


p= ———__ ott | (23-73) 


Rath) 
+(e — <a) } 
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The real part of this is the solution of (23°7 (A) ) and the purely 
imaginary part is the solution of (23-7 (B)). Thus 

I, =I, cos (wt — 9), 

I, =I, sin (wt — 4), 
where I, =E,/{F? + (@L — 1/00)? }/" 
is the amplitude of the current. The quantity, oL — 1/wV, is 
called the reactance of the circuit and 

VRP + (oL — 1/00)?| 


is its impedance. The angle, ¢, represents the amount by 
which the current lags in phase behind 
the impressed E.M.F. The relationship 
between these quantities is illustrated in 


(23-74) 


g 
wr : : Fig. 23-7. 
st) 8 If we regard the current amplitude, 
@ Jo, as a function of the angular frequency, 


w, we observe that it is a maximum when 


w has the value V1/ZC |, the reactance, 
and consequently tan ¢, then being zero. 
This special case is called resonance. 
It occurs when the period of the impressed H.M.F. is 


Tt = 2nV1/LC |. 


If at the same time the resistance, #, happens to be relatively 
small, the period 


T)(= 20V1/LC — R2/4L? |) 


of the natural oscillations in the circuit is practically equal 
to t, the period of the forced oscillations. Resonance occurs 
then, provided the coefficient, 2a, in the so-called dissipative 
term of (23:64) is negligibly small, when the period of the 
impressed E.M.F. is equal to, or nearly equal to, the natural 
period of oscillation of the circuit. 


Resistance 
Fig. 23-7 


§ 23-8 Aoriviry or tHE ImMpresseD E.M.F.—Root MraAn 
SQUARE VALUES 


The work done by the impressed E.M.F. during the whole 
period, t = 27/w, is expressed by 


27/w 2ir/w 
| Eldt = E,I, | cos wt cos (wt — ¢) dt, .  (23°8) 
U 


0 
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in consequence of (23-7) and (23-74). The integral is equal to 
Qn /us 
{ cos wt cos (wt — $) dt = cos g. . . (23:81) 
0 
Consequently the work done by the impressed E.M.F. during a 
whole period, t = 22/w, is 


It 
Elo COS ¢, 


EJ ot cos @ 


. (23-82) 


or 


The average rate, therefore, of supply of energy to such a circuit is 


ate cosd. . . . . . (23°83) 
The average value of E, is 


2r/w 
2 


E, | cos? wi dt, 
sr 


and since, by (23°81), the integral is equal to z/w, or to 1/2, we 
have 


Be=B/2 . 2... . (2384) 
Similarly, 
P=P/2. . . . . (23841) 
If we write 
VE | =E 
ns _ (23-842) 
VI | = Ip, 
we find that (23°83) becomes 
Eprlp cos . ‘ i ‘ ‘ , (23°85) 


The factor cos ¢ is called the power factor, while Ep and I, 
are termed the root mean square values of the E.M.F. and 
current, respectively. We may therefore say that the rate of 
supply of energy to the circuit is equal to the product of 
the power factor and the root mean square values of the 
E.M.F. and the current. 
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It is a consequence of (23°85) that the rate of supply of 
energy approximates to zero as ¢ approaches + or — 7/2. 
This happens when the resistance is very small compared with 
the reactance. In the circuit we are studying, the energy sup- 
plied is converted into heat in conducting part of it. The value 
of Ip can, for given Ep, be kept down to any desired limit by 
arranging that the impedance in the circuit is big enough; and 
this can be done by making the reactance large—by a large 
value of LZ for example—while the resistance & may be quite 
small. That is to say, the current may be kept below some 
desired limit by a means which makes the power factor small 
and thus avoids the waste of energy in the form of heat. This 
is the principle of the choking coil, which is simply a coil of 
variable self-inductance and low resistance. It should be 
observed that the power factor becomes equal to unity when 
resonance sets in, since the reactance is then zero. 

The consequences of making the capacity, which is in series 
in a circuit, very large are (a) that the amplitude of V, the 
potential difference between the condenser plates, will become 
very small, since V is always equal to Q/C, and (b) that the 
term 1/wC in the reactance likewise becomes small. Conse- 
quently if the condenser be removed, i.e. if the wires joined to 
its terminals be joined to one another, the change in the circuit 
is equivalent to making C' infinite, and the impedance then 
becomes VR? + wl? |. 

We shall, when there is no danger of confusion or misunder- 
standing, speak of the complex quantities E (= E, e), V and 
I as the electromotive force, potential difference and current 
respectively ; and we shall speak of the complex quantity, 
R+i(aL —1/weC), or R + 10L, in the case where C = ©, as 
the resistance.! 


§ 23-9. Tim TRANSFORMER 


We shall now study the case of two circuits, each having 
resistance and self-inductance in series, but no condenser (i.e. 
C =o). In one of the circuits, the primary one, we shall 
suppose an impressed sinusoidal H.M.F. like (23-7). In the 
secondary circuit we shall suppose no impressed E.M.F. except 
such as is due to the mutual inductance between the two circuits. 


1 Whenever it becomes necessary to distinguish between the real 
quantity, R, usually termed ‘resistance’, and the complex quantity, 
R + u(oL — 1/wC), to which it is often convenient to apply the term 
‘ resistance ’, we shall call the former Ohmic Resistance. 
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The appropriate differential equations are easily seen to be: 


pee ae ut + RT’ =e, 

dt dt | 

dI' dI" | : : (23-9) 
M— - ee Ry" wed #) 

7G ae 


in which L’, I’, R’ refer to the primary circuit, while LD”, I", R” 
refer to the secondary circuit. M is the coefficient of mutual 
inductance of the circuits, and with suitable choice of the positive 
direction of the current in the secondary, it will be a positive 
constant. 
A particular solution of (23-9) will be : 
fe Aeet 
P? = nes 
if suitable values be assigned to the constants, A and B. These 
values can be determined by substitution in (23-9) as follows : 


iwh'A +10MB + R’A = E,, 
IWMA +10L"B + R’B= 0, 


(23-91) 


or 
Se + 40L’)A + ie = a . (23-92) 
IWMA + (R" + iwob”)B=0; 
whence 
2M 
_- CE 0 (Fee a so 
A ; [R + ww RT tok") 
or 
_ fay w*M2R" NV, py AP 
ean al R + RoE +10 Both) (> (23:93) 
while 
wo M 
BR iol 
or =O geet, .  . (23°94) 
a/R" ae w?L,”? | 
in which 


tan e = wl"/R". 
If the secondary were absent, or MZ = 0, we should have for A, 
A= H)/{f’ + iol}. 


so that the consequences of the presence of the secondary circuit, 
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for the primary one, are equivalent to an increase in its 
resistance equal to 


wr? MR" 
R”2 + qm2fy”2’ 
together with a diminution of ats self-inductunce equal to 


ow? MeL" 
R" ae w2l"2 


anc a consequent increase of rts power factor. 

Equation (23-94) shows that the current in the secondary 
circuit lags in phase behind that in the primary circuit by an 
amount which lies between 2/2 and a. In fact we may write 
for the current in the primary : 


Er 
| : - cos (wt — 9d), 
Vp? + wd? : 
where tan ¢d = wA/p, 


and p aud 4 are respectively the apparent resistance and apparent 
self-inductance of the primary, i.e. 

pH=h + a7MPR"/(k”™ + wD"), 

A=L' — 0? M?L"/(k” + wD"), 
The current in the secondary is 


oM LE , 


[ - = ag SSA fA PRS aga AT: SP ESR CTS NE SEEN PAPC PE C 
© Vp? 2 | VR” + wD” | 


os (wi — d — m/2 — «). 
The reader can easily verify that the force of attraction between 
the two circuits is equal to 


where K is a positive constant. Hence the average force of 
attraction is equal to the product of a positive constant and the 
integral : 


Or /w 


— | cos (wl — d) cos (wt — d — a/2 — «e)db. 
27 


0 


The value of the integral is 
5 Cos (%/2 + 8), 


and is consequently negative. Repulsion therefore predominates 
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between the two circuits. This is the explanation of the classical 
experiment of Elihu Thomson. 

We have tacitly assumed in the foregoing theory of the simple 
transformer that we are justified in adopting the particular 
solution described by (23°91) and the succeeding formulae. It 
is easy to show that the complementary parts of the solution, 
involving two arbitrary constants, rapidly approach zero, and so 
leave us with the particular solution we have been using. To 
get this complementary part of the solution we replace the 
right member of (23:9) by zero, and try to get a solution of the 
resulting equations, which we may term the modified equations, 
of the form : 

I’ = ae™, 
re sy . (23°95) 


a and 6b being constants. On substitution in the modified 
equations we obtain : 


(AL’ + R’)a + AMb = 0, 23-96 
4Ma + (AL" + R")b = 0 78) 
If a and b are not to vanish, we must have: 
AL’ + R’, AM 
AM. AL" +.R"| =% - - (23-961) 


Thus we learn that there are two possible values of A, say A, 
and A,. It is easy to see that, if both of these values are real, 
they must also be negative, and if complex they have real parts 
which are negative.1_ Imagine one of these roots, 4,, to be sub- 
stituted in (23-95) and call the amplitudes a, and b, to distinguish 
them from the corresponding amplitudes when the root, 4,, is 
used. We learn from (23°96) that 


a,/b, —— AM / (AL + R’) 
= — (A,L" + R")/A LM. 
Only one of the constants a, and b, is therefore arbitrary, and 
the solution (23-95) is not the general one. If, however, we use 


the root, A,, we find another solution with one arbitrary constant. 
We combine these two solutions and thus obtain : 


I’ =ay,e + a,ert, 
° . (2397) 


Yh — bes! + b,e*" 


1 The coefficients of A#,A and the remaining term in the quadratic 
equation (23°961) have all the same sign, since L’L” — M? is positive. 
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in which the constants a, and a, may be arbitrary, b, and b, 
being determined from them by means of (23-96). Equations 
(23-97) thus represent the general solution of the modified 
equation, and if we add them to the particular solution of (23-9) 
we obtain its general solution. The property of the 4’s mentioned 
above ensures that the expressions (23-97) will asymptotically 
approach zero as ¢ increases. 


§ 24. ExtTrEnsion or KirconHorr’s Laws 


Kirchhoff’s laws (§ 21-7) constitute a comparatively simple 
implement for solving problems associated with networks of 
conductors in which constant E.M.F.s are seated. They reduce 
such problems to that of solving sets of linear algebraic equations. 
We can extend these laws in a simple way to networks the 
branches of which have ohmic resistance, self-inductance and 
capacity in series, including of course cases where, for example, 
the resistance or the self-inductance, or both might be vanishingly 
small, or where the capacity might be infinite (condenser absent). 
The extension only applies when the impressed E.M.F.s in the 
branches vary with time in a sinusoidal or simple harmonic way, 
and when all the impressed E.M.F.s have the same frequency.! 

These extended 

Co laws reduce the 

L.. » mathematical cal- 

anata a} |b culations  associ- 

as ated with such 

WONKA —— network problems 

: soe to the compara- 

Fig. 24 tively simple one 

of solving lnear 

algebraic equations: in fact, any such problem becomes, mathe- 

matically, identical with a corresponding one for a network in 

which constant E.M.F.s are seated, and in which only ohmic re- 
sistance is involved. 

Let us consider first a typical branch, 12 in Fig. 24, of such 
a network, the positive direction being from 1 to 2. Seated in 
it is an impressed E.M.I*., which we may call E,,, directed from 
1 to 2, and which may be expressed as the product of a positive 
constant and cos wt. Superposed on this E.M.F. may be one or 
more Hi.M.F.s due to the inductive influence of other branches 
of the network, such as stin Fig. 24. Further, the branch 12 may 


1 We shall not exclude the possibility of mutual induction between one 
branch and another. 
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contain self-inductance, L,,, and capacity, C,,. The differential 
equation for the branch has therefore the form : 


dl. dl 
Eas — Mert — Lu! 


in which V, — V, will be replaced, at a subsequent stage, by 
Q1./C1.. We must make use of the device explained in § 23-7, 
and give E,, the form: 

Ki, a Ave, 


+ V, — Va SB Ve — V, i Riel ie, (24) 


where A,, is a real and positive constant. On differentiating 
(24) we obtain the equation 


d*f, L d*I,. 1 


iwA,,e! — Ma = 1 as Gf! 
aV, aV, | dl ,. : 
+ a ae = ote rae . (24-01) 


When we add together all the equations for a mesh, or closed 
loop, in the network, the terms dV /di annul one another, as in 
§ 21-7, and we obtain an equation which has the form: 


d?I,, Ig i 
dt? dt? 8 dt 


In this equation the «f refer to the branches of the closed loop, 
the st refer to those parts of the network which produce induced 
K.M.F.s in it, and c,, is an abbreviation for 1/C,,. We have 
a differential equation like (24°02) for every closed loop in the 
network, and it is easy, by a simple extension of the method 
indicated in § 23-9, to obtain the general solution of the whole 
set of equations. For the reasons explained in §§ 23-7 and 
23°9 the complementary part of this general solution soon 
becomes evanescent, and we are left with expressions for the 
currents of the form : 


et DiwAyg = LM gp! + LLgg —* + ZR + Ztyplag- (24:02) 


Tip =e, 2 2... (2403) 


where I,, is a constant, and not necessarily real. We can infer 
at once that the potential, V, at any point on the network has 
a similar form, namely 


V=Ve™, 2. 2...) (24031) 
Similarly, the charge @ on any condenser is 
Qis = Qy.e%, 


and consequently 
Ts a 10Q 19: e ° e ° (24-032) 
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It is now clear that we may write instead of (24) 


: 1 
E22 —70M gil + V, = v= IR 12 +i(oL, —<7-) fle ° (24-04) 
12 


remembering that Q,./C\,=V,—V, and making use of 
(24-032), or finally 


Eye + Vi—Ve=Ruli, . . « (24:05) 
where E12 = Ey. = 10M lg, 
and R,. — Rie -- i(oLs = | ) 
WoC x. 


The variable part of every term in (24:05) is simply contained 
in the common factor e“, so that when we divide by it we are 
left with an equation in every way comparable with (21-71), 
except for the fact that the quantities involved are in general 
complex. It follows that for any mesh in a network, in every 
part of which the impressed E.M.IF. is sinusoidal and of the 
same angular frequency, w, everywhere, we may adopt equations 
analogous to (21-7), namely : 


SE=SRI, . . . . . (24-06) 


in which E, R and J are the complex quantities, the meaning of 
which has already been explained. 

We have been assuming, while dealing with alternating 
currents, that the conduction current along a wire has the same 
strength at all cross-sections of the wire. This is not of course 
strictly true, since the variation of the electric field will give rise 
to displacement currents in the surrounding air or insulating 
medium. These displacement currents are, however, inappreci- 
able except through the condenser itself (or through the con- 
densers). This becomes obvious when we remember that for a 
given rate of change of the field intensity the associated displace- 
ment current is proportional to the area through which it is 
passing ; and the area of the surface of the conducting wire, or 
wires, in the circuits we are studying is very minute compared 
with that of the condenser plates. We may therefore adopt 
Kirchhoff’s first law here, though strictly speaking it is only 
approximate. In the widest sense, namely when applied to 
currents of every description—conduction, convection or displace- 
ment currents—Kirchhoff’s first law is of course always true, 
since it expresses the fundamental law of conservation of 
electricity. 
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§ 24-1. ALTERNATING CURRENTS IN NETWORKS 


By way of illustration we shall apply the extended Kirchhoff 
laws to some simple cases; firstly, to Anderson’s method of 
determining a self-inductance in terms of a capacity and resist- 
ances. This is illustrated in Fig. 24-1. Fundamentally it is a 
Wheatstone bridge, the four arms of 
which have the resistances, in the 
ordinary ohmic sense, P, Q, & and SV. 
The arms P, Q and & have negligible 
inductance. The portion, 7, is also 
non-inductive and has an ohmic re- 
sistance, r. The branch, C, has a 
condenser of capacity, C, in series 
with a negligible inductance and neg- 
ligible ohmic resistance. The branch, 
S, has ohmic resistance, S, and a self- 
inductance, L,in series. FE represents 
a sinusoidal E.M.F. of angular fre- 
quency, w. Finally, G is a telephone 
(or galvanometer when this is needed). Fie. 24-1 
The method of experiment is to 
adjust so that the current through G shall be zero. The arrows 
indicate the directions selected as positive. Applying the ex- 
tended second law of Kirchhoff to the three meshes C, r, P; 
R, G, C and S, Q, r, G respectively, and remembering that the 
current in G and the E.M.F. round each mesh is zero, we get: 


— lo +rI, — PIp = 0, 


i 
BIp +—aIc — 0, 


(S + wwoL)Iy — Q[g — rl, = 0. 
The first law gives us in addition : 


Ip + i Ig, 
Io = I,, 
Ip = Ig. 


When we eliminate the currents from these equations, we are 
left with : 


§ + t@L — iwORQ — iwCRr — intr eS = “ —0. (241) 


From this equation we get by equating the real parts: 
S—QR/P=0, . . . . (2411) 
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which means that the bridge must be balanced for steady currents. 
From the purely imaginary part of (24-1), remembering (24°11), 
we get 

L/C§=QR+7r(R +8)  . . . (2412) 


It will be observed that the frequency, w, cancels out, and that, 
consequently, the formula (24:12) applies for any frequency. 
Furthermore, the linear character of the differential equations, 
on which our theory is based, leads to the consequence that 
(24-12) will hold for E.M.F.s and currents which are super- 
positions of sinusoidal E.M.F.s and currents, and Fourier’s 
expansion, or Fourier’s theorem, enables us to represent any 
varying quantity as such a superposition. It therefore follows 
that we may apply any sort of 
periodic EH.M.F. in Anderson’s (or 
Maxwell’s, infra) bridge; or even 

one that is not periodic at all. 
The special case where 7 is made 
zero represents the original form of 
this experiment, and is due, like 
several other similar experimental 
methods, to Clerk Maxwell. The 
original method has the disadvan- 
tage that both PS and L/C must 
be equal to the same quantity, 
QR, to produce silence in the tele- 
phone. Anderson’s improvement 
consists in giving us liberty to leave 
the adjustment, PS = QR, un- 
touched after it has once been 
Fie. 24-11 made, since the requirement (24-12) 
can be secured (if QR or PS are 

initially made small enough) by changing + only. 

As a further illustration let us consider the method, illustrated 
in Fig. 24:11, of determining a self-inductance in terms of a 
mutual inductance. The former, ZL, is the self-inductance of the 
coil b, while the latter, 1, is the mutual inductance of the coils a 
and 6. Applying the extended Kirchhoff second law to the 

meshes ft, G, P; 8S, Q, G and P, Q, r respectively, we obtain : 


iwMI = (k + 1t10L)Ip — PIp, 
since iwMJ functions here as the impressed E.M.F. in the arm R; 
0 = SIs — Qa, 
0 = Plp + QI[g — r,. 
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The first law gives us: 
ITr=Ipt+Ip+TI,. 
Ip =TIg, 
in Ig. 


When we eliminate the currents we are left with: 


S  1/P8 : PS 
oMs1 +524 -(-—+S8)} =hR+i0L — —. 
Morera ee es 
Equating the real parts of this yields 
R=PS/Q, . . . . . (2413) 
and we get by equating the imaginary parts : 
mit +5+==*} =D... . (2414) 


The last formula indicates that LZ must necessarily exceed M. 
Just as in the case of Anderson’s bridge, and for the same reasons, 
we may here use any periodic E.M.F., not merely a sinusoidal 
one, a telephone being placed in the arm @. Or we may use 
any cell and key in conjunction with a ballistic galvanometer. 
Furthermore, this method, like Anderson’s, is an improvement 
of an older method due to Clerk Maxwell. In Maxwell’s original 
method, the arm, 7, is absent; i.e. 7 is infinite, and the formula 
(24°14) becomes 


Mi +a —L . . . . (2415) 
The later method has the advantage that the condition (24°14) 
can be satisfied (by suitably adjusting 7) without necessitating 
any change in the original adjustment for (24-13). 


§ 24:2. A DIGRESSION 


There are certain bridge methods resembling those described 
in the foregoing section, which however are founded on a some- 
what different theoretical basis. In these latter a constant 
E.M.F. is suddenly impressed in the system (or removed from it) 
by the use of a cell and key; so that the initial state of affairs 
is one of zero current everywhere, followed by a rapid rise to 
final steady values (or initial steady values followed by a rapid 
drop to zero). Such a device can be used in the methods already 
described, if a ballistic galvanometer be placed in the arm G. 
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The device will succeed however in cases like those about to be 
described, in which the current in the arm, G, cannot be made 
equal to zero until the steady state has been reached, provided 
the algebraic quantity of clectricity discharged (in the sense of 
the arrow, for example) through the galvanometer is zero. It is 
necessary that the moving system of the galvanometer should 
have a big moment of inertia in order that no appreciable motion 
may be set up during the short time or times when the current 
may actually differ from zero. The theory of the preceding 
section fails here, since it is, of course, directed to secure zero 
current (and not merely zero algebraic quantity). 

We shall deal first with Rimington’s method, which closely 
resembles Anderson’s. ‘The reader will easily verify by the 
method used in the last section that 
the current in the branch, G, cannot 
in general be made equal to zero. 

In order to deal with quantity, as 
distinct from current strength, we 
apply Kirchhoff’s laws in their original 
form. Rimington’s bridge is shown 
diagrammatically in Fig. 24:2. As 
usual there are four arms with resist- 
ances P, QY, &, S. The arm S is 
divided into two portions, the resist- 
ances of which are s and s’, so that 
S =s-+s’. A condenser of capacity 
C is connected on one side to the 
junction of s and s’, and on the other 

Ria ae to the point where the current emerges 

from (or enters) the bridge system. 

A self-inductance, Z, is contained in the arm, P. On closing the 
key, K, the current rises rapidly from zero to steady final values 
in the various branches of the network. Taking the mesh, 
P, G, R, there is an E.M.F. through P, in the direction of the 


arrow, equal to — yee and consequently 


2 ite 
at 
On multiplying by dé and integrating over the period of time 


during which the currents rise from zero to what is practically 
the final value, we get 


— Llp = PQp— RQpn,. . . . (242) 


where J, now represents the final steady value of the current in 


Pio Rie. 
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the branch, P, and Qp and Qp are the respective quantities of 
electricity discharged, in the senses of the arrows, through P and 
R respectively. By hypothesis Qg the algebraic quantity dis- 
charged through the galvanometer is zero. 

Turning to the mesh Q, G, s’, s, we find, since the E.M.F. 


in it is zero, 


0=— Vo == Glo + s'I + sI,. 
Integrating, as before, we get: 
o> — Qo + s'Q., + sQ.. ‘ : . (24-21) 


Now Q,- must be equal to 2p since Qq is zero, and for the same 
reason Qg = Qp. Further, when the final steady state has been 
reached, the p.d. between the condenser terminals is slp, and 
the quantity which has entered the condenser is sCIp. Hence 


Q, = Qe — sCI pz. 
Substituting in (24-21) we get: 
0 = — QQp + 8'Qp + 8(Qr — sCIp) 
0 = SQpn — QOp — 8CIp.. . « .) . (2422) 


If now we suppose the bridge to be adjusted so that no current 
flows through G when the final steady state is reached ; i.e. 
PS = QR, then (24:22) becomes : 


$°0Ip = “Qn — QQp, 


or 


Pe 
or 
2C'PI 
6 FR _ RQ, —PQp . . . (2423) 
On comparing this with (24:2) we see that 
2OPI 
LIp = —*F, 
“  @Q 
and obviously 
Ip/Ip = R/P, 
consequently 
L s*P 
Ae ag ee we eB (24°24) 


When the condenser terminals are joined to the ends of the 
arm S, i.e. when s = S, (24-24) becomes : 


L/C = SP = QR, 
10 
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and we see that Maxwell’s 
bridge is a special case of Rim- 
ington’s bridge, as we have seen 
it to be a special case of Ander- 
son’s. 

Another example is the 
method of determining a mutual 
inductance in terms of a_ self- 
inductance illustrated by Fig. 
24-21. The self-inductance, J, is 
in the arm, #&, and MM is the 
mutual inductance of the coils a 
and 6. Applying Kirchhoff’s 
second law to the meshes Rf, G, 


P and S, Q, G respectively, we 
Fic, 24:21 get : 


or fy MS = ~ RI py — Gly — Pl), 
0 = SI, — Qg + Gla. 
Integrating as before we find, since Q, = 0, 
— Li, + MI, = BQ2, — PQp, 
0 = SQ, — QQo. 


If now we arrange that PS = QR, and remember that 9, = Qp 
and Qy = Mp, the second equation becomes : 


0 = FQ, — P&p. 
Hence the first equation becomes : 
Ll» = MT. ‘ . . . ‘ (24-25) 


On applying Kirchhoff’s second law to the steady state in the 
mesh #, S, r, we get: 


0 = RI p + SI — rl, 


and, since the bridge is balanced for steady currents, 


—L 


hence 1 Ty. 


Substituting this in (24:25) we get finally : 
i (= as =). 2. (2426) 
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In this case L may be cither greater or less than MW as the 
formula (24°26) indicates. 

Carey Foster’s method of determining a mutual inductance 
may be given as a final illustration of the ballistic or integrated 
type of balance. It will 
be understoocl by refer- 
ence to Fig. 24-22, in 
which the two coils of 
mutual inductance, iV, 
are indicated by 1 and 2. 
A cell, KE, a_ ballistic 
galvanometer, G, and a 
condenser of capacity, 
C, are arranged as 
shown. When the key, 
Kk, is closed a current Fre, 24-99 
starts in coil 1 and in 
consequence an Ii.M.F. is induced in 2. The throw of the galvano- 
meter can be reduced to zero by suitably adjusting the resistances, 
r, and 7,, in two non-inductive branches shown in the figure. 
By applying Kirchhoff’s second law to the mesh containing r,, 
G and the coil 2, we get: 

dl, dd, . 
aes Ly _ GI ¢, =e Pols, 
in which the meanings of the various symbols are obvious. On 
integrating we obtain: 


MI,=7.Q, . . . . . (2427) 


where 2 means the quantity of electricity discharged along ry. 
It is in fact the quantity of electricity that has entered the 
condenser, as Qg is zero. When the final state is reached, the 
p.d. between the terminals of the condenser is r,J,, and hence 
its charge must be 7,J,C ; consequently 


Q= 7, l,C, 
and on substituting in (24:27) and dividing through by J,, we 
arrive at the formula: 


M=rnr0. . . . .  . (24:28) 


§ 24-29. PROPAGATION oF AN ExLEectrRicAL DiIsTURBANCE ALONG 
A CABLE 


We shall now study what happens in a long wire or cable 
after the removal of some temporary K.M.F. which has produced 
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a local variation of potential in it. We shall suppose that the 

self-inductance, capacity and resistance per unit length of the 

cable are constants, i.e. have the same value at all parts of the 

cable, and represent them by ZL, C and R respectively. The 

current passing the cross-section at 2 (Fig. 24:29) and the 

potential at that point may be represented by J and V respec- 

tively, the potential of 

$e —>» XX the surrounding neigh- 

x adi bourhood being taken as 

Hie, 24-29 zero. We shall not 

assume the cable to be 

perfectly insulated, so that in general a current will flow between 

it and the surrounding neighbourhood. Let us suppose this 

current to be SV per unit length of the cable, where Sis a constant : 

the leakance per unit length. We may write down two ex- 

pressions for the algebraic quantity of electricity entering the 
element dx (Fig. 24-29) during the interval dt, namely : 


Cdad V, 


obtained by multiplying the corresponding mean increase of 
potential by the capacity of the element; and 


Idt — (I + dI)dt — SdxVdt, 


obtained by considering the currents flowing into and out of 
the element. Therefore 


CdadV = — dldt — SVdadt. 


In this equation dV means the rise in potential at a definite 
place (« constant) during the time dt. It is therefore equal to 
oV 
Ot \ 
which the current at x + dw exceeds that at x at the same time. 
Making these substitutions in the last equation we get : 

Gl OV et 

at a 

We obtain a second equation by considering the electromotive 
force along the element dx and the potential difference between 
its ends, namely : 


z 
dit. Similarly, dJ = Oda, since it means the amount by 
OH be 


(24:29) 


— Las — dV = Rac, 


where dV now means dadV /dx. 
Therefore 


al OV 
a To b a2 % (Q4 
Ly + RI oe (24-291) 
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From these two equations we may eliminate V and its differential 
quotients, or, alternatively, Jf and its differential quotients. 
Adopting the latter alternative, we differentiate (24-29) partially 
with respect to ¢, and (24:291) partially with respect to x, and 
then eliminate 0?//dxdt from the resulting equations, thus 
obtaining : 
02V oV ol atV 
LC-5 5 + LS, = fr. at 
Finally, we get rid of eJ/dx in this last equation by the aid of 
(24-29) and so arrive at the following differential equation for V : 
02V OV 0°V 
LC. LS + &C)— + RSV =—.. ; 
Os + (LS + > + RSV ane (24-292) 
When LS happens to be equal to RC the equation is identical 
in form with (9-12), as we see when we denote LC by 1/u? and 
RS by a?; and a solution of it is: 


Vie VRS f(t/VLC| — a), . . (24-293) 


where f is an arbitrary function. Subject therefore to the 
condition that ZS = RC, an electrical disturbance of any form, 
since f is arbitrary (see § 9-1), will be propagated without 
change in form (without distortion we may say) and with a 
velocity, namely 1/V ZC |, which depends only on the con- 
stants of the cable. The amplitude of the disturbance will 
diminish exponentially, the rate of attenuation depending on 
the product BS. 

When LS + RC we can easily obtain particular solutions of 
(24-292) by Bernoulli's method. If we substitute for V the 
product 

eel X, 


where X is some function of x only, we can determine the form 
of X, and we thus find a solution which represents a damped 
harmonic wave. In this case, however, the velocity of propaga- 
tion is found to depend on the frequency, w. Since an arbitrary 
disturbance can be represented by Fourier’s methods as a super- 
position of harmonic components, and since each of these has 
its characteristic velocity of propagation, we realize that in 
general the disturbance in the cable cannot be propagated with- 
out change in form, or distortion. The subject of this section 
has an important practical bearing: the condition LS =: RC 
being essential for successful telephony, especially when the 
cable is a submarine one.! 


10. Heaviside: Hlectromagnetic Theory, Vol. I, p. 368. 
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§ 24-3. PRactTicaL UNITS 


Practical considerations have led to the introduction and 
common use of certain units, called practical units, to which 
reference has been made in § 22:1. The practical unit of work 
and energy is the joule, which is defined to be 10’ ergs. ‘The 
practical unit of current strength is the ampere, defined as 
1/10 of an ordinary electromagnetic unit of current strength, 
and consequently the coulomb (the practical unit of quantity) 
may be defined as the quantity transported by an ampere 
during one second. The practical unit of E.M.F. and P.D. is 
the volt, which is defined by the work, expressed in joules, 
done on the unit quantity expressed in coulombs. The prac- 
tical unit of capacity is of course one coulomb per volt, 
and is termed the farad. This unit is inconveniently large for 
laboratory purposes, and standards of capacity are usually 
expressed in microfarads. One microfarad is equal to 
10-* farad. The practical unit of resistance is the ohm, 
defined of course as one volt per ampere. ‘The practical unit 
of inductance is the henry and is defined (whether we are 
dealing with self or mutual inductance) to be the inductance 
of a coil or circuit in which an induced E.M.F of one volt is 
occasioned by a rate of change of current equal to one ampere 
per second. 

The numerical relationships contained in the definitions just 
given enable us to evaluate those which hold between any of 
the various electrical and other units of whatever type. First 
of all we start from 


V, oa W;/Q. 


where V, means a P.D. expressed in volts, W; means work 
expressed in joules and Q, means quantity of electricity expressed 
in coulombs. Therefore 


Gy iam 10-7W./10Q.m. 


where W, means the same amount of work as does W,, but 
expressed in ergs, and Q,,,, means the same quantity of elec- 
tricity as before, but expressed in ordinary #.M. units. Hence 


108 V, = Wal Qosies 


or 
| 108V, — Vemma: 


Hence 
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Consider next two equal point charges separated by the unit 
distance. We have 


Q?. 8 Q. a 
Kes Kem,’ 


since either of these expressions represents the force (in dynes) 
between the two charges. Therefore 


Q Kea. 
vem, __ TS ce 


Qes. Kus. 


These ratios are not the ratios of the units themselves, 
but of the measures of the respective magnitudes, quantity 
and dielectric constant, in terms of the ordinary E.M. 
and E.S. units respectively. We are thus led to 


(§ 22-1), or 
Cos. 3 x 101°. 


| 


It follows that : 


Ordinary E.M. = 3 1010 x Detderecess E.S. _ 
of quantity of quantity 


and further that: 


beaver E.S. unit of | — 300 volts. 
potential difference j 


The definition of the coulomb implies that the second is the 
practical unit of time; but the system of practical units has 
never been completed. One way in which it might be extended 
further would be to adopt the kilogram as the practical unit of 
mass and the metre as the practical unit of length. The unit 
of force would thus be 10° dynes, and the choice would be con- 
sistent with the practical unit of work being 10? ergs. If we 
define dielectric constant by using for the force between two 
equal point charges the expression 


Ee O77 Ky’, 
the practical unit for K, with the choice given above for units 


of mass and length, would be 1071! times the ordinary E.M.U. 
of dielectric constant, or 9 <X 10° times the ordinary H.8.U. 
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§ 24-4. DIMENSIONS OF ELECTRICAL QUANTITIES 


One expression for the dimensions of an electric charge has 
already been given (19-16). If Q, K, M, L and T represent 
charge, dielectric constant, mass, length and time respectively, 


Q= KOM YLs2T-1 |. (244) 
Similarly, 
m= wleMeTs/2p-t (24-41) 


where m and s mean respectively pole strength and magnetic 
permeability. 

The dimensions of electric field intensity, EK, and magnetic 
field intensity, H, are easily obtained by dividing the dimensions 
of force (§ 19-1) by those of charge and pole strength respectively. 
We thus get: 


K = ML-127-1K-1/2 ) 


H = MeL-1ap-1,-172, | ear 


And difference of electrical potential and E.M.F. being measured 
by work per unit charge must have the dimensions : 


V=MfLeP-1K-2 |, (2443) 
Kquation (22-3) leads at once to the dimensional equation : 
Or = AL, 
or (24-42) 
QU! = MIALV2g 1 yo 1/2, 
whence 


Qa=MPLiu-2, (24-44) 


Tf we equate the expressions (24-4) and (24-44) for the 
dimensions of Q, we get: 


uw! PK-V2 = LT, . |. (24-45) 


a result which is verified by the fact that the velocity of electro- 
magnetic waves is equal to a/VK |, a being a numerical 
constant (§§ 19:1 and 24°8). The reader will easily be able 
to find expressions for the dimensions of other electrical or 
magnetic quantities by writing down the dimensional equations 
which emerge from the formulae connecting the measures of 
these quantities with those of the fundamental quantities. We 
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shall mention only those of inductance, 2, capacity, «, and 
resistance, R. 


= wh, 
x = KL, (24°46) 
R = wT, | 


It should be emphasized that in the foregoing account of 
the dimensions of electrical quantities no mention has been made 
of any particular choice of units, electrostatic, electromagnetic 
or other. The expressions for the dimensions have nothing to 
do with the choice of units. 


CHAPTER VII 


THERMODYNAMICAL ASPECTS OF ELECTRIC 
CURRENTS 


§ 24-5. ELECTROMOTIVE FoRCE AS A FUNCTION OF THE 
TEMPERATURE 


HE E.M.F. of a cell ig a function of its temperature. 

It is convenient and instructive to study the more 

general possibility of a circuit in which the impressed 
E.M.F. is a function of the two variables : temperature, 7', and 
the algebraic quantity of electricity, g, which has passed round 
the circuit. The circuit constitutes a thermodynamical system 
to which equation (15:6) must apply; so that 


dQ = dU + dW, 


where dQ represents energy supplied from outside in the form 
of heat, dU is the associated increment of the internal energy 
of the system and dW the work which might be done externally 
by a motor in the circuit. We shall suppose the moving parts 
of the motor to be free from friction and that it does work at 
an infinitely slow rate.t The current differs infinitesimally from 
zero, and if we suppose the state of the cell (or whatever it may 
be which provides the impressed E.M.F.), chemical or otherwise, to 
be uniquely determined by the temperature, 7, and the quantity 
of electricity, g, which has passed through it; that is, if we 


1A motor may do work at zero rate in either of two cases: (1) the 
load may be just so great that the motor docs not move at all; (2) it 
may rotate so rapidly that the induced back E.M.F. balances the im- 
pressed E.M.F. and the current is reduced to infinitesimal dimensions. 
In the former case the efficiency is zero; in the latter case (which is 
that we are supposing) the efficiency is unity. The relevant equation is 


HC = RC? + w, 


where E is the wmpressed K.M.F., C is the current, R the resistance and 
w the rate of working. The left hand represents energy supplied per 
unit time, while RC? represents heat generated per unit time. It is 
obvious that w vanishes when H = RC (case (1)) and when C = 0 
(case (2)), When w is @ maximum (i.e. when dw/dC = 0) we have 
EH 2RC and the efficiency, w/HC, in this case is 1/2. 
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assume an equation of state exists which expresses the internal 
energy, the E.M.F. and other thermodynamical variables in 
terms of 7’ and gq, just as in earlier studies we have found 
internal energy, pressure, etc., to be functions of 7 and the 
volume, V ; then we have a reversible thermodynamical system. 
The work done, dW, may now be written Edg, the E.M.F. taking 
the place of the pressure in (15-91) and dq that of dV. Hence 


dQ) =dU+Hdg . . . . (245) 
This may be written (cf. equation 16°92) : 


0U oU 
40 = (on) a + {(ae), + Be 


vi 
and the method of § 16:9 gives at once: 


0U Olt 
eee a enn 2 acer 
& ), : (jn), 


which may be put in the form: 


oU ai 
a ere me, tena ° 
EK ( ). {- Pav »~ 2. « (2451) 
when E depends on the temperature only. The last equation is 
due to v. Helmholtz, and is easily seen to be a special case of 
the equation (17°151), which is usually called the Gibbs- 
Helmholtz equation, since E represents the diminution of.the 
free energy of the cell reckoned per unit quantity passing through 
it. The quantity — (dU/dq), represents the diminution, per 
unit quantity of electricity passing, of the chemical energy within 
the cell in consequence of the chemical changes occurring within it. 


§ 24-6. THERMOELECTRIC PHENOMENA 


Such phenomena as the Joulean development of heat (§ 21-9) 
in the conducting parts of a circuit might quite properly be 
called thermoelectric ; but the term is usually confined to certain 
phenomena which appear in circuits made of two or more different 
metals. Experiment shows that, when the junctions in a circuit 
consisting simply of two or more wires A, B,C. . . have not all 
the same temperature, a current is generated in it, and associated 
with such a current is a corresponding E.M.F., which may be 
called a thermo-electromotive force. This electromotive force 
may be regarded as the algebraic sum of a number of parts, 
some of them seated in the junctions, and the others distributed 
along each metal. We shall use the symbol // for the former 
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and K for the latter; so that in a circuit made up of three 
metals, A, B and C, for example, 


E=J1(AB)-+II(BC)+I(CA)+K(A)+K(B)+K(C). . (24:6) 


The E.M.F., /7(AB), we shall term a Peltier E.M.F. It is 
the E.M.F. seated in the junction AB and directed from 
A to B, and its measure is the quantity of energy (in this case 
energy in the form of heat) entering the junction from outside 
per unit quantity of electricity crossing the junction AB, from 
Ato B. Similarly, the E.M.F. K(A) means the energy supplied 
(in the form of heat) to the wire A per unit quantity of electricity 
passing through it in the direction indicated by the order of the 
letters A, B, C, and we shall call it a Kelvin E.M.F. It is a 
fact which can be directly demonstrated experimentally that a 
definite quantity of heat (positive or negative) is absorbed at a 
junction AB when the unit quantity of electricity crosses from 
A to B, and that an equal quantity is emitted when the unit 
quantity of electricity crosses the junction in the opposite 
direction. This is the quantity, //, which is found to depend 
only on the pair of metals AB, and on the temperature of the 
junction. It is sometimes called the Peltier coefficient of the 
junction, after Peltier who discovered it. Experiment demon- 
strates further that the net .M.F. in a circuit consisting of a 
number of metals A, 6, C ... is zero when all the junctions 
have the same temperature, however the temperature may vary 
along the individual metals. This would be the case if we were 
to assume that the Kelvin E.M.F., A(A), in a metal A is 
expressible in the form : 


K(T) — K(Ty).. . ee. (24°61) 


T and 7', being the temperatures at its ends, and we shall adopt 
the convention that (24:61) represents the E.M.F. in the sense 
from the point at the temperature, 7’,, to the point at the tem- 
perature, 7’. Consequently the Kelvin E.M.F., in the direction 
of rising temperature, between two points differing in temperature 
by dT is: 

dK (T') 


dK(T) = a 
or dK(T) =o(T)dT, . . . . (24:62) 
if we represent dK /dT' by o. We can now prove that 
H(A,A,) + H(A,A;) + H(A34,) +... H(A,A1) =0,. (24°63) 


where H(A;A,), for example, means the thermoelectromotive 
force in the circuit consisting of the two metals A, and A,, the 
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junctions having the temperatures T' and 7’), and the E.M.F. 
having the sense from A, to A, across the junction at the tempera- 
ture, 7’. This must be the case since the algebraic sum of the 
ITs corresponding to the temperature, 7’, is zero and that corre- 
sponding to the temperature, 7’), is likewise zero, while the 
Kelvin E.M.F.s vanish in each of these cases in virtue of (24°61). 
Another consequence of the facts and hypotheses mentioned 
above is that the E.M.F. in a circuit consisting of n metals, 
A,, As, A;, . .. A,, in which the junction A,A, has the tem- 
perature, 7’, while all the remaining junctions have the tempera- 
ture, 7’), is identical with that in a circuit consisting only of the 
two metals A, and A, when the junctions have the temperatures, 
T and T,. Finally, we may note the formula : 


i; (AB) + EAB) + H(AB) +... + HB," (AB) 
Tn 
—H,/(AB),. . . . . . (24-64) 


in which H£7‘(AB) means the E.M.F. in the circuit AB, the 


junctions having the temperatures 7’; and ‘I’, and the positive 
direction being from A to B at the 7’, junction. The proof may 
be left to the reader. 


§ 24-7. THr APPLICATION OF THERMODYNAMICS TO 
THERMOELECTRIO PHENOMENA 


The electromotive force in a circuit consisting of the two 
metals A and B in the sense A to B across the junction at the 
temperature Z' may be written : 


BE =I] —II,+K(A) —K,(A) + K,(B) —K(B),. (247) 


where // and K mean the values of these functions corresponding 
to the temperature, 7’; while //, and K, correspond to the 
temperature, Z',. Apart from the Joulean development of heat 
at the rate #C?, and the transport of heat by conduction, all 
the phenomena are reversible in the thermodynamic sense. If 
we ignore the latter of these irreversible effects, we can imagine 
a Carnot engine taking heat from a source at 7’ and rejecting 
heat to a sink or refrigerator at 7',. We have only to imagine 
the resistance of the circuit made infinitesimal. The entropy 
increment due to the passage of the unit quantity of electricity 
round the circuit will be equal to zero. ‘Therefore 
a 


(ee eee ee | “4 SFaT, . . (24:71) 
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by (24:62). We may regard (24:71) as valid notwithstanding 
the fact that we have ignored the increment in entropy due to 
thermal conduction, because this increment is not expressible in 
electrical terms at all. 

If we now imagine the temperature, 7',, maintained constant 
while 7 is variable, we get by differentiation of (24:7) and (24-71): 


dh all 
dT a aT -|- O4 — 0 73. ° . ° . (24 72) 
dil if 
Elimination of og — o4 from the two equations gives us : 
adi 
WP gs ee oe “ETS 
aT” ( ) 


and, finally, when we substitute this expression for // in (24:73) 
we get: 


op — O42 Te ww. (2474) 


The forms of equations (24:73) and (17-63) are identical. 
The Kelvin coefficient, op, is the exact analogue of the specific 
heat of a saturated vapour and o, that of the saturated liquid. 
In fact, Kelvin termed the coefficient o the specific heat of 
electricity. It will be further observed that JZ might be 
described as the latent heat of evaporation of electricity out 
of A into B at the temperature 7’, and (24°74) is in fact just 
Clapeyron’s equation. The factor corresponding to V, — V; of 
(17-6) is here the quantity of electricity which has crossed the 
boundary, and this is unity. The phenomena of conduction of 
electricity in metals and those of thermoelectricity can indeed 
be fairly adequately accounted for by the simple electron theory 
(§ 26) in terms of which // and o are not merely the analogues 
of latent heat and specific heat respectively, but are identical 
with these quantities. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE ELECTROMAGNETIC THEORY OF 
CLERK MAXWELL 


§ 24-8. HKLECTROMAGNETIC WAVES IN AN INSULATING MEDIUM 


OR an isotropic insulating medium the first of the equations 
(22°72) takes the form : 


K€, 0H, dH, 


a oat oy Oz 


On differentiating this equation partially with respect to t we 


obtain 
K #6, _a(aH,\ 2 (al, 
i at ot} 


a2 
and on substituting in this the expressions for 0H,,/dt and 
0H,/ot given in equations (22°73) we get: 

ek ae, a (SS 7) 0 & =) 


_ — 


a2 a dy\dy dx) dz\ du dz 
ss uK PE, (PE, PE) 9 (8E, | BE,) 
a* at? | ay? dz? dx | oy dz 


It is obviously desirable to add and subtract the term 0?€,/dxz? 
on the right-hand side of the last equation ; so that it may be 
written : 

wk a7€., 

a" ot? 
Similarly, by differentiating the first of the equations (22:73), 
we shall obtain 

wk 0H, _ wey 0 «, 

ae V°H, om divH. . . (2481) 
We have already met with equations of the form of (24:8) and 
(24°81) in § 9-2 and in the chapter on elasticity. The dis- 
cussion of equation (9°23) brings out that the longitudinal 
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= Ve, — £ div € . . (248) 
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wave associated with (24°8) must travel with zero velocity. In 
other words, there is no such wave. The same thing may be 
said about equation (24°81). But there is associated with each 
of these equations a iransverse wave which travels with the 
velocity a/V uK |. When the insulating medium is uncharged, 
div € is zero, while div H is zero in any case, and the equations 
(24:3) and (24°31) take the familiar form : 


WK PE, ex 
az ot? Ee V se 
AK OH (24-811) 
Qa" Te ie V7HL..| 


The ratio of the velocity of waves in empty space to that in 
the medium under investigation, i.e. the ratio 
a/V ck, | + a/V uk |, 
is called the refractive index of the medium, and we shall 


represent it by ». If therefore u.» = mu, a8 is approximately the 
case for many media, 


(24-82) 


§ 24-9. KLECTROSTATIC AND ELECTROMAGNETIC UNITS 


It is well at this stage to recall what has been said about 
units in §§ 22-1 and 24:3. We have seen that the ratio of the 
E.M. unit of quantity to the E.S. unit of quantity is numerically 
equal to c, the number which expresses in cm. sec.—1 the velocity 
of electromagnetic waves in empty space. This is the case 
whether our units are of the ordinary type or the Lorentz- 
Heaviside type. ‘The experimental measurement of the ratio, 
and the measurement of the velocity of light waves in free space, 
both yield, within the limits of experimental error, the same 
number, differing very little from 3 x 101°. This result led 
Maxwell to the view (which cannot now be doubted) that light 
waves themselves are electromagnetic waves. 


§ 25. RELATIONS BETWEEN THE ELECTRIC AND MAGNETIC 
VECTORS IN ELECTROMAGNETIC WAVES 
We shall now study the plane wave described by 
E, = af(vt — le — my — nz), 
E, = Bf(wt — la — my — nz), a -d (25) 
E, = yf(vt — lx — my — nz), 
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in which f is some arbitrarily given function, «, 8, y are the 
direction cosines of €, the electric intensity, and constants ; 
l, m, n, the direction cosines of the normal to the wave front are 


also constants, and 1(= a/V uK) is the velocity of cee 
We shall use the abbreviations : 


&é =vt — lx — my — nz, 


f’(&) or simply f’ = ae), 


fr) 29 29 f* =P. 


From (25) we get 
div € = — (al + Bm + yn)f". 
If the medium be uncharged, div & = 0, and consequently 
al + Bm + yn = 0. 


That is to say, the scalar product of the two unit vectors, (a, 8, y) 
and (J, m, n),is zero. This means that they are at right angles 
to one another, or the direction of the electric field intensity 
(and in an isotropic medium, with which we are now concerned, 
also that of the electric displacement) is at right angles to the 
direction of propagation. In this narrower sense therefore the 
waves are of the transverse type. We have already seen, § 24:8, 
that they are transverse waves in the wider sense explained in 
§ 9:2, even when div € differs from zero. 

Let us now form the curl of &, or, say, its X component. 
We find 


d€, — es 


By = (nB — my)f’. 


Therefore 


since df/ot = vf’, or 
0H, ae af 


Hence 


= (my — mi [ElF +4 . - 250) 


11 
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where @ is an arbitrary function of x, y, z. We shall ignore ¢ 
for the moment, and we may write for /7/,: 


H, = (mé, — nb) / 8 | 
u 


The expression (mé, — n€,) is the X component of the vector 
product of the unit vector (/, m, n), in the direction of propagation 
of the wave, and the vector &. If we represent the unit vector 
(1, m, n) by N, we have 


K | 
Hee [N,€]. . 2 . . (25-02) 


In this form the equation shows the relation between the direc- 
tions of the vectors &, H and N. The three directions are all 
at right angles to one another, since, as we have already seen, 
N is at right angles to &; and H, being equal to the vector, 
product of N and € multiplied by a scalar quantity, is at right 
angles to N and &. Further, if we imagine the direction of N 
to rotate towards that of €, (25:02) indicates that the direction 
of H is that in which an ordinary screw would travel with such 
a rotation. Or, to put it in another way: if the direction of & 
be turned towards that of H, such a rotation would cause a 
screw to travel in the direction of the propagation of the wave. 

Since the absolute value of N is unity, it follows that the 
absolute value of H is: 


H=,/% 
u 


When the function, f, is a sinusoidal one, it follows that H and 
& are always in the same phase, and when K and u are 
numerically equal, H = €. 

It follows from (25:03) that 


PEP Ke? 
82xA 8n2A’ 


G2... . (25:03) 


(25-04) 


so that the electrical energy per unit volume is equal to the 
magnetic energy per unit volume. 

The function, ¢, which appears in (25°01), ws a function of 
position only, and at a given place maintains the same value 
always. Its physical significance is simply that the wave we 
have been investigating can pass, without modification, through 
regions in which permanent fields exist—fields which may be 
due, for example, to charged bodies, or to permanent magnets. 
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§ 25-1. WaveEs IN 4 ConDUCTING MEDIUM 


We now turn back to the more general equations (22-72), 
with the purpose of studying the case where o differs from zero, 
i.e. where the medium is not an insulator. The method of 
§ 24-8 leads to the equation : 

uk ee, , 4tAmo de, _ 


page POS on eek ee 2 Z 
aoe wl et 8d) 


instead of (24°8), supposing the medium uncharged. Let us 
write for €,, adopting Bernoulli’s method of solution : 


é, = TR, 


where 7’ is a function of the time only, while & is a function of 
x, y and z, and does not involve the time. Substituting in 
(25-1), and dividing through by the product 7'R, we get: 

uK LG | trawl a _1oyp | 

a? T dt? eo fa RY * ae 
Hence a particular solution of (25-1) can be obtained by solving 
the equations : 

wk 1 eT 4nxnApol dT 


A ee Bee Se, oe na 


a? T dé? a= T dt 


: (25-12) 
R V2R =m, 


where m is any constant. 


We shall try to find a solution representing a plane wave in 
the direction 


N = (1, m, 7), 
and use p in the sense: 
p =lx + my + nz. 


The 7' is a function of ¢ only, and we shall select the harmonic 
function, 


SO ea et ge. AES) 


where w is real and positivé. On substituting for 7’ in the 
former of the equations (25°12), we get: 


4nA uo 


eK, 
— ge te 


wm—=m,. . . (2514) 
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and, in consequence, the latter of the equations (25°12) becomes : 


a?h wk 472A pc. 
dp? si (ro — wi \R =O0. . . (25-15) 
In the case of a perfect insulator, the factor multiplying R is 
aa 
a 
whereas when o +0 it is 
ak’, 
2 
where 
ae ae inde - (25:16) 
or since 
w = 2n/T, 


where t is the period corresponding to the angular frequency, w, 
K’=K —i2Aotr . . . (25-161) 


We see therefore that the consequence of the conductivity is 
that the problem becomes mathematically identical with that of 
plane waves in a perfect insulator—provided always that in 
any plane in which e(= lx + my + nz) is constant, the field 
intensity varies in a simple harmonic way. 

We may therefore adopt as particular solutions of (25-1) and 
the corresponding equations associated with the Y and Z axes: 


Cpe ders 
Cpa erg ae & % & BIZ) 
é,= Ne", 
where L, M and WN are real constants of integration and 
E=t — v < | (le + my +nz) . . . (25°171) 
It is clear that equations (25:17) may be written : 
E, = aGers, 
&, = BEet, J. we (25°172) 
€, = yee, 


(x, B, y) representing the direction of €. On forming the diverg- 
ence of € from (25:172) we find again, as we found for an 
insulator in § 25, 

al + pm + yn = 0 
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and the electrical field intensity is orthogonal to the direction, 
N = (J, m, n), along which, as we shall find, a wave is being 
propagated. 

We are now able to turn our co-ordinate axes so that the 
X axis coincides with €, and one of the others, say the Z axis, 
coincides with N. Equations (25-172) now become simply : 


€ = Seet-Y#E I) (25173) 
where € is the electric field intensity and € its amplitude. 
As K’ is complex, we shall write provisionally, 

— =a+tif. . . . . (25-174) 
in which « and f are real constants. Equation (25°173) then 
gives us: 

EC == Gertegial’— 2), . . . . (25°18) 
The constant « is positive, and if v be the velocity of propagation 
of the plane wave, 
a=Il/. . . . . . (25°181) 
It will be observed, further, that 8 is a negative constant, and 
it is convenient to write it in the form: 
pB=—% 2 2... (25182) 


Vv 


h being a positive constant. Hence 


or since w@ = 2n/t 
and vt =A, 


where A is the wave-length, 
2rhz , gf 2 
€ =e x e(s-i), =... (25183) 
The following relations can easily be inferred from the definitions 
of «, B, v and h: 


ee ee 
az yt 
Bee i . (25°19) 
a? ye? } 
and by division : 
a _ (25°191) 
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If c be the velocity of waves in empty space, K, the dielectric 
constant of empty space, and if the uw of the conducting medium 
be practically identical with that of empty space, then 


2 ae 
i ; 
uk, 
or u/a? = 1/K.c*, 


and therefore equations (25°19) may be written, if we replace 
c/v by n, the refractive index of the conducting medium 
(§ 24°8), 


7 = m1 — Be), | 
. (25192) 
aot = nh ! 
K, | 


§ 25:2. CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS ON MAXWELL’s THEORY 


The results of § 24-8 lead actually or apparently to a unique 
(phase) velocity of propagation of electromagnetic waves in an 
insulating medium. They therefore require some qualification 
or amplification before they can become a satisfactory basis for 
the theory of ight. Two important assumptions were made in 
arriving at them: namely that uw and K are constants, the 
values of which depend on the medium and on nothing else. 
So far as u is concerned this is practically true for many media, 
and we may let the assumptions concerning it stand. The 
corresponding assumptions concerning K are much more serious. 
They are intimately associated with the tacit assumption in our 
theory of the homogeneity, or rather, of the continuous character 
of the medium. Now K, it will be observed, enters Maxwell’s 
equations through the formula : 


K 

D a 2 ik  & & 252) 
which in fact defines K for the purposes of Maxwell’s theory. 
All material media contain, or are constituted of minute charged 
particles, the displacement of which under the field intensity, &, 
contributes to D. We shall learn in § 26°4 that when & varies 
in a simple harmonic way K is a function, not only of the medium, 
but of the frequency, w. For a given medium it has a definite 
value which is constant (i.e. independent of €), provided time 
variations are simple harmonic variations of some definite 
frequency, w. The theory which we shall develop in §§ 26-2 
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et seq. is in fairly satisfactory accord with the observed depend- 
ence of the velocity of light on the frequency in many media, 
and it makes K approach asymptotically to a limiting value, 
agreeing with the K of electrostatics, as w approaches the limit 
zero. Maxwell’s theory itself is not at fault nor are the equations 
(22-72) and (22-73) provided we apply them to simple harmonic 
waves and interpret K correctly. 

Similar remarks may be made about propagation in con- 
ducting media. Experiment supports the theory of §§ 24:8- 
25-1 for long waves, i.e. for small values of w, in which case K 
and o are near the limiting values corresponding to w = 0, and 
sensibly independent of w. We shall return to this subject in 


§ 25-3. Poyntina’s THEOREM 
Writing the equations (22-72) and (22-73) in the form: 


A + Se — curl H, 
a ob 
mate OH _ = curl €, 
a ot 


and forming the scalar products with € and H respectively, we 
find, on subtracting : 


ae a) i ACH, &) + Bete = (&, curl H) — (H, curl 8), 


ot 
and therefore, by (2:44), 
0(K Hr! 4tA 4. ; 
si ace +o Hel 4. ge = div [H, €]. . (25°3) 


On multiplying both sides by a/4xA, we get: 
G K 


—_— { ——— 2 2 Oe Se ‘ 7 
stag & + 5 fin + of div [H, §] 


4A 

The quantity within the brackets {} is the electromagnetic 
energy per unit volume, which we shall denote by U, while 
o&? represents the rate, per unit volume, of conversion of electro- 
magnetic energy into heat. This follows from (21-93), since the 
conduction current density is 


i = o&. 
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Therefore 


—_ = 682 +—"_div[&,H], . . (25:31) 
4nA 


in which we have effected the change of sign in the vector 
product by inverting the order of € and H. We now multiply 
(25-31) by the volume element, dx dy dz, and integrate over the 
whole of the volume within some closed surface. This gives us: 


0 lesen wscr en energy) _ (Rate of production of heat) 


~ O¢| within closed surface ) 7” \ within closed surface } 


a 
+9 | | ((€,H],dS),  . . . (25-32) 
in which the volume integration 


| \| div [&, H] dex dy dz 


has been expressed appropriately as a surface integral by the 
theorem of Gauss (3°01). The statement (25:32) expresses 
Poynting’s Theorem. It asserts that the rate of diminution 
of the electromagnetic energy within a region enclosed by a 
surface is equal to the rate of generation of heat within the 
region plus an integral extencled over the surface. It is obvious 
that this integral expresses the rate at which electromagnetic 
energy flows outwards through the surface. Consequently the 
vector, 


a 
p=; [6H], . . - . (25-33) 


apparently ' represents in amount, and in direction, the density 
of the flow of clectromagnetic encrgy, i.e. the quantity passing 
per unit time per unit area normal to the direction of flow. 
The vector, p, is known as Poynting’s vector. 


§ 25-4. ELECTROMAGNETIC WAVES IN ANISOTROPIC MEDIA 


In dealing with the propagation of electromagnetic waves in 
anisotropic media, we shall confine our attention, as in fact we 
have always done so far, to the case where mu, the permeability 
of the medium, is a scalar quantity, constant (i.e. independent 

1 This qualification is necessary since Poynting’s theorem is not affected 
by superposing on p any vector the divergence of which is zero. The 


density of the flow of electromagnetic energy ought therefore to be 
expressed in the form p + p’, where div p’ = 0. 
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of H) and not appreciably different from the permeability of 
empty space. We assume therefore that the anisotropic char- 
acter of the medium finds its expression in the tensor character 
of K. Reference to (19-23) will show that equations (22-72), 
if the medium is an insulating one (co = 0), must take the form of : 

] d€., d€ d€, 

“| Kaerge = 24 K,0cy ot + Kann “ait = {curl H},, . (25-4) 
and two further equations similarly associated with the Y and Z 
axes respectively. If the axes of co-ordinates be made to 
coincide with the principal axes of displacement, the equations 
(25:4) simplify, as shown in § 19-3, to: 


CN a 


ie =| . 4 (25°41) 


Seemed 


a at ax ay” 


in which the principal dielectric constants, K,,, K,, and K,, 
are represented by K,, K, and K, respectively for brevity. 
The divergence equation, 


divD=0, ... . . (25-411) 
(we are supposing the medium to be uncharged) may be written : 
Ke ak at aay e ke ~0. . . (25-412) 


Applying the method of 4 24°8 to the equations (25:41) 
we get : 
uk, &€, 
a? at 


and similar equations associated with the Y and Z axes ; but we 
may not now, in general, proceed further by equating div € 
to zero. If however we attempt, in the first instance, to find a 
particular solution for which €, = €, €, =0, €, = 0, we shall 
then have from (25-412) 


=V%,— Sf div&, . . (25-42) 


and hence div&é = —* = 0, 
dx 
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so that in this special case (25-42) becomes : 


wy Ore, — WE . 
x op = Ve, . . . . (2543) 
of which €. =f,(ol — lx — my — nz) 
will be a solution representing a plane wave, if 
a 
v= 7S... ....:—«w—~C«“«w:s S&(2Q544 
V wk 1 | ( ) 
Since €, = 0 and €, = 0, we have 
0€,. 
1 — ie = s§ [ ‘ = O 
div € oe Te 
where f = ae 
and E=vt — lx — my — nz. 
Hence we must infer 
= 9% 


or the possible directions of propagation of this plane wave 
are, all of them, at right angles to the X principal axis. 

We shall represent the velocity (25:44), which we shall term 
a principal velocity, by a, so that 


a=-a/Vuk, . . . . (25-441) 
Similarly, we may derive solutions of the differential equations 


(25°42) associated with the Y and Z principal axes, for which 
the velocities are 


b =a/V uk, |, ! 
c =a/VnK;|. ) 


It is convenient to suppose the co-ordinate axes so placed that, 
when a, b and ¢ are all different, 


a>b>c. . 1 2. (25443) 


We now proceed to find a solution of equations (25-42) 
which will represent a planc wave propagated in any direction 
(i, m,n). To do this we try 


. (25-442) 


2 = af(é), 
D, =6f(é), $ . . se. (2548) 
D, = yf(é), 


in which D = (D,, D,, D,) is the Maxwell displacement, «, 8, y 
are its direction cosines, and & has the meaning already explained. 
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Since D, differs from K,€, only by the constant 1/47, it will 
be simpler to write, instead of (25-45), 


0 4 
oe = KI) 
Ee, = Eile), oo. . 6. (25451) 
ae de 
oe ves KI). 
We easily find : 
O76, kan ) 
9@ ~ KT 
tL , Bm n 
div 6 See | 
: te, ite J (25°46) 
ores 1 — sade nella yn " 
az (div ©) | un ae ae 
ap _. % gn 
and Vie. = eT" 


remembering that /? + m+n? = 1. 
On substituting these expressions in (25°42) we find : 


a no 
ae K, IG, 


_ al Bm , yn ‘ 
where sare + K, + Fe . . . (25461) 


3 


This result may be written in the form : 
av? — aa? — 1’, 
, @G 
where G’ =—— =a%l + b%em+c%yn, . . (25-462) 
by (25-441) and (25-461), and there are of course two further 
equations similarly associated with the Y and Z axes. We 
may write the three equations in the following way : 


fe 
a2—y2 = g” 
_m BY | |... (25-47) 
b2 — v? Gg’ 
n y 


ci yt G 
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On multiplying these three equations by /, m, and n respectively 
and adding, we obtain Fresnel’s equation for the velocity of 
a plane wave in a given direction (J, m,n), namely : 

? m? 


n? 
soa tg te = - (25-48) 


since al + pm + yn = 0, 


as we can prove by substituting equations (25:451) in (25-411). 
Since (a, /, y) represents the direction of the electric displace- 
ment in the wave, the last equation asserts that the direction 
of the electric displacement is at right angles to the direc- 
tion of propagation. The electric field intensity is therefore 
not in general at right angles to the direction of propagation, 
since it does not in general coincide with that of the displace- 
ment (§ 19-3). The consequences of Fresnel’s equation will be 
discussed in the chapter devoted to the propagation of light in 
crystalline media. 


§ 25:5. REFLEXION OF ELECTROMAGNETIC WAVES AT THE 
INTERFACE BETWEEN Two Isotropic MrEpIA—ELECTRIC 
Firtp PERPENDICULAR TO PLANE OF INCIDENCE 


Imagine a plane wave incident at an angle, 6, at the plane 
surface separating two dielectric media. The angle, 0, is the 
angle between a normal to a wave front, i.e. to a plane of constant 
phase, and the normal to the interfacial boundary where the 
former meets it. These two normals define a plane—the plane 
of incidence—and we shall consider in the first place the case 
where the plane wave is polarized with its electric vibrations 
perpendicular to the plane of incidence. In Fig. 25-5 SS repre- 
sents the boundary surface (perpendicular to the plane of the 
paper) between the two media, (a) and (6), and AO represents 
the direction of propagation of the plane wave. We may con- 
veniently describe the wave by reference to rectangular co- 
ordinates, the Z axis being in the-direction of propagation, the 
X axis in the plane of incidence (coincident with the plane of the 
paper) and the Y axis directed upwards from the plane of the 
paper. The equation of the wave may be represented by 


e; = 0, 
€, = &, cos w(t — =), tow we (2555) 
E, = 0, 


where €, represents the amplitude of the electric field intensity 
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in the wave and v =a/VuK, |. K, is the dielectric constant 
of the medium a, while u is its permeability. We shall assume 
u to have the same value for both of the media a and 8, and to 


Z C 


ia. 25-5 


be independent of the magnetic field intensity. This is prac- 
tically the case for many dielectric media. It is preferable to 
use instead of equations (25:5) the complex expressions : 


E, = 0, . 
& = Eem-9,( (2551) 
€. = 0. 


The use of complex expressions may be justified in much the 
same way as in § (23-7). The corresponding equations for the 
magnetic field intensity in the wave are, by (25-01), 


‘ Zz 
A, = ES Ee" >, 
Lt 


Ho = 


v 


25-52 
0. ( ) 
H, =0. 
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Equations (25°51) and (25:52) describe the wave completely. 
To find out what happens at the boundary we have at our disposal 
the boundary conditions expressed by equations (20°32) and 
(20°34). The only way of satisfying these conditions is to 
assume the existence of a plane reflected wave travelling back 
into medium a, and a plane refracted wave travelling onwards 
into medium b. Hence the law that the reflected (or refracted) 
ray is in the plane of incidence (cf. § 28°5). The axes of co- 
ordinates we have been using, while convenient for the description 
of the incident wave, are unsuitable for the further investigation, 
and we shall now introduce new axes so placed that one of them, 
the Z axis, is directed from a to b perpendicular to the interfacial 
plane. We shall leave the direction of the Y axis unchanged. 
We may distinguish the new axes by dashes, thus: xX’, Y’, Z’. 
The scheme of transformation from X, Y Z, to X’, Y’, Z’, in 
accordance with § 2:2, is described in the subjoined table : 


x | ¥ Z 
Xx’ cos 0 0 sin 0 
y’ 0 1 0 
Z! —sino| 0 4 


cos @ 


Referred to the new axes, equations (25-51) and (25°52) become : 


Ce = 0, 
ef = h(E), + (25°53) 
62g. 
Kk | : Bin 0.27’ + cos 62"\ , 
H,’ = — cos ES ge v 
U 
i 0, . (25:54) 


, Bin 8.x’ -+c0s 8.2" 
H,’ = — sin 0, [He gee( : geil 
be 

The angle, 0, it may be observed, is the angle between the 
direction of the wave and the direction of the Z’ axis. In what 
follows we may drop the dashes, since it will not be necessary 
to make any further use of the original axes. We shall have 
another set of equations similar to (25-53) and (25-54) describing 
the reflected wave, and still another set describing the refracted 
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wave. The reader will be able to write down all three sets for 
himself. The amplitudes may be distinguished by : 


€,—incident wave, 
€,.—teflected wave, 
©,—refracted wave, 


while the corresponding angles with the new Z axis may be 
distinguished one from another by writing 


0, = 6, angle of incidence, 
0. = a — ¢d, where ¢ is the angle of reflexion,' . (25-541) 


re 


0, = y, angle of refraction. 


In the reflected wave we shall have the dielectric constant K,, 
and in the refracted one, K,. 

Applying the boundary condition (20°32) to the electric field 
intensities, we get : 

: sin 4, .:c fy Sim 94.0 eo _ sin 05.2 
g,e°('- a7 at gel! aoe fe Ge ) . (25°55) 

We have put z = 0, since we are dealing with conditions at the 
boundary. The equation (25°55) must hold at all times and for 
all values of x. Putting ¢ and x equal to zero, we get: 


€,+6,=6.. . . . (25551) 


It is now clear that all three cxponentials in (25-55) are equal, 
and consequently 


sin @,.% sin @,.% — sin 03.2 


Va Vu Up 
Therefore 
sin 0, = sin 0,, 
or sin 6 = sin 4, 
and 0 = d, 


which is the familiar law of reflexion. Further, 


sin0J, — sin 0; 


Va Vy 
or 
Ye VE I _sinds sin8 (25552) 
v, a/ K, | sin @,; sin y 


the familiar law of refraction. The boundary condition (20-32) 
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applied the component of the magnetic field intensity parallel to 
the boundary gives us: 


— cos 0, [Ke €; — cos a, | Ee &. 
le le 
= — cos 05 m Gi (25-56) 
le 
while 
cos 0, = cos 6, 
cos 0, = — cos d = — cos 0, 
cos 0; = cos y, 
anc Jf Ky | au a 
K,,| sin y 
Therefore 
GG ee. 5 6 S56 
cos 7 sin w 


Adding and subtracting equations (25-551) and (25-561) and 
dividing one result by the other, we get: 
1 _ cos y sin 0 
oe cos 0 sin w 

E; | 4 908 p sin 0 

cos 0 sin w 


or 


€. sin y cos 0 — cos yp sin 0 
E;, sin y cos 0 + cos p sin 0’ 
and consequently 
e _¢ sin (y —9) 
r ‘ain (y +0) (25:57) 


As we approach perpendicular incidence (25:57) becomes 


i 

Y 

E, = €,—f 
he 


When therefore the refractive index from a to 6 is greater than 
unity €, will be negate. It is usual to keep the amplitude 
positive, and in order to do this in the present case it is necessary 
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to introduce a phase change of z. Such a change in phase will 
not occur when the refractive index from a to b is less than unity. 

Substituting the expression (25:57) in (25°551) we find for 
the amplitude of the refracted wave : 


_ 2 8in p cos 0 ; 

0 ain (po +8) €& . . . . (25-58) 
The amplitudes of the magnetic field intensities in the reflected 
and refracted waves are also given by (25°57) and (25-58), 
since H is proportional to €. It is usual to employ the square 
of the electric amplitude as a measure of the so-called intensity 
in the wave. This term is rather unfortunate, since it is also 
used in a somewhat different sense in the description of the fields 
of force in the region occupied by the wave. ‘The ideal expression 
for the intensity of the wave would be Poynting’s vector (25°33) 
which is identical with the product of the phase velocity and 
the energy per unit volume. So that, if J represents the intensity, 


Spat Ja 6 . . .. (25:59) 
4nA N wu 
where a and A are the two units constants. 


§ 25-6. Exrorric FIELD PARALLEL TO PLANE OF INCIDENCE 


We now turn to the case where the electric vibrations are 
parallel to the plane of incidence and follow the procedure of 
§ 25-5. The amplitudes in the three waves are directed as 
indicated by the arrows 7, 7 and p, in Fig 25-5, and the description 
of the incident wave, when referred to the original axes, will be : 


C= g ce(t-Z), 


cy —_ 0, (25°6) 
e. = 0, 
H, = 0, 
H, = Be a ar (25-61) 
H, = 0. 


We now turn the axes (as in the last section) about the Y axis, 

so as to cause the Z axis to point vertically downwards, i.e. 

from @ to 6, and work out expressions corresponding to (25°53) 

and (25°54) by using the table of direction cosines as in 

§ 25:5. For the purpose of finding the relationships between the 
12 
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amplitudes of the incident, reflected and refracted waves, we 
need only the expressions for the electric field intensities. The 
two boundary conditions, (20°32) and (20-34), yield respectively : 
€; cos 0, + &, cos 6, = E, cos Os, ) : 
K,&, sin 6, + K,&, sin 0, = K,€, sin 6s. J ¢ AGS 02) 
These equations are seen to be equivalent, when we remember 
equations (25°541) and (25-552), to 


E, - &, = —— 78, 


(25-63) 
ee ae ee. | 
ny 
from which we infer: 
tan (0 — wp) 

—= ee anenny bd 4 

E,. ae O+ wy (25:64) 

Gap Gin UO, 2, 1565) 


. ‘sin (9 + wy) cos (86 — p) 


§ 25:7. POLARIZATION BY REFLEXION—BREWSTER’S LAW 


When the direction of vibration in the incident wave makes 
any angle, y, with the plane of incidence, we may resolve the 
field vectors, € and H, into their components perpendicular to, 
and in the plane of incidence, and the results of § 25°5 and 
§ 25°6 respectively give us complete information about the 
corresponding amplitudes in the reflected and refracted waves. 
It is obvious that there is a value of the angle 6 (or the correspond- 
ing y) such that 0 + wisaright angle. For this particular pair 
of values tan (0 + yw) is infinite, and (25°64) leads to the con- 
clusion that in this case the reflected wave can only have electric 
vibrations perpendicular to the plane of incidence. It is com- 
pletely (plane) polarized. The plane of incidence is called the 
plane of polarization of the reflected waves. Each of the 
particular values of 6 and y, which we may write 6, and yp, is 
called an angle of polarization. Since0, + y, = 2/2, it follows 
that cos 6, = sin y, and sin 0, = cos y,. Consequently the re- 
fractive index from a to b obeys the law: 


pens ek (25-7) 


pn, = tan yp,. 


This is Brewster’s Law. 
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§ 25:8. REFLEXION OF HLECTROMAGNETIC WAVES AT THE INTER- 
FACE BETWEEN AN INSULATING AND A ConpuctTinG MzEpIuM 


We learned in § 25:1 that problems concerning harmonic 
waves in conducting media can be made mathematically identical 
with the corresponding problems for insulating media. For 
simplicity we shall confine our attention to perpendicular 
incidence, and we may suppose the medium a to be evacuated 
space and 0 to be the conducting medium. Yor insulating media 
and perpendicular incidence we have 

1 —0/yp 

"lL + 0/ y 

the ratio 0/y being the limiting value of 6/y for 0 = 0. There- 
fore with perpendicular incidence 


VK,| — V Kal. 
VK, | | AF VK, | | 


It follows, if K’ is the complex quantity described in § 25-1, 
and if K, is the value of A for empty space, 


- VK] — VKa 

‘J K'| + VK,| 
where &, is the amplitude (possibly complex) of the reflected 
wave. Now 


S¢ 


, 


(25-8) 


= 


h 


pees 
toy 


V wk’ aR | fb 


(§ 25-1) and since V nK,/a? =1/c, where ¢ is the velocity of 
electromagnetic waves in empty space, 
VK'/K, | =n —1i nh, 


where 7 is the (real) refractive index of the conducting medium. 
Hence (25-8) becomes : 
nw —1—inh 


o, = &—____—.. . . . . : 
: ‘2 +1—inh een 
Therefore 
— Vin — 1)? + + PA? | Eels 
V(n + 1)? + nh? A? | 
where 


¢, = tan—! (~— nh/(n — 1)) and 4, = tan7! ( — nh/(m + 1)). 


1 We are assuming that both media have the same permeability. 
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pea of _ J (n—1)?+n2h? 


reflected wave (n-+-1)?--n2h? incident wave 


5 ae: of . (25-82) 


Consequently 


Intensity of ) _ (n—1)?+n*h? _ ( Intensity of | 25-83 
reflected wave{ (n+1)?--n2h? | incident wave.| . ( ) 


§ 25-9. REFLEXION AT METALLIC SURFACES 


The quantities n and A in formula (25°83) can be determined 
in the case of waves for which + is within the limits of the visible 
spectrum by optical experiments. In this way Drude and others 
have found nh in the case of metals to be great by comparison 
with n, and formula (25°83) in consequence gives a high reflecting 
power. ‘This high reflecting power is the cause of the character- 
istic metallic lustre of metals. If an empty test-tube (i.e. one 
containing air only) be immersed in water, it will be noticed 
that the parts of its surface seen by totally reflected light show 
this kind of lustre. According to Drude, nh has the value 3-67 
while n is equal to 0-18 in the case of silver and sodium light. This 
makes the reflecting power of the silver more than 0-95 when we 
substitute in (25-83). Itis when we combine (25°82) and (25°83) 
with the formulae (25-192) that we meet with difficulties. If 
we take the case of silver and sodium light, we find (25-192) 
that &K turns out to be negative when we substitute the appropriate 
values of » and h. According to Drude, a negative dielectric 
constant is meaningless. While this view cannot be upheld 
(cf. § 26°4) the theory of § 25:1 certainly implies a positive 
value of K. The second of the equations (25-192) also does not 
exhibit any relationship whatever to the observed facts in the 
case of silver, mercury and other metals if light in the visible 
spectrum is used. In a formal way the electromagnetic theory, 
so far as we have developed it, accords well with the phenomena 
observed ; but we cannot calculate the optical constants from 
the electrical properties of the medium ; not at all events when 
we are dealing with wave-lengths within the limits of the visible 
spectrum. If, however, we have to do with wave-lengths as 
long as those of the residual radiation (§ 26) of Rubens, we find 
(according to Hagen and Rubens !) very good accordance between 
the value of the reflecting power calculated from electrical data 
and that measured experimentally. It is reasonably probable 


1 Ann. d. Physik, Il, 1903, p. 873. 
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that K/ot is very small, and consequently h is nearly unity 
(25-191). Hence by (25-192) 


Aot 


0 


= 7, 


Substituting in (25:83) we get for the reflecting power 


2n*7 —2n +] 
Qn? + 2n +7 


and as 
vr >>n>> I, 
this becomes 
hes 
R Moy 2 
1 n 
1 + : 


to a sufficiently good approximation. Consequently 


kK, 
Aot 
a formula enabling the reflecting power to be calculated from 
the period (or wave-length in air or in vacuo) of the waves, and 
the electrical conductivity of the material. If we use ordinary 


electrostatic units, A and K, become each equal to unity and 
(25-9) consequently becomes : 


A= 1 —2 


Jee ee (259) 


R=1—2/Vot|. . . . . (25-91) 


The reflecting power is all the greater, the greater the conductivity 
and the longer period of the waves. 
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CHAPTER IX 
SIMPLE ELECTRON THEORY 


§ 26. ORIGINS OF THE ELECTRON THEORY 


sh: phenomena of electrolysis, in particular the laws 
discovered by Faraday a century ago, suggested that 
electrical conduction through solutions of salts, acids 
and similarly constituted materials (electrolytes) was effected 
by ions, charged particles consisting of single atoms, or of 
groups of atoms, such as H, Na, Cu, Ag, etc. (positively charged), 
and Cl, SO,, NO; (negatively charged). The proportionality of 
electrochemical equivalent and chemical equivalent sug- 
gested the existence of a definite elementary charge, atomic 
in a literal sense as well as in the sense of being associated with 
an atom. Hydrogen, sodium, silver and other chemically uni- 
valent ions were thought to carry one (positive) elementary 
charge ; magnesium, calcium, barium to carry two such charges. 
Similarly, a chlorine ion and an NO, ion were thought to carry 
one negative elementary charge, an SO,iontwo,andsoon. These 
views have only: been modified to the extent that an atom, 
e.g. a sodium atom, is believed to contain many of these elemen- 
tary charges, its ionic charge being their algebraic sum. The 
existence of this elementary charge in air and gases when in 
an electrically conducting state has been demonstrated beyond 
any doubt, more especially by the experimental methods of 
C. T. R. Wilson, who discovered that in a sufficiently super- 
saturated atmosphere, water drops form round individual ions. 
This discovery also led to the most important of the experi- 
mental procedures for measuring this charge, which, according 
to the measurements of Millikan, amounts to 4:774 x 10710 
ordinary electrostatic units. The term electron was introduced 
by Johnstone Stoney (1874) as a name for this natural unit of 
electricity ; but the usage of later times has assigned the term 
‘electron ’ to a special kind of ion (J. J. Thomson’s corpuscle) 
first recognized in the streams of ions constituting the cathode 
rays. The most striking feature of these ions, or electrons 
182 
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as we shall henceforth call them, is the possession of a unique 
ratio of charge to mass, and hence a common mass (about 
1/1845 of that of a hydrogen atom !), whatever the material 
or materials may be in which they originate. We have there- 
fore in electrons a constituent common to all atoms. This 
discovery led to the electron theory of matter which, in its 
extreme form, identified all mass with the inertia—to be ex- 
plained in the following section—which is necessarily associated 
with an electric charge, and sought to build up physical 
theory on a purely electrical basis. This extreme form of the 
electron theory has long since been abandoned, not so much 
on account of the serious (and indeed insuperable) difficulty of 
constituting a charged particle without introducing non-electrical 
forces, as on account of the great possibilities and potency 
in the line of development which culminated in the theory 
of relativity. 


§ 26-1. Mass Assoclarepd witt A SLOWLY MoviING CHARGE 


We have seen (22°61) that the force exerted on a charged 
particle in a magnetic field is expressed by 


F = “uv, Dal, 


where e is the charge, v is the velocity of the particle and D,, 
the magnetic displacement in the field. Let the displacement, 
D,,, be due to a point (north) pole of strength, m (Fig. 26-1) 
distant r from the charged particle at O. Then 


7 


cea 


and the force, F, can be expressed numerically by 


Aemv . 
F = — —_. sin y. 
a fr 


By Newton’s law of the cquality of action and reaction this 
equation also expresses numerically the force exerted on the 
point pole, m, by the moving particle. We shall write it in the 
form : 


Pes ane & 2 u 16a) 
a xr? 


1 We are referring here to the mass associated with low velocities. 
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Consequently the intensity of the magnetic field of the moving 
charged particle at the point m is expressed by 
BN in cs x ». & 0611) 
ar 


and its direction is downwards from the plane of the paper 
(Fig. 26-1). The magnetic energy per unit volume is expressed by 
He 
82A’ 
where H means the intensity (26-11), and yu is the permeability. 
Consequently we may write for the energy per unit volume: 
Paid agli 
Sxa*? r4 


sm?0.  . . .  . (26:12) 


Now suppose the particle to be a small sphere with the charge, 
e, uniformly distributed over 

Dy, its surface. Considerations 

similar to those which de- 
monstrate that the electric 
field intensity in the neigh- 
bourhood of such a sphere 
Ws at rest is, at points outside 

O vit, the same as it would be 

@ if all the charge were con- 
centrated at its centre, and 

m zero within the sphere, lead 
Fie. 26-1 to identical conclusions in 

the present case. We there- 

fore apply the formula (26°12) for exterior points, and take 
the energy to be zero within the sphere. The whole of the 
magnetic energy due to the motion of the sphere is therefore 
A we?v? f 

82a" 


, 


| = sin 90 do dg, 
0 


re 


where ¢ is an azimuthal angle. On integration we get for the 
magnetic energy : 

A we*v? 

3a27R 


This energy is contributed by the motion of the sphere. It is 
in fact the kinetic energy of the charée. 

One important point concerning the deduction of (26°13) 
should be emphasized. It is only valid for small velocities, 


(26°13) 
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i.e. for velocities small compared with that of electromagnetic 
waves. We have, in fact, assumed that the magnetic field due 
to the motion is instantly set up at all points, however distant, 
in the region surrounding the charge. A more rigorous treat- 
ment of the problem will be given in § 28, meanwhile we shall 
equate the kinetic energy (26°13) to }Mv?. where M may be 
described as the mass associated with the charge. Therefore 


2A pe? 
8a2R 

If we employ old-fashioned units (A = 1) of the mixed type 
(a =c), and suppose the charge to be moving in empty space, 
ad — 


M = 


(26°14) 


1, then 
2 ¢" 
aye ne 141 
3 Bor’ (26-141) 
or, in ordinary electromagnetic units, (4 =1, a=1, wu =1): 
2 e? 
— eee 6°142 
3 f oo ) 


§ 26-2. DISPERSION OF ELECTROMAGNETIC WAVES 


Our simple theory of the propagation of waves in an isotropic 
insulating medium provides a unique velocity, v = a/VukK |, 
for electromagnetic waves, whereas experiment undoubtedly 
demonstrates that the velocity of light-waves (which we are 
forced to regard as electromagnetic waves) varies with the period 
of vibration in the wave. The simple theory of propagation in 
a conducting medium does indeed show (§ 25:1) a dependence 
of the velocity on the period; but it too is inadequate for 
periods as short as those of ordinary light waves. The simple 
theory in both cases approximates asymptotically to the facts 
as the period becomes long. 

Proceeding in the spirit of the electron theory of Drude and 
Lorentz, we shall adopt as a picture or model of an insulating 
medium an assemblage of charged particles situated in other- 
wise empty space. Its insulating quality is secured by binding 
these particles to fixed points. We shall, however, leave them 
a certain restricted freedom of movement: any displacement of 
an individual particle or ion evoking a restoring force propor- 
tional to its displacement from the fixed point. Forces depend- 
ing on the velocity of the ion we shall suppose to be very small 
and, for most purposes, ignorable. In its uncharged state we 
are bound to assume the existence of at least two classes of ions, 
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positive and negative, the algebraic sum of the charges in any 
volume being—unless it be an exceeding small volume indeed, 
within which only one or two ions might be situated—zero. 
Let us further assume the structure of the medium to be so fine 
that an element of volume, dx dy dz, contains an enormous 
number of ions, and is therefore uncharged as a whole. We 
shall attack our problem most easily if we imagine in the first 
instance only two classes of ions, and suppose one sort, the 
negative ions for example, to be associated with restoring forces 
so big that their motion is of no consequence. 

Imagine a plane harmonic wave, the period in which is t 
(angular frequency w = 2z/t) travelling through the hypothetical 
medium in the direction of the Z axis, its vibrations being along 
the line of the X axis. The ions will be set in motion under 
the influence of the field of the wave, and their motion will 
cause a periodically varying polarization of the medium. We 
shall investigate this polarization and deduce an expression 
(with the aid of 19-411) for K. Our investigation will prove 
K to be a function, not only of the properties of the medium, 
but also of the frequency w. 

So long as the assemblage of ions is not subjected to a field, 
we may think of them as paired to form doublets, or dipoles, 
of negligible electric moment. The effect of an electric field in 
the X direction is to drag each positive ion some distance, 2, 
in that direction. If N be the number of positive ions per unit 
volume, it is easily seen that the charge displaced through the 
unit area normal to the X axis is Nex. Therefore the polariza- 
tion, P, is 

P= Nex. 2 oe eee (26°2) 


The product, ex, is the electric moment of a single dipole, and 
therefore the polarization is equal to the electric moment per 
unit volume. 


§ 26:3. InrerNaL Freup ix A DieLectric MrepiIum 


Superposed on the electric field of the wave (which we may 
call the impressed field) will be one evoked by the displacement 
of the ions. To find out how this internal field, at any point, 
depends on the polarization, imagine a small sphere (large 
enough of course to contain an enormous number of dipoles) 
described round the point as centre. We may regard the internal 
field at its centre as due to: 

(a) the dipoles within the spherical volume and 

(6) polarization charges which would appear over the surface 

of the sphere if the dipoles within it were removed. 
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We shall begin with (a). Let us place the origin of a system of 
rectangular co-ordinates at the centre of a dipole, and the X 
axis in the direction of its moment. We have then for the 
potential at a point P (Fig. 26-3 (a)), 


Vas «ww ee (263) 


where /M is the moment of the dipole, K, is the dielectric constant 
of empty space and r is the distance of the point, P, from the 


P ads 


—s 


(a) > (5) ( 
NY 


Fig. 26-3 


centre of the dipole, the latter being assumed to be very short by 
comparison with r (20°71). The component in the X direction of 
the electric field intensity at the point, P, due to the dipole is 

_oV_ AM (= 1) 


. (26°31) 
If now we shift the origin from the dipole to P, without changing 
the directions of the axes, this formula will still remain valid, 
because 2 appears in it squared. Now suppose this point P 
to be the centre of the spherical region. Under the influence 
of the field we are assuming, the axes of all the dipoles are 
parallel to one another, and their moments have all the same 
direction, namely that of the X axis. The X component of 
the field intensity (due to them) at the centre of the sphere may 
therefore be written : 


AM wl [82° 
f= = “(sr —1), - 5. (26°32) 


the summation being extended over all the dipoles in the spherical 
region. Since the symbols x and r refer to the positions of the 
centres of the dipoles only, it is obvious that f, may equally 
well be written : 


_ AM ~11 (3y? ; 
ie Z.avalr — 3): (26321) 
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Similarly, we may write 


AM ol 
ke Lun 


When we add together the expressions (26°32), (26:321) and 
(26°322), we find that 3f,, and consequently f,, is identically 
zero, and we may similarly (or by the argument from symmetry) 
show that the components f, and f, are likewise zero. 

So we are left with the contribution (b) due to the un- 
balanced polarization charges left over the spherical surface 
when the dipoles in the interior, which as we have seen con- 
tribute nothing, are removed. The charge on the element dS 
(Fig. 26-3 (6)) is equal to PdS cos 6, the polarization having 
the direction of the X axis. This will give rise to a field intensity 
at the centre of the sphere equal to 

APds cos 6 

KR 

in the direction s. The symbol A represents our familiar units 
constant, and K, the dielectric constant of empty space. The 
component of the intensity in the X direction is therefore 

APdS cos? 6 

Re . (26°34) 
Substituting for dS the usual expression, A? sin 6 d6 dd, and 
integrating over the ranges 0 to a for 0, and 0 to 2x for ¢, we 
at once obtain 


(= 1). -.. (26°322) 


v2 


. (26°33) 


4nAP 

8K) 

The remaining components are easily shown, either by the fore- 
going method, or by reasoning from symmetry, to be zero. 
The expression (26°35) represents what we shall call the internal 
field. It is the field intensity evoked by the polarization. The 
total field intensity at any point in the medium will therefore be : 


(26°35) 


where € represents the impressed field, and since by (19-411) 


aust (K — Ky) 
ae ae 


the total field intensity may be written : 


Sale. . - 2... (26°36) 


It is instructive to compare this formula with (20-98). 
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§ 26-4. DiIsPERSION IN AN INSULATING MEDIUM 


The equation of motion of an individual ion, on the hypo- 

theses set out above, is: 
dx Kk + 2K, ; 
Mae = — ye + ay am . . . (264) 

In this equation 1 represents the restoring force per unit dclis- 
placement, and € is the electric field intensity impressed on the 
medium by the plane wave. We have ignored the contribution 
of the magnetic field in the wave to the force on the ion. This 
is justifiable, as a study of the expression (22°63) shows. In 
this formula € and H are measured in mixed units, and in these 
units € and H in an electromagnetic wave in empty space are 
numerically equal. The term involving H is, however, multiplied 
by the very small factor v/c. In the case before us the circum- 
stances are slightly different; but it is obvious that the con- 
tribution of the magnetic field to the force on the ion is bound 
to be very small by comparison with that due to the electric 
field—unless indeed we have enormous field intensities, so that 
v/c ceases to be negligible by comparison with unity. In equation 
(26:4) we have also ignored dissipative forces. 

If we divide through by m, and write w,? for 1/m, and if 
we further write for € the expression 


Better) - 2 « « (26-401) 
where # is a positive real constant,! and v is the velocity of the 
wave, we get 

dx (K + 2K,) 


ilies I ee a ae 
dt a Ha 3K ym 
We may simplify this if we bear in mind that we are in- 
vestigating the motion of a particular ion and that consequently 
z is a constant. Therefore 


Ke'—2/") — constant x Ket", 


eet (t—2/t) : 


and we may suppose the constant to be contained in #. Thus 
we have: 
ada 


dt? 


(ik +- 2K 4) ° 
Wy" = ‘ele, . . (26°41 
ee 3K 5m ( ) 
The expression for the harmonic wave has properly the form : 
FE cos w(t — z/v), 
or FE sin w(t — z/v), 


with a suitable choice of the arbitrary constant in the phase. For a 
justification of the use of the exponential see § 23-7. 
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The method we have already adopted (§ 23°7) for an equation 
of this form yields the particular solution : 


(Kk + 2K,)e Retwt 
es 3K ym(w@.2 — w*) ie 
a jie I iy. ign GAD) 


a 3K om (@ Ss G@)*) 


We shall adopt this expression for 2, notwithstanding the fact 
that it only represents a particular solution, on the grounds 
that even very sinall dissipative terms in the differential equation 
would cause the rest of the solution to be multiplied (as in 
23°73) by an exponential factor which would practically wipe 
it out completely after the lapse of a finite interval of time, 
while such very small dissipative terms would not appreciably 
modify 1 the particular expression which endures. 

If now we multiply both sides of (26°42) by Ne we get on 
the left the polarization, P (26:2), and we shall naturally re- 
place it by 


(AK — Ky) 


E 
4A 


in accordance with (19°411). Thus we have 


(kK — Ko) © _ (K + 2K,)Ne? é 
4nA 3K om(w,? — @?) ’ 
or 
kK — kK, 4nA Ne? 


ee te oy a: SOAS 
K+2K, 3K m(w,.? — w?) ( ) 


If instead of assuming only one class of movable ions, we assume 
the existence of two or more classes, and distinguish them and 
their associated constants by numeral subscripts, we shall find 
(26°43) amplified in the following way : 


Bie ED 8, 2, OG AA) 
K+2Kk, 3k, ““ m,(@,? — w?) 

where \, is the number of ions of the s class per unit volume, 
e, is the charge on such an ion, m, is its mass and a, its natural 
(angular) frequency. The symbol w (without subscript) repre- 
sents, as before, the angular frequency of vibration in the wave. 


1T¢xcept in the neighbourhood of resonance. 
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Since 
@* = 4773/7? and c?r? = (3, 
where t means period and A the corresponding wave-length in 
vacuo, we have 
_ 4n*c? 
ae 
477? 


A, 


WO," = 


Here 4 is the wave-length (in vacuo) of the wave we are suppos- 
ing to traverse the insulating medium, A, is the wave-length 
(in vacuo) of waves which have a frequency equal to the natural 
one w,. We may therefore write instead of (26°44), 


K—K, Adi » N 657A," 


K42K, 32K coum,(i? — 22,) ” ees) 


8 


It is quite clear that the permeability of our hypothetical in- 
‘sulator is identical, or nearly so, with that of empty space. 
Hence its refractive index, n, 1s expressed by 


n= f= 
=k 
Substituting in (26°45) we get: 


n?>—1 #£Ad N ,€52A5" ; 

m+t+2 5aK dium, —AZy ° | ae") 
a formula which expresses the way in which the refractive index 
of the medium depends on the wave-length (as measured in 
vacuo) of the waves. 


§ 26-5. DEPENDENCE OF REFRACTIVE INDEX ON STATE 
oF AGGREGATION 


If we make the hypothesis that the charge e, on the s type 
of ion does not vary with the state of aggregation of the medium, 
and that the restoring force acting on such an ion is a property 
of the molecule and therefore also (when no dissociation occurs 
on change of state) independent of state of aggregation, we are 
led to the conclusion that for waves of given A (say that of one 
of the sodium D lines) only the factor N, in (26:46) will change 
when the medium changes from solid to liquid, or from liquid 
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to vapour. And J, will obviously be proportional to its density, 
p. It follows therefore that 


n®? — ] 

n? + 2 
where C’ is a constant characteristic of the substance. This 
relationship between the refractive index and the density of the 
substance in its different states of aggregation was discovered 
independently by Lorenz and H. A. Lorentz (1880). It is in 
extraordinarily close agreement with observations in the case of 
many substances. 


=Cp, . . . . . (26°5) 


§ 26-6. EXAMINATION oF TIfE DISPERSION FORMULA 


The formula (26°46) may be written : 


n? — | H? A? 
ne +2 = arr i, he -- “295 48 aa: , + e 6 ° (26°6) 
in which the wave-lengths 4,, 4,, ... corresponding to the 


natural periods of the different groups of ions may be taken to 
be in the order of increasing wave-length, i.e. Ay<c A,<C Ag... 
and so on, and in which «a, %... . are positive constants. 
If we denote 


q2 
As gees ee 2 Ae 9 by be 
we — write instead of (26°6) 
—l ; 
ae 5 =D[D,+I,--...+4+0,+... =, (26°61) 
1+ 22 

» ee en : ‘ ri , 26°62 
or See ( ) 


We see at once, on inspecting (26°6) that as 4 approaches zero 
n? approaches unity. The theory thus accounts for the inappre- 
ciable refraction of extremely short waves (X-rays and y-rays). 
As 4 increases from zero, ? falls below unity, getting smaller 
and smaller, and eventually becoming negative. This is obvious 
so long as A<c A, <A, . . . because then the right-hand side 
of (26°46) is negative. As 2 approaches the shortest natural 
wave-length 4,, L£ approaches oo on the negative side, and 
(26°62) 7»? approaches — 2. As A increases beyond 4,, while 
still in its immediate neighbourhood, 


1+ 2D, 
1~— JL, 


= 
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approximately, and L, is a large, but decreasing, positive number. 
As L, decreases till it approaches + 1 from above, n? approaches 
— o, and becomes + o as ZL, drops below + 1. With still 
further increase of 4 the curve will descend as indicated by efg 
in Fig. 26:6. This part represents what was formerly regarded 
as the normal type of dispersion—such as that of visible light 
in ordinary glass. As 4 now approaches the next natural wave- 
length, A,, the curve ghij repeats approximately the part bcde, 
cutting the vertical line, A,, at a distance 2 below zero. If there 


ra? 


Fie. 26-6 


are only two sets of movable ions, it will eventually approach 
asymptotically to horizontality somewhere beyond k. The 
special value of n? (represented by the point 1) corresponding 
to this, being the electrostatic value of K, expressed in E.S. 
units. 

So long as n? is positive n obviously means the observed 
refractive index. But the negative values of n? require inter- 
pretation. The expression (26-401) for the wave—since v = c/n 
—may be written : 

nz 
€ = Ke('-7), 
13 
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When n? is negative we shall write for n 
n = 0p, 


where £ is real. Thus 


€E=Hece , 


or, taking the real parts, 


wB2 
E=Hee coswt. . . . . (26°63) 


This formula, it will be seen, does not represent a wave at all, 
but a state of affairs in which every particle is in simple harmonic 
vibration, and all of them at a given instant in the same phase. 
The amplitudes, He°?/*, of these vibrations vary exponentially 
from one value of z to another. When the propagation, as we 
are supposing, is in the direction of increasing values of z, the 
constant f is bound to be negative. A very simple application 
of the energy principle will make this evident. And since n? 
approaches — oo at a certain point (Fig. 26-6) in the neighbour- 
hood of the natural wave-length, /,, it follows that here too f 
approaches —oo. Such plane waves, therefore, falling perpen- 
dicularly on a plane face of the medium, will set up a state 
vibration in the surface; but will not travel onwards into the 
medium. They will in fact suffer complete reflexion. This 
explains the selective reflexion which is found to be associated 
with anomalous dispersion and also the residual radiation 
(Restsrahlung) observed by Rubens and his associates. There 
is then a narrow region in the neighbourhood of each 4, where 
n? is negative and where in consequence the material strongly 
reflects. Outside such regions n* is positive and progressive 
waves can travel through the medium. This state of affairs 
can exist quite close to the natural wave-lengths 4,, and since 
the disturbance impressed by the wave has here almost the same 
frequency as the natural one of the class of ions concerned, we 
have a state very closely approaching resonance, and consequent 
strong absorption, a familiar phenomenon associated with 
anomalous dispersion. 

The number 7 in the foregoing theory of dispersion is either 
real and positive or purely imaginary. In the former case n 
represents the observable refractive index. Its values for 
different wave-lengths are roughly indicated by the course of 
the dotted curves in Fig. 26-6. In the neighbourhood of one 
of the natural wave-lengths, A,, n springs discontinuously from 


1 We might describe it as a wave with an infinite phase velocity. 
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0 to + o if we take (26°6) to be exact. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of resonance, however, i.e. in the neighbourhood 
where (A — A,) or (w — w,) is very small or zero, the dissipative 
term, to which reference has been made, cannot be ignored. 
If we introduce the term 2« dx/dt in the left-hand side of (26°41), 
« being a small positive constant, equation (26°43) will in con- 
sequence become 


K— Ky, | 477A Ne? 
Ki2K, — 3K ym(wo? — w? + Qiaw)’ 


so that in reality our theory allows the observable refractive 
index to range between very small and very great values, but 
does not permit the physically impossible discontinuity just 
mentioned. 

For information about the application of the classical 
electromagnetic theory to dispersion in conducting or absorbing 
media the reader is referred to Drude’s Lehrbuch der Optik 
and other works mentioned in the bibliography at the end of 
Chapter XIT. 


§ 26:7. THr ZEEMAN PHENOMENON 


When a source of light, such as a bunsen flame containing 
a metallic vapour (a sodium flame for example), or a tube con- 
taining a rarefied gas through which an electric current is passed, 
is placed in the strong magnetic field between the poles of an 
electromagnet and one of the spectral lines observed by some 
spectroscopic device of sufficiently high resolving power, it is 
found that the original line splits into a number of lines. In 
the simplest case there are three of them, or only two, according 
to the direction of the line of observation relatively to that of 
the magnetic field. The light associated with the component 
lines is polarized in a characteristic way described below. The 
phenomenon seems to have been first observed by P. Zeeman.! 
We shall describe here the theory of the effect as given by 
H. A. Lorentz, on account of its historical interest and its 
close relationship to the theory of dispersion described in 
§§ 26-2-26°6. 

We suppose the monochromatic radiation emitted by some 
excited material—for example, the light of the yellow line of 
helium gas excited by an electric discharge—to be due to the 
simple harmonic vibrations of an ion. Again we neglect dissi- 


1P. Zeeman, Phil. Mag., 43, p. 226, and 44, p. 255, 1897. 
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pative forces and write the equations of motion of the ion in 
the form : 


da: 4nAe 
d?y 4nAe 

aE = aE a a [V, Dn, -  . (26°7) 
dz 47Ae 


The terms containing the vector product [v, D,,] represent the 
contribution of the magnetic field to the force on the ion. If 
we employ the mixed type of units, the permeability, which we 
take to be that of empty space, becomes unity, while a = c. 
We shall further suppose the magnetic field, H, to have the 
direction of the Z axis. ‘Therefore 


] 
Iv, Dn] = 7 Lv HI. 


Remembering this, and dividing equations (26:7) by m and 
writing, as before, w,? for »/m, we get: 


dx ; e ,dy 

ol a5 

at? ay SO me. dt’ 

d?y on,  . © 7A 

die + Oo°Y = aie dt’ : (26 71) 
2 

oa + W o2% a= 0, 


in which H is the magnetic field intensity, or its Z component, 
since we are supposing it to be directed along the Z axis. The 
third equation is unmodified by the presence of the field and 
consequently the motions of the ion along the line of the field 
are just those it would execute in the absence of a field. What- 
ever radiations the ion may emit therefore in consequence of 
the presence of the field, it will continue to emit radiation of 
the original unmodified frequency w,. Only we notice that this 
will be polarized in the sense corresponding to motions along 
the line of the field. 

The first and second equations (26°71) cannot be treated 
separately from one another. We get a particular solution of 
them by writing 
= tw 
eae: (26-72) 
ya Neo, 
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and substituting in (26:71). We thus find that the constants 
M and N are connected by the relations : 


(o,? — w?)M = eel a | 
mc 


» .  « (26°73) 
(wo? —w)N = — ie. 
mec 
Hence MN 
N 
or M=+iN. . . . . . (26°74) 


The substitution of + +N for M in either of the equations 
(26°73) gives for w the quadratic equation : 


w? + on —@=0;. . . . (26°75) 
me 
and if we replace M by — iN we get: 
w? — aa —@?=0 .. . (26°751) 
me 


The solution of the former of these is 


eH eH? Jj 
ape scaee ie ctecee een ee 
2mc = oo] as 4m*c? w,2 
Experiment indicates that the frequencies, w, differ extremely 
little from w,, and therefore eH /2mc.w, is a very small number, 
and e?H?/4m*c*w,? entirely negligible. The physically significant 
root of (26°75) is therefore 


wo! =Wyp—-s. «we. (26°752) 


2mc 


Similarly, the physically significant root of (26°751) is 


aes 


M” 
oO =, + . 
° " Ime 


. (26°753) 
In addition to the original frequency w,, we have therefore the 
two frequencies, w’ and w”, which we may conveniently write 
in the form : 

as 
2mc 
oH . .  « (26°76) 


2mc’ 


w' — OW, = — ; 


oO" — W = + 
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or in the form: 


; = eH 
nO ame’ 
. .  . (26°761) 
” eH 
eS) Se 
470mc 
if vy’, »", v, represent frequencies expressed in vibrations (or 


revolutions) per unit time, since 
w = 2n/t = 2m. 


With the frequency wm’ is associated the amplitude J = + iN. 
Substituting in (26°72) and replacing the letter NV by A, we have : 


a = iAewt 


kr ROMY 
y e Ae 3 
or 
S  Rotlw’t+-n/2 
= Age ae 
Yy — Ae 2 
gince q = etr/2. 


The arbitrary constant, A, may be real or complex, and con- 
sequently may be written : 


A= A,e", 


where A, is real and positive and 6 is real. Therefore the 
solution becomes : 
iw f+ /2-- 
y = A,e" ts pone? 
y = Anetlett9), 


This solution includes the real one: 


x = A, cos (w’t + 2/2 + 4d), ) 


26:77 
y = A, cos (at + 6). j ( 
Similarly, we obtain for the second solution : 
a = B, cos (w"t — 2/2 + ™ 26:7 
, ‘771 
y = B, cos (wt + 6), ( ) 


where B, is any real and positive constant and « any real number. 

It is easy to see that the former of the two solutions represents 
a motion of the ion in a circle of radius A,, and in the sense in 
which the current is flowing round the coil of the magnet pro- 
ducing the field H. The associated radiation is therefore 
circularly polarized in this sense, if viewed along the line of the 
magnetic field; while the radiation associated with the latter 
solution is circularly polarized in the opposite sense. If the 
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radiation is viewed along a line through the source and per- 
pendicular to the field, the circular motion projects into a linear 
one, and the radiation is plane polarized, the vibrations being 
perpendicular to the field or to the Z axis. Instead of the 
original single spectral line, therefore, three lines are seen: one 
of them in the position of the original line and associated with 
plane polarized light, if viewed perpendicularly to the field, the 
corresponding plane of polarization being defined as any plane 
perpendicular to the field. The other two lines are on either side 
of the original position and, by (26°761), equally distant from 
it as measured in terms of frequency. If viewed perpendicularly 
to the field, they are also associated with plane polarized light, 
the plane of polarization being one containing the line of the field 
and the line connecting the source and the observer. If the 
observer looks along the line of the field only the two outer lines 
are seen, the associated polarization being circular as already 
explained. The central line is absent because the corresponding 
motions of the ion have no component perpendicular to the 
field. All this is confirmed by observation, at all events when 
the field is strong enough. 

The conventional definition of the plane of polarization 
identifies it with the plane of incidence in the case of light 
polarized by reflexion at a glass plate (§ 25:7), and the investiga- 
tion in § 25-6 indicates that the electric vibrations in electro- 
magnetic waves, or in light waves, are perpendicular to 
the conventional plane of polarization. This is confirmed by 
observations of the Zeeman phenomenon, which establish the 
identity of the plane of polarization as defined above with the 
conventional one (cf. § 257). 


§ 26-8. NATURE OF THE EmrirtTinae ION 


How can we decide which of the two extreme frequencies 
should be identified with w’, and which with w”? We have 
seen that each of these is associated with a definite sense of 
rotation of the ion in its circular path, and we can therefore 
decide which of the frequencies is w’ by noting the sense of the 
circular polarization of the radiation. Observation shows that 
w’ — Win (26°76) is positive. This means that e, the charge, 
on the ion is negative. Measurement of the difference w’ — @,, 
or of w” — wp, and of the field intensity, H, enable the ratio 
e/m to be evaluated. Zeeman found from observations of the 
sodium D lines the value 


e/m = — 1:6 x 107 
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ordinary E.M. units per gram. This is near the value obtained 
from measurements carried out on cathode rays and f particles, 
and we conclude, as Zeeman and Lorentz did, that the radiating 
ion is an electron. The ratio of charge to mass for a slowly 
moving electron turns out to be — 1-77 x 107 ordinary E.M. 
units per gram according to later and more-refined observations, 
not only of the Zeeman effect, but also of the behaviour of 
electrons moving through a magnetic field (cf. § 27:3). 

The same results as regards frequencies and polarization are 
obtained if we suppose the emitting ion to be one which travels 
in an approximately elliptic orbit round a central nucleus 
attracting it in accordance with the inverse square law. The 
effect of a magnetic field on the motion of such an ion may be 
described in the following way: the ion continues to travel in 
an ellipse the dimensions of which are inappreciably affected by 
the field. The angle between a normal to the plane of the 
ellipse and the direction of the magnetic field remains practically 
constant ; while the ellipse precesses round the axial line passing 
through the nucleus parallel to the field, with the angular velocity 
eH /2mc. This is called the Larmor precession. The theory 
of the Larmor precession is too long to be included here, and in 
any case this, or any other, classical theory is totally inadequate 
to render an account of the more complicated types of Zeeman 
resolution. 


CHAPTER X 
ELECTRON THEORY 


§ 26:9. Srress MOMENTUM AND ENERGY IN ELECTRO- 
MAGNETIC FIELDS 


T has been explained in § 20 that the forces exerted on 
I charged bodies in an electrostatic field can be described in 

terms of a stress tensor This kind of description can be 
extended to include electromagnetic fields in general. Before 
proceeding with this extension, it will be helpful to review the 
main features of the investigation of the stress tensor of § 20. 
We notice, firstly, that the forces in question are those exerted 
on charges or charged bodies in the field. The resultant force on 
any body is therefore zero when it is uncharged. The stresses 
do not of course necessarily vanish in such a case, and may 
exist in regions where charges are absent. Indeed, the stresses 
in an uncharged dielectric interest us no less than do stresses 
elsewhere. Secondly, the stresses differ from those met with in 
the study of elasticity. They are stresses in a sense which is 
defined by the way in which they enter the formula expressing 
the force, and are not directly associated with any deformation 
of the medium at all (cf. the illustration at the end of § 20°1). 
The more general expressions which we are going to derive, 
including as they do cases which are not static, may be anticipated 
to contain terms which express the time rate of change of some- 
thing. This something we must term a momentum, on the 
ground that its rate of change is a contribution to a force, and 
not on the ground that it is the product of a mass and a velocity. 
We shall indeed meet with a special case (§ 27:1) where we can 
associate a velocity, v, with this momentum, and we shall then 
call the quotient of the momentum by the velocity, mass. 

Let us imagine a small body, with a charge density, p, situated 
in the dielectric and capable of moving through it. It will be 
helpful to think of the dielectric as a liquid. Instead of formula 
(20) we must obviously use (22°62), modified to represent the 
force per unit volume by the replacement of e by p (charge per 
unit volume); thus 


f= ple i sy, Dal (26:9) 
where D,, = eri 
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The permeability « we shall suppose to be a constant character- 
istic of the dielectric medium. We may also write 


= pie i ‘lv uy}, 2. (26°91) 
and consequently 
f, = pé, + Pull, = Cully . .. (26-92) 


The appropriate form of the electromagnetic field equations is 
as follows : 


EVE + pv = curl H, 
a of 
_» oH 7 
a di UES. 693) 
4A 
dive= 
1V K 
div H —0. 


By the aid of the first and third of these equations we eliminate 
p, v, and v, from (26°92) and thus obtain 


0€, ee 0.) (eH, 0H, K d€,) 
sn Af, —KE,| cy uH,| CH Ra 
mAs <= Col Bg ral a “| dz da a at | 
_ nit _ 0H, K Oe.) 
Ox Oy a ot) 
Therefore 


Ores 
a {A ELE, -+ ptf} 


+ o Gomer +- ull, } 


i a 
- — 5 (U(EyH: — €.Hy)} 
a aé, oH, 
_ Ke eee ony): evans 
ney = “GeO Oe 
= wl V4 es OH, wee olf, 


Cy ot aa 
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The second and fourth of the field equations (26°93) enable us 
to express the last six terms in the form : 
7] Big: Bide. 4 Me al 

— 5 Cu 7 + gta | 9 


ax 
and therefore 
= Oban oa oes oa OM, 26°94 
Fx na Ox a Be ot ° ( ) 
where 
1 
bax == tag WE AE 2” 7 4&2) =“ “(H,? —- 5H?) }, 
1 
tey = ——{K€&,€, ae HHH}, 
4nA (26°95) 


bang = pq (Kost oe wH,H,}, 


wK( a ) 
M, = AF | goa (Elle — €.H,)}. 


The formula (26°94) for the X component of the force per unit 
volume, and the corresponding formulae for the remaining 
components, represent the force as due partly to a stress tensor, 
ter, bey, tyz, etc., and partly to the rate of decrease of a momentum, 

We may therefore regard the electromagnetic field as 
endowed with a momentum equal to M per unit volume, where 


28 ig 28 
= a? inal” H], 
or 
M=p/w,. . . . . . (26:96) 


p being Poynting’s vector (25-33) and u the (phase) velocity of 
electromagnetic waves in the medium. Im the case of a plane 
and plane polarized wave in an isotropic medium 


a 
4nA 


since € and H are perpendicular to one another; further, 


u=,/*\e 
u 


p= GH, 


and therefore 
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(§ 25), consequently 
p=wuU.. . . . . . (26°97) 


where uw is the velocity of the wave—the phase velocity—and 
U is the energy per unit volume. We conclude therefore that 
the electromagnetic momentum, M, per unit unit volume is : 


M = U/u, 
or 
Mu=U.. . . . . . (26:98) 


A case of special interest, from the point of view of the electron 
theory more particularly, is that in which the dielectric is empty 
space, or the free aether. We then have wu = c, and consequently 


a Oe 
oo ee ee. (26°99) 


§27. Pressure or ELECTROMAGNETIC WAVES 


The components, t,., tr, tyz, etc., of the stress tensor (26°95) 
differ only from those of § 20 by the addition of magnetic terms 
analogous to the electrical ones. In the case of the field of a 
plane wave travelling in the X direction, €, and H, are zero 
and ¢,, reduces to 


] 
— sna (KE? + wH?}, 


bows 
or bg = = TC. 


Tf the wave falls perpendicularly on a plane surface which is 
either perfectly absorbing, or which reflects a plane wave back- 
wards along the X direction, a tension equal to — U, that is to 
say a pressure equal to U, the energy density in the neighbour- 
hood of the surface, will be exerted on it.22 When a plane wave 
is incident at an angle, 0, on a completely absorbing surface a 
pressure equal to U cos 20 — U is now identical with the intensity 
of the incident wave since there is no reflexion—is exerted on it, 
and a tangential force equal to U sin@cos@ per unit area. 
The proof of these formulae may be left to the reader. 

These consequences of electromagnetic theory have been 


1 This formula makes it clear that p is not always identical with the 
rate of flow of energy across the unitarea. A group of waves travels witha 
velocity, v, which differs (see §§ 9:3 and 27-1) from u, the phase velocity, 
and the true rate of transport per unit area, namely vU, consequently 
differs from p. 

2 Predicted by Maxwell (Treatise, § 792). 
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verified experimentally by Lebedew, Nichols and Hull, and 
Poynting.t 

A very important case is that of the black body radiation 
or full radiation, which occupies a vacuous enclosure when the 
walls are maintained at some fixed temperature. This consists 
of electromagnetic waves of all wave-lengths and travelling in all 
directions. The amount of energy passing from one side to the 
other through any small area dS in the time dt and within the 
limits of the solid angle, d{2(= sin 0 d0 dd), may be written: 


I cos 6 sin 0 dé d¢ dt dS.’ 


The factor, J, is a constant, and consequently 
and 


To get the pressure on the wall imagine the X axis to be per- 
pendicular to it. The pressure is the equal to — ¢,, and 


aa an a as 2 1 2 
beg = ina KE + 5H } 
or 


Pate & « & «= S « 2A 
It is therefore equal to one-third of the energy density. 


§ 27-1. Mass anpD ENERGY 


The nearest approach that we can achieve to a plane harmonic 
wave (i.e. one in which the electric field intensity, for example, is 
expressed by 


E€, = E, cos w{t — (la + my + nz)/u} 


where €, is a constant amplitude) is a superposition of an infinite 
number of such waves travelling in all directions within the 
limits of a very narrow solid angle containing the direction 
(1, m, n), and having an infinite number of frequencies (or periods) 
lying between w and w +dw. Such a group of waves (as we 
shall term it) occupies a limited region, and includes all wave- 
lengths within narrow limits which we may represent by 4 and 
A+dda. It can be shown that it will travel onwards without 


1 Nichols and Hull: Phys. Review, Vol. XIII, p. 293 (1901). Poynt- 
ing: Phil. Mag., Vol. IX, pp. 169, 475 (1905). 

* Cf. the expression in § 12:1 for the number of molecules passing 
dS in the time dé. 
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sensible change in shape, and without spreading outwards 
appreciably, provided 4 is very small compared with the dimen- 
sions of the space occupied by the group, or what amounts to 
the same thing, provided t is very small compared with the time 
it requires to travel through its own length. Furthermore, it 
will, in this limiting case of very small t, travel with a definite 
velocity, namely : 

v=d(l/t)/d(1/A), . .  . .) (Q71) 


called the group velocity (cf. § 9:3). The smaller 1 is, in fact, 
the more nearly does the motion of the boundary of the group 
resemble that of the surface of a rigid body moving with a 
translatory velocity, v. Now we can, as we have seen, associate 
a definite momentum, M per unit volume, with the group ; and 
since we can also assign a definite velocity to it, we may regard 
it as having a mass, m, per unit volume, in accordance with the 
equation : ' 


M=m. ... . . (2711) 
If we combine this with (26-98) we get the result 
O=muv . . . . . (27:12) 


Now when 4, or 7, is made very small indeed, the dispersion 
formula (26°46) becomes simply 


MS bh aaGr 6 ee & .& (27-73) 
where G is a constant. 
Consequently 
c2/u2 = 1 + Gt, 
or 
c2(1/A2) = G + 1/t?. 
Hence 
(1/2?) a2 
d(l/t®) 
or 
G2 es (1/r)d(1/t) 
1/Ad(1/a)’ 
or, finally, 
ew. . 2. 2. . . (2714) 
On substituting this result in (27:12) we find that 
FSC se TTD) 


This suggests that a determinate amount of energy is associated 
with a given mass—at all events with mass of electromagnetic 
origin. Hlectromagnetic energy is a more definite thing than is 
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energy in some of the forms in which we have met it. We have 
seen that energy has (as a consequence of the way in which it 
has been defined (§ 5:°1)) an arbitrary constant associated with it. 
This arbitrariness is not, however, so serious as appears at first 
sight. In the case of electromagnetic energy we have fixed the 
arbitrary constant in such a way that the energy vanishes with 
the field. This is the natural procedure, since it is undesirable to 
ascribe properties to a thing which does not exist. We shall be 
led, in the study of relativity, to view the relationship 


Energy = mass Xc?;}. . . . (27°16) 
as a universal one, if interpreted in the sense that wherever a 
mass exists it is associated with energy in accordance with 
(27°16). It will be seen that it is only a question of a suitable 
choice of units to make the measure of mass numerically 
identical with that of energy. We are thus led to regard 
mass as a form of energy. 

The adoption of equation (27°16) as a universal expression 
for the dependence of the mass of a body on its energy leads us 
to a contradiction, since equation (5) defines the mass of a body 
to be a constant characteristic of it and independent of its velocity. 
It is an instructive exercise to study this contradiction and to 
trace its origin. If we insist on the definition of mass in equation 
(5)—and possibly there is no other ground for abandoning it 
than that of convenience; though this is a very reasonable 
ground—we throw back the responsibility for the contradiction 
on the meaning we assign to force. 

The dynamical system of Hamilton, described in Vol. I, is 
based on measurements confined to bodies moving very slowly by 
comparison with the velocity of light (in free space). Now the 
only bodies which are moving, or can be caused to move, with 
velocities at all comparable with that of light are charged particles, 
a particles and electrons. Such particles moving in a magnetic 
field are subject to the force represented by (22:6), a formula 
which has been derived from measurements made on systems 
with almost vanishingly small velocities. Let us consider the 
case of a charged particle subject to a force, due to a magnetic 
field only, and hence perpendicular to the direction of motion. 
In accordance with (22:6), with a suitable choice of units (a = 1 
and 4 = 1), we have apparently, when v is perpendicular to H : 


Hev = ™ ee ee (2717) 


where v is the velocity of the particle, r is the radius of the circle 
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in which it travels and m is the mass of the particle as defined 
by (5). The right hand represents the product of the (presumed ) 
constant, m, and the acceleration, v?/r, of the particle; while 
Hev is the force exerted on it. The product Hev will remain 
unchanged if the particle be subjected to a different field, «H, 
provided it moves with a velocity v/x, and equation (27°17) 
becomes 


pea we a 2, SOTIT) 


mv* my 
or’ r? 
or ay’ = fr, 


Experiment indicates that this last equation does not hold. It 
turns out in fact that 


ae’ >r 
a<l. 


We have two alternatives before us : we may decide to retain 
(5), ic. to continue to define the force on a particle as the 
product of a constant (characteristic of the particle) and its 
acceleration, in which case the expression (22-6) will represent 
the force correctly only in the limiting case of small velocities ; 
or we may retain (22-6) as expressing the force, and modify (5). 
The latter course is the one which has been adopted. That is 
to say, we define force so that the formula (22°62) will always 
hold, whatever may be the velocity of the charged particle. 
We maintain the formulae (5°01) and (5°011), so that 


when 


d 
F = { (mv), 2 oe ee (27°18) 


in which m is no longer restricted to be a constant; but must 
asymptotically approach the m of (5) as the velocity of the 
particle approaches the limit zero. 


§27:2. DrrenpreNncr or Mass on VELOCITY 


Let F be the force exerted on a particle. In accordance 
with (27-18) 


d 
: 7 (mv). 
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dv, dm 
Ba = mar + tap 
or 
dv, dm dv : 
F, = ME + Ver a ~ oe ee (272) 


There are two interesting special cases: (1) that in which the 
force is normal to the velocity, i.e. v, = 0, and (2) that in which 
the force has the same direction as the velocity. In case (1) 
(27:2) becomes 
F, = ms, So. ee (27-21) 
so that m is the factor with which the acceleration must be 
multiplied to give the force, when the latter is perpendicular 
to the velocity. In case (2) v, = v and 
dm\dv 
i = (m +- va (27°22) 
In consequence of the relation (27°21) m was formerly described 
as the transverse mass, whereas 
eo dm 
m aM SN 2 eee (87221) 
(27°22) was described as the longitudinal mass. 
The work done on the particle during a small displacement 
dl in the direction of the force, i.e. under the condition (2), is 


dm\dv 
Fdl = (m ra aa 
or, since 
al _y 
dt  ’ 
Fdl — (m ns vie )vav. -.. (27-23) 


This will represent the increase in the energy of the particle. 
Let us, adopting (27°16), equate it to c’dm; thus 


cdm = (m + veyev. 
dv 


1 This statement about mass should be kept in mind in studying the 
experimental investigation of the variation of mass with velocity. 


14 
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Therefore 
(c2 — v*)dm = mvdv ; 


which gives (cf. § 9:4) 
—1/2 
7 = m4 — 5) Me (27-24) 


an equation which we shall usually write in the abbreviated form : 


m= My . . . .. (27-241) 


in which y is used to represent (1 — v?/c?)~?®, 
On substituting (27°:241) in (27:221) we find for the longi- 
tudinal mass the expression : 


m' = mys . 2. . .  . (27°242) 


It has turned out to be without any theoretical or practical 
importance. The kinetic energy of the particle must be equal to 


(m— mje, . . . .  . (27°25) 


since it is the difference between its energy when in motion and 
when at rest. On substituting in this formula the expression 
(27-24) for m, we find that it reduces, for small velocities, to 
mov?/2, as we should expect. 


§ 27:3. BucHERER’S EXPERIMENT 


A very elegant method of investigating experimentally the 
dependence of mass on 
velocity was devised by 
Bucherer.! His appara- 
tus, illustrated in Fig. 
27-3 (plan) and Fig. 
27-31 (a) (elevation), 
consisted of a con- 
clenser, 4, made of two 
parallel circular plates 
of like dimensions and 
separated by a minute 
clistance. The condenser 
was situated in a vessel 
(exhausted during the 
experiment) with a 
cylindrical wall, B, the 
axis, O, of which was coincident with that of the condenser plates. 


1 Bucherer: Ann. d. Phys., TV, Vol. NXXVITT, p. 513 (1909). 
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We shall suppose this axis to coincide with the X axis of the co- 
ordinates we are going to use in the description of the experiment. 
The Y and Z axes we shall place in the plane of the narrow 
interspace between the condenser plates, which in Fig. 27:3 is 
in the plane of the paper. A uniform electric field in the direction 
of the X axis, or in the opposite one, is produced between the 
condenser plates by connecting them to the poles of a suitable 
battery. This field drops to zero at the edge of the condenser 
and may be regarded as non-existent in the region outside the 
condenser. A uniform magnetic field is generated in the Y 
direction, or in the opposite direction (i.e. parallel to the con- 
denser plates), by means of a current which flows round the 
windings of a suitable 


coil or coils outside the [{ = ==————~7——___ | 

poperstussandheasis, (gee oe (” 

of which is parallel to 

the condenser plates. 

A photographic film 

was extended round the 

interior surface of the B 

cylindrical wall, B, of 

the containing vessel. 

The part of this film 

extending from 0° to Fia, 27-31 

180° over the part of 

the cylindrical wall marked in Fig. 27-3 by arrows is shown in 

Fig. 27:31 (b).1 The median line, aa, is in the plane of the 

narrow interspace between the condenser plates. A speck of 

radium fluoride was placed at the centre, O, (Fig. 27-3 and Fig. 

27-31 (a)) of the interspace. This emitted, among other things, 

B particles (electrons) of various velocities ranging almost to the 

velocity of light. So much for the description of the apparatus. 
The electrons or f# particles projected from the radioactive 

material in directions parallel to the surfaces of the condenser 

plates will, in the absence of applied fields, strike the film and 

produce the line a« (Fig. 27-31 (b)). In the presence of the 

electric and magnetic fields, the X component of the force on 

a B particle is by (22°63) 


F, oe e| e., a “(4yHe = v-H,)| 3 


and when, a8 we are supposing, the electric field is in the X 


1 No attempt has been made to construct the two diagrams, (a) and 
(6), on the same scale. 
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direction and the magnetic field in the Y direction, this becomes 
F, = (¢ = =), 
c 


in which we have replaced €, by € and H, by H. In order 
that the particle may emerge I’, must be zero and v must be 
in a plane parallel to the surfaces of the condenser plates. Thus 
v, is equal to » sin 0. Therefore 


rf 


e — vsin 0. 
ae ee 
or 
v é 
a ee, 73 
ce Hsin#@ 2c) 


After leaving the interspace between the condenser plates the 
particle is subject to the influence of the magnetic field only 
and strikes the film above or below the line ax. Which of these 
two possibilities occurs depends on the sign of e, which is negative 
for f particles, and on whether H is in the Y direction or the 
opposite one. In the experiment both directions for the two 
fields were used; so that traces appeared on the film above 
and below the horizontal line ««. These are illustrated for the 
case €/H = 1/2 in Fig. 27:31 (6). Bucherer found that in the 
latter case they joined the line «« at points where 6 had the 
values 30° and 150°; for both of which sin 6 is 1/2. The im- 
mediate inference is that f particles do not emerge in directions 
for which @ is less than 30° or more than 150°, or, if they do, 
they are undeviated by the magnetic field. Assuming for the 
moment that some # particles really do reach portions of the 
film where 0< 30° or 6 >> 150°, this can only occur because the 
force due to the field does not cause them to deviate from the 
path they would follow in the absence of the field, and we may 
infer that these particles follow rectilinear paths. Hence r is 
infinite, and consequently so is m, since mv?/r, the absolute 
value of the force exerted on a particle, is finite. We conclude 
therefore that the § particles are ejected within the angular range 
from 30° to 150° and that ¢ is the upper limit of their velocities, 
in accordance with (27:3), €/H being 1/2. 

Bucherer verified the theoretical law already given for the 
dependence of the mass of a particle on its velocity by measuring 
the distance, d, (corresponding to various velocities) of the bow- 
shaped lines from the line a at the centre, i.e. where 0 = 90°. 
The f particles ejected under this angle move in the vertical 
plane at right angles to H (the plane of the paper in Fig. 
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27-31 (a)). Outside the condenser each one travels in a circle 
the radius of which is 


ry = (a? + d?)/2d, 


in which a and d have the meanings indicated in the figure. 
Hence the equation of motion of a particle is 


cca peels 
en 
He 2mvd 
or fre snd : 
i Pha (27-31) 
and the corresponding velocity is 
UECC/M. ve s « .« + (27°32) 


The measurement of €, H, a and d enabled Bucherer to evaluate 
m/e and the corresponding velocity by the use of (27:31) and 
(27°32) or equivalent formulae. For a given value of 6, in this 
case 90°, and a given value of the ratio €/H, only f particles 
with the velocity expressed by (27-32) can emerge and hit the 
film. Experiments of other kinds have demonstrated the in- 
variability of the charge e on the f particle, so that the law 
expressing the dependence of m/e on the velocity is identical 
with that for m itself. Bucherer’s measurements verified the 
law already suggested, which is due to H. A. Lorentz, and he 
found for e/m, (where m, is the limiting value for v = 0) the 
value 1:77 x 107-7 ordinary E.M. units per gram. 


§27:-4. SeconD OrpDER EQUATIONS OF THE ELECTROMAGNETIC 
FIELD 


We shall adopt the field equations (26-93) which are eminently 
suitable for the purposes of the electron theory ; but we shall 
write them in the following form : 


~— —— = curl H, 
a at 
div € = dae. 
K 4. (27:4) 
sisi = = curl €, 
a at 
div H = 0. 


In this form the equations are adapted for any system of units 
whatever. The choice of units is decided by the values assigned 
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to the numerical constants A and a and, as we have seen, by 
the unit adopted for K or for u. We are assuming that K 
and mw are constants. Indeed this is implied by the form of 
the equations. since the displacement current density, for ex- 
ample, is dD/di and may only be written KdE/4n2Aet when K 
is a constant. Similarly, the electrical divergence equation is 
really div D = p, and only takes the form given in (27-4) when 
K is a constant. Similar observations may be made about the 
equations containing uw. 

Let us now introduce a vector potential, A, so defined that 


D, =curlA.. . . . . (27-41) 


This equation does not of course completely define A, since if 
a vector A has the property (27°41), all those vectors which 
differ from it by vectors which are gradients have the same 
property (cf. § 23). To complete the definition of A we must, 
as equation (23-04) indicates, specify what its divergence is to 
be. This we shall do later. Meanwhile we shall substitute 
(27°41) in the first equation (27°4). We thus get: 


K 06 
Aas 
Vee 4nAa dt 


On substituting (27°41) in the third equation (27-4) we get: 
curl (- ee a) = = curl €, 
a oat 


and consequently € and — 42d dA/adt differ by a vector which 
is a gradient. We shall write this gradient in the form: 
érad (— V), where V is some scalar quantity. Consequently 
420A 0A 
€ = — grad V —-—— —. . .. . (27°43 
In a static field 0A /dt is of course equal to zero, and € becomes 
— grad V. Hence V is in this case the electrostatic potential. 
We shall give it the general name: scalar potential. 
If we substitute the expression (27-43) for € in (27-42) we get 
KA | ipV uk av 
Dee en eS ts a A Rene 
V°A er ++ ere cry + 1 ree ey 
We now substitute (27-43) in the second of the equations 
(27-4) and so obtain 


— Hee 4- grad div A... (27-42) 


r (27-44) 


div} — grad V — 4nA a _ 4nA 


a ot “KP 
1 Cf. equation (2°45). 
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or 
4nA 4nxA a 


OU sey ah pe eo ee a ; 
V?V i ae (div A) 
To both sides of this latter equation we may add the expression : 
— nKaV /a*at?, 


and so obtain: 


gy Yee ee a pee 
Vi a OF Kw ol 4qdaoel 
We can bring about a desirable uniformization of equations 


(27-44) and (27-45) by introducing two new symbols A,, and w 
with the meanings : 


(27-45) 


A, =1)?KVY /4rA, ) 

dw = iadt/p/2KV2, J 

The expression in the brackets { } then takes the form : 
0A, 0A, , OA, 

(0, A) =F az Ow 

which is a sort of 4-dimensional divergence. We may now 
combine equations (27°44) and (27°45) in the single statement : 
O?7A=—s+0(O,A),. . . (27°46) 

in which A now includes the 4 components A,, A,, A, and A,. 
We may call it a vector in an extended sense (cf. § 10°5). The 


extended vector s has the components MPP: MPYy MPVs bPYu 


a’ a a 


. (27-451) 


+ 


aA, . 
rae , . (27-452) 


where v, means ia /K1/2 41/2, 

We have still to complete the definition of the extended 
vector A. We shall do this in a way exactly analogous to that 
used in § 23-1. We shall choose that vector A the extended 
divergence of which, namely ({, A), is equal to zero. There 
is such a vector A, as we shall see. We thus have finally 


OPA = —s = — Aer - oe. (27-47) 
which we may call an extended Poisson’s equation. 

The case of special interest to us is that in which the dielectric 
medium is the aether. The phase velocity, w, then becomes the 
velocity represented by c, and the equations (27:451) become, 
if we employ Lorentz-Heaviside units : 


A, =F, . 


. (27-48) 
dw = tcdt. 
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The fourth component of the extended Poisson’s equation 
(27°47) now becomes : 
 1aeVv 


2 2 aa : 
VV on p,- + « . (27°49) 
and, of the remaining three, a typical one is 
1 0A pv 
24. - = ey ; 
Vi4e — 3a - (27-491) 


The expression on the left hand of (27°49) is termed the 
lorentzian of V (lor VY) and we may write lor A instead of 


OPA. 


§ 27-5. SoLuTion or THE ExrenpDED Porsson’s EQuaTIon 


The equation (27-49) reduces to the simple form of Poisson’s 
equation when the time differential quotient in it is zero. If 
instead of this the term on the right vanishes, it becomes the 
familiar equation of wave propagation. These facts suggest a 
solution of the equation. We are in fact led to anticipate a 
solution resembling (18°85), namely : 


_!t Le] 

V =—\{| Pldxdy dz, =... . (27°5) 
in which V is the scalar potential at some point 2%, 4o, 29, con- 
veniently the origin of co-ordinates, at an instant ¢, and where 
the volume integral is extended over a region enclosed by a 
surface—we are ignoring for the moment the possibility of a 
contribution represented by an integral extended over the surface. 
We naturally represent the contribution of a volume element 
dx dy dz as due to the charge density, [p], existing there, not at 
the instant, ¢, but at the earlier instant, t — 7/c, since its influence 
is propagated with the velocity c. It is convenient to use the 
following notation : 
If & be a function 

R = f(x, y, 2, t). 

then [f#] shall have the meaning : 


[BaF ee es = & 4° CFS 
where 
ro=t—rfe . . . . (27-511) 
and a 
r= V(e — 2)? + (y — Yo)? + (2 — 20)? | 


or, if (% , Yo, Z) 18 the origin, 


r= Ver + yr +22]. 
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The symbols 0/dx, ¢/dy, 0/dz and d/dt will be used for that partial 
differentiation in which 2, y, z, and ¢ are the independent variables. 
A differentiation in the direction of the vector, r = (x, y, z), we 
shall represent by the . 6. It is easy to prove that 


ae) =| | _. (27°52) 


If we use d/dt to represent a ed differentiation of a function 
f (@ y, 2 7) with respect to t, when the explicitly appearing 
variables x, y and z are kept constant, then 


am =(Fl - oe. ae (27-53) 


Further, in consequence 7 the definition of 6, 
Oy OE a Vee ele 
nn en) en r Oz’ 
and therefore by (27°52) 


a | RE). - oe 


To derive the solution required, we start out from the expression : 


div { (grad v)|. 


We have a(1fav = | S| 
val 7 ES _ al az | — Ox 


and two similar re By a use - (27:52) we get 


sree || => ev] eV] xfaVv 
Oulr| ax || r | dx? rc|_ aaxat r3 | Ox 


and two further ed similarly associated with the Y and 
Z axes. When we add all three together and remember that 


a2 2 2 = alae 
vey | vy 


ax? § dy? 02? 
we sens | on 


an(fene rn} == L831 « 
~al ar +2 Lae] 
_= = Hdl pale a7) by (27°54) 
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Now multiply both sides by the volume element dv dy dz and 
integrate (as in § 3:1) over a region enclosed by some given 
surface (within which the origin is situated) and by the surface 
of a sphere of small radius, R, with the origin as centre. We 
thus obtain, after applying the theorem of Gauss to the left-hand 
side : 


if BEs —fffeaanae ff EPSE] vera 


The volume element in the last integral is r?dQé6r, where dQ is 
the elementary solid angle with the axis r. Integration with 
respect to dr gives 


~ J [teLar] + oj29 


which, over the outer surface, yields 
7 
teed -|- “iV |os Od8 


and over the inner surface (sphere of radius #) when & approaches 
the limit zero: 


= AnV 4, 0> O> te 


Finally therefore we have, if we replace 


cos 0 by or/an 
and 


cos 0/r? by — d(1/r)/dn, 


V 5; 0 0: ¢ — x) | |e dy dz 


| ae aia wed , ) 43 70 =| 7} 8 om 


We have of course analogous expressions for A,, A, and A,, 
which need not be written down here. For A, of (27: 491), for 


example, we replace [p] in (27°55) by E | and make correspond- 


ing changes in the surface integral. 

The solution (27:55) is usually called Kirchhoff’s solution. 
The important special cases are (a) that in which the surface 
integral vanishes, and which we shall use in § 27:6, and (b) that 
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in which the volume integral vanishes. We shall apply the 
latter (§ 31-8) to obtain an expression for Huygens’ principle. 

It is easy to show (by the use of the theorems of § 23 and 
the equation of conservation (22-751), that the components of 
the extended vector A, as given by Kirchhoff’s solution, satisfy 


(C1, A) = 0. 
If this were not the case our solution would have no value since 
the validity of (27°47) depends on it. 


§ 27-6. Fretp oF a Movine Point CHARGE 


We shall now derive, with the aid of (27-55), an expression 
for the scalar potential at the point (0. 0, 0) at an instant, 4, 
due to a point charge, i.e. to a small charged body. The term 
‘small’ means, of course, small compared with r, its distance 
from (0, 0,0). Let us consider first a cylindrical volume element 
of the small charged body, / in length and dA in cross-sectional 
area, and let us imagine it to be moving with the velocity, », 
along the line 7, as indicated in Fig. 27:6, the axis, dl, of 
the element being 
parallel to 7. We 
may place the sur- 
face. over which 
the surface in- 
tegral of (27°55) <dr 
is extended, so Fic. 27-6 
far away that the 
integral is zero (cf. § 3-1) in which case (27-55) reduces to the 
volume integral only. Let us suppose the end of the element 
next to (0, 0, 0) is distant + at the instant 4 — r/c. The 
density, p, at that end of the element is contributing to V at this 
particular instant, while at this instant the other end is dl farther 
away. It has contributed at some earlier instant, when it was 
in the position indicated by the broken line. This earlier instant 
may be denoted by ¢ — (r + dr)/c. The interval of time between 
the two instants is dr/c, and during this interval the element 
has travelled the distance vdr/c. Hence 


di — dr = vdr/c, 
and so dr =dl/(1 + v/c). 


Now it is obvious that within the volume dr dA, 


lp] = p. 
While everywhere else [p] = 0. 
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The difference therefore between the electrostatic problem and 
the present one, is that, while in the former the potential at 
(0, 0, 0) will be p dl dA/r, in the latter it will be 


p dr dA /r. 
If e be the charge in the element 

e=pdldA, 
consequently by (27:55), 


é 


Voom para: + + + G76) 
and this formula will obviously hold for the whole of the small 
body, provided e means the whole charge. 

If we go a step further and suppose the velocity, v, to make 
an angle, 0, with the direction of r (Fig. 27-6), then obviously 
(27-6) must be amended to 


é 


Voo of =~ —:: 
Ve ©! drr(l -+ v cos 0/c) 


(27°61) 
This formula is of course expressed in terms of Lorentz-Heaviside 
units and refers to the special case (empty space) for which 
a a 

The appropriate expressions for the components A,, A, and 
A, of the vector potential can be obtained at once by inspection. 
In calculating A,, for example, we have to replace p in (27:55) 
by pv,/c, and so we get: 


Ev, 


~ dzrc(L + v cos 0/c)’” re) 


x 


and analogous expressions for the remaining components. 

These formulae for the scalar and vector potentials associated 
with a moving particle enable us, with the aid of (27-41) and 
(27-43), to find out all about the field of the moving charged 
particle. 


§ 27-7. RADIATION oF ENERGY FROM AN ACCELERATED 
CHARGED PARTICLE 


We imagine a spherical surface of radius r described round 
the particle as centre and proceed to find the amount of energy 
passing through it in the unit time. To accomplish this we must 
evaluate Poynting’s vector at each point on the spherical surface, 
and then integrate over the surface. ‘his means that we must 
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find the vectors € and H at each point on the spherical surface, 
and for this purpose we have to make use of the formulae of 
§ 27:6 for the electromagnetic potentials. We shall be content 
with a result which is true for small velocities, and hence (27°61) 
and (27:62) simplify to 


Pwd Ea 
ini | oe 77) 
and Ane re.) 
4z0cr 


respectively. 
The particle is situated at O (Fig. 27-7) at some instant, ¢, 
and we may choose co-ordinates in which it is, at that instant, 


Fia. 27-7 


at rest, and the X axis of which has the direction of the accelera- 
tion, a. To calculate the amount of energy crossing the spherical 
surface per unit area per unit time, all we require is the com- 
ponent of Poynting’s vector, in an outward direction, normal to 
the surface. Let us place the origin of a provisional set of 
co-ordinate axes, X’, Y’ and Z’ at a point, P, in the XY plane, 
as shown in the figure, the X’ axis having the direction of 7, 
i.e. of the outward normal to the spherical surface, and Z’ being 
parallel to Z. Calling this component simply p, we have 


peHcdé i= €, i," 
or 
pPeee€ Ue) 2 » « wm wy (27TZT) 


since all the components of H vanish except 4H,. 
Now. by (27°43), €,’ is made up of two contributions. One, 
the contribution of the scalar potential. is obviously zero ; since 


1 For a more elaborate investigation see O. W. Richardson’s Electron 
Theory of Matter, 2nd edition, Chapter XIT. 
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the part of the field intensity due to it is directed along X’. 
The component €,’ is therefore due solely to the time variation 
of the vector potential. Now we have placed our co-ordinates 
so that A is parallel to X. Its contribution to € is 


7 lof ev 
¢ Ot\4-rcr ]’ 


Cj. = BO sin 0, 
c ot\ 4ner 


therefore 


or 


sin0!, . . . . (27-72) 
| 


, ea 
40077 


where a is the acceleration of the particle. Since ~ = 1, we have 
further 


HI’ di 0A, = gan 
: Ov’ oy’ 
or 
nia 2A__ af) _ ev oe w 
= =~ ay! ~~ ay dave) ~ Tarte By — Lave By” 
Therefore 
HW! ev) or = e ov o& 


2 dnc Oy’ 4nrc dé ay” 


where € means ¢ — r/c. This becomes finally 


€v 


Hite + ——*_ \ sin 0, 
. 477r7¢ 4 src? 


since dv/d& = dv/ot = aand df /oy’ = a(t — r/c)/oy’ = — sin @/c, 
and we may conveniently write it in the form: 


H = ae +} sin 6 . 3... (27°73) 
james a : | 


hence the normal component of Poynting’s vector is (cf. 27°71) : 


e-a Vv a 


p= l6x272c2 |r += sin 20). - , : (27°74) 


This expression has been deduced for a point, P, in the plane 
XY; but the symmetry of the problem assures us that it is 
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valid for any point on the spherical surface. The energy flowing 
outwards through the latter per unit time is 


w 2 


|p r2 sin 0 dO dd. 
00 


Substituting (27°74) for p in this integral and carrying out the 
integration we get: 
62c® = 6xc*r | 


The energy in the field round about a slowly moving charged 
particle is, according to (26°13), 
e2y" 

aa . (27-76) 
outside a sphere of radius r, since 4 = 1, and we are now using 
units for which A = 1/4z, and the a of (26°13) is here c. This 
is the magnetic energy which travels along with the particle. 
When the particle is accelerated there will be (in consequence 
of (27°76)) a flow of energy through the sphere of radius 7 equal to 


df ev? 
dt\ 122c*r 
e*va 


62c2r’ 


since a means the acceleration dv/dt. This term in (27-75) 
represents therefore the energy flow required to build up the 
magnetic field appropriate to the velocity of the moving charge, 
and cannot be regarded as energy leaving it. Indeed, the greater 
the radius, 7, of the spherical surface, the smaller is the rate at 
which energy flows outwards through it. This part of the energy 
flow is appropriately termed by Langevin the wave of re- 
organization. The remaining term, namely 


e’'a?/6nc3,. 2. ww. (27°77) 


represents (since it does not contain 7) the energy passing through 
any surface surrounding the charged particle. It is the energy 
which really leaves it in the unit time. The expression (27-77) 
was first derived by Larmor and we shall term it Larmor’s 
formula. 

A particle with a charge, e (in Lorentz-Heaviside units), and 


or 
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in simple harmonic vibration of linear amplitude A, radiates 
energy at the average rate : 

e°A*w4 ad 473¢7A *y4 

1223 3c8 
where w is the angular frequency, and » is the frequency in the 
sense of the number of vibrations per unit time. The proof of 
these formulae is left to the reader. 


§ 27:8. Tim Scarrering or RADIATION 


A charged particle in the path of a beam of electromagnetic 
waves will scatter the energy in the beam, because there will 
in general be a force exerted on it which will give it an accelera- 
tion. Let the particle be situated at the origin of rectangular 
co-ordinates (Fig. 27-8), and suppose in the first instance plane 

waves travelling in the Z 
x direction, and polarized so that 
the electric field intensity is in 
the line of the X axis. We 
may, for the reasons explained 
in § 26-4, ignore the contribu- 
tion of the magnetic field of 
the waves to the force exerted 
on the particle, and take this 
consequently to be due solely 
Fie. 27-8 to the electric field intensity. 
The acceleration of the particle 
is therefore along the line of the X axis and (27-74) may be 
applied here. We shall drop the term in (27-74) containing », 
since, as we have seen, it does not contribute to the energy 
radiated by the particle. The formula therefore simplifies to 
a 
D2 aaa sin 20). 
If m be the mass of the particle, 
ma = e&,} 


1 This formula assumes that the electron is free, and, of course, that it is 
moving with a small velocity. If the electron has a natural frequency, wo, 


ew" 


maz > = en OD 

(Wo? — w?*) 
as reference to § 26°4 will show. This reduces to the simple formula 
when w?> w,*, as is the case with X-rays and y radiation, and the 
results obtained in this section apply in gencral only to the scattering of 
such short wave radiation. 

In the case of low frequency radiation (w,? > w*) a is proportional 
to w? and consequently the rate of scattering is proportional to w4 or to 
1/A* (Rayleigh scattering). 
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and the formula becomes in consequence 
esG? 
p = ——_, sin 90). 
162*r?m?c3 
The average value of p is therefore : 
et&2 


162°r?m?2c3 


sin*0,. . . . (27°8) 


We shall call this average value of p, which we have represented 
by the letter J, the intensity of the scattered radiation at the 
point of the spherical surface in question. It represents the 
average rate (per unit area) at which energy travelling in the 
direction of the arrow in Fig. 27:8 passes through the surface 
of a sphere of radius 7.1 Similarly, if the beam were polarized 
with its electric vibrations along the line of the Y axis we should 
get a corresponding expression for the energy scattered in the 
direction of the arrow; but instead of the angle 0, we should 
have the angle 9, appearing in the formula. Unpolarized plane 
waves may be regarded as a superposition of the two cases we 
have explained ; so that with such a beam 


e4 ae ose ane 
= jase {€,? sin 70, + €,? sin 76,}, 
and €,2 = €,? = 3&. Therefore 
e 
— 327272208 {sin 20, -- sin 0, }. . . . (27°81) 
Let ¢ be the angle between the directions of p (i.e. of the arrow 


in Fig. 27-8) and of the Z axis, along which the waves are 
travelling. Then 


cos 274 + cos 70, + cos 76, = 1, 
and consequently 

sin 70, + sin 70, = 1 + cos ?¢. 

On substituting this in (27:81) we get: 

eG? 

~ B27r'mc8 
or I =TI,/9(1 + cos 4), ~ oe ee (27°82) 
1 This statement is only correct when group velocity and phase velocity 


are identical. They are identical in the cases of practical importance, 
when the scattering occurs in air or in vacuo. 


15 


(1 ze COs °); 
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where J,,2 means the intensity in directions at right angles to 
that in which the plane incident wave is travelling. It will 
be noticed that the scattering is strongest in this direction and 
in the opposite direction (A = 0 and ¢ =z) and weakest in 
the directions for which ¢ = 2/2. It has the same value in 
directions making the angles ¢ and a — ¢ with that of the 
incident wave. 

The intensity of the primary beam, defined as the quantity 
of energy passing through the unit area per unit time, is, in the 
units we are using, c[E, H] or c&?. If we represent it by J, 
we have : 

T/2 ef : 
I. wane e+ (27°83) 

Since the motions impressed on the scattering electron are 
in all directions within the plane ¢ = 2/2, the radiation scattered 
along directions in this plane will be completely plane polarized, 
while it will be unpolarized (if the primary radiation is un- 
polarized) in the directions ¢=0 and ¢?=a and partially 
polarized in the intermediate directions. Apart from the polar- 
ization, the scattered radiation will be an exact replica of the 
primary radiation ; that is to say, the part of the scattered energy 
included within the range of frequencies, from w to w + dw is 
the same fraction of the corresponding part of /, for all frequency 
ranges. This is obvious from (27°83) which does not contain w. 

If we ascribe the scattering of short-wave radiation by a 
material particle to the electrons it contains, and if we may 
regard these electrons as isolated (so that Larmor’s formula is 
valid), and if, finally, we may ignore any consequences of the 
interference (cf. § 30) of the radiation scattered by different 
electrons ; then all that has been said about the scattering by 
a single electron will apply to the scattering by the particle— 
except of course formula (27-83), the right-hand side of which 
would have to be multiplied by the number of scattering electrons. 
Owing partly to the fact that these suppositions are not quite 
true, and partly to the fact that the classical electromagnetic 
theory characteristically fails in greater or smaller degree in all 
phenomena where short wave-lengths are involved, the observed 
phenomena of the scattering of X-radiation, though resembling 
very closely what has just been deduced, deviate from it quite 
appreciably. The observed scattering has not the symmetry 
demanded by (27°82) ; being more intense in forward directions 
(6<c 2/2). Moreover, the scattered radiation is not the exact 
replica of the primary radiation which the foregoing theory leads 
us to expect it to be. Scattering brings about an increase in 
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wave-length (Compton effect) which the classical theory is 
wholly unable to account for. We shall return to these dis- 
crepancies in a later volume. 


§ 27:9. COEFFICIENT OF SCATTERING OF SHORT WAVE- 
LENGTH RADIATION 


We shall continue with the hypothesis that the scattering 
of X-rays by materials is due to the electrons they contain, 
and that these electrons are sufficiently 
widely separated one from another to 
justify us in regarding them as isolated. 

Consequently Larmor’s formula and LA 
other formulae deduced from it may p ; 
be made use of. Let us suppose a 


parallel beam of radiation of very short —_—_—»> 
wave-length passing through some 

scattering material. Imagine a surface aol lr+da 
element, dA, perpendicular to the Fra. 27-9 


beam (Fig. 27-9) and let us derive an 
expression for the energy scattered from the primary beam 
within the elementary volume dA dz. We have at once 
nera? 
62c3 


dAdz, . . . . . (27-9) 


in which m is the number of electrons per unit volume. In the 
case of very short wave-length (high frequency) radiation we 
may replace a by e&/m, and if the scattering material is some 
element we may replace n by 


n = ON, 


where N is the number of atoms of the element in the unit 
volume and Z the number of electrons in one atom. Hence 
(27-9) becomes : 


Now the intensity, J,, of the primary beam, i.e. the energy 
falling on the unit area per unit time, is in our present units 
c&2, Therefore the scattered energy is 
NZe* 
Sramice Wf tA Jor ; »~ 6 « « (27-91) 
which may be written 
kUdz, . « « . « (27-911) 
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where U(= J,dA) is the amount of energy reaching the element 
per unit time, and & is a constant called the cocmeent of 
scattering. We have then 


NZe* 
k= en a ne (27-92) 
The quantity 
ysk/p, . . . . . (27-921) 


where p is the density of the material, is sometimes termed the 
mass coefficient of scattering to distinguish it from k which 
may be called the volume coefficient of scattering. Hence 


NZe! 
cae eS (27-93) 
Now 
p=NM, . . . . . (27°94) 
if M means the mass of a single atom, and 
W=DLM, . . . . . (27-95) 


where W means the atomic weight and L is Loschmidt’s number 
(cf. § 12:6). Therefore 


N=pl/W. . . . . = (27-951) 
Substituting this expression for N in (27-93) we get for y 
ctf, Z 
y= sc) x @} -.. (27-96) 


Now e, the charge of an electron, is well known. In the 
units we are using it is equal to V42| x 4:774 x 10719, while 


m = 0°89 xX 107%? gram, 
L = 6:02 x 1028 

and 
c =3 X 10!° cm. /sec. 


When these numerical values are substituted in (27-96) we find 


approximately 
Z 

=O4x—.. . . . . (27-97 
x 7 ( ) 
The fraction Z/W is the ratio of the number of electrons in the 
atom to its atomic weight. Barkla found y experimentally to 
be very near 0-2 for several elements of low atomic weight, and 
thus inferred (correctly as we now know) that in the atoms of 
these elements the number of electrons is near one-half the 
atomic weight. On the other hand, the atomic numbers of 
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these elements, i.e. the numbers representing their order in the 
periodic table, happen also to be close to one-half of the respec- 
tive atomic weights. Thus Barkla’s experiments on the scatter- 
ing of X-rays gave the earliest suggestion that the atomic number 
is identical with the number of electrons in the neutral atom. 


§ 28. ELectromacnreTic Mass and MomEentuM—LORENTz- 
FirzGERALD CONTRACTION HYPOTHESIS 


We shall now investigate the field due to a charge which is 
uniformly spread over a spherical surface of radius, A, and 
which is in motion with a constant velocity, v. Instead of using 
the Kirchhoff solution of (27:49) we shall proceed in another 
way. We shall suppose the spherical body to be moving along 


y } 


XX 


Kia. 28 


the X axis of rectangular co-ordinates, and its centre to be at 
the origin at the instant ¢ = 0; so that at any instant, ¢, the 
co-ordinates of its centre are: 


fu, y=), 2= 0. 


We shall also use an auxiliary set of rectangular co-ordinates 
Xx’, Y', Z', with its origin, O’, always at the centre of the sphere ; 
X’ coinciding with X and having the same direction; Y’ and 
Z' being parallel to Y and Z and directed like them. The 
equations of transformation from one set of co-ordinates to the 


other may be written : 


= 2 — vt, 
— Y, ) 
ai) 

‘ft ought to be pointed out that this refers to eatra-nuclear electrons. 
The nucleus may have electrons packed in it; in fact we are forced to 


assume that it has. The massive nucleus may however be treated as a 
single entity and its contribution to the scattering is negligible. 


(28) 


—~ DL & 
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Therefore 
aV _ av au’ | OV ay’ | aV ae’ | aV av 
Ox =x’ Ow ~—s Oy’ OX ~—sOz' Ou ~—COt’s Or 
Consequently by (28) 


OV aV 

ax x’ 
and obviously 

CV Vv. 

Ax? Oa?” 


so that the part of the equation represented by the laplacian 
of V remains unmodified in form. To transform 0?V /c?dt? we 
have : 


OV dVax'  aVoy’  aVaz ava 
Hie et we eT 
Therefore 
a AMET 
dt’ Ot” 


Now the state of affairs as viewed from the auxiliary co-ordinate 
system is stationary: i.e. dV/dt’ = 0. Therefore 


av _ av 
at Ax" 
and consequently 
av ye 
ot? Ox'? 


On substituting in (27:49) we get: 
v\eV PV eV 
l—-—)J—+.,+ 25-7 2s % ‘O1 
( =i) a uy oy"? 1 02"? © aan) 


an equation which resembles Poisson’s equation (18°721). We 
shall continue to use the notation of § 27:2 and write 


(1 — v?/c*) = I/y?. 
Consequently (28-01) becomes : 
OV OP. Orv 


ie aye + 3 — p, . (28:02) 
if 
SS oy, 
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This equation has exactly the form of Poisson’s equation; but 
it has not quite the same meaning on account of the fact that 
the distances, §, are not distances measured along the X’ axis 
in the ordinary way. The simplicity of Poisson’s equation and 
our acquaintance with solutions of it, make it worth while to 
investigate the consequences of identifying & with an X co- 
ordinate. We shall in fact introduce the hypothesis that the 
naive assumption 
x’ =x — vt 


in (28) is faulty, and that measurements along the X’ axis are 
correctly represented by 


E = y(u% — vb). 


If therefore zx, — 2, represent some length measured along the 
X axis of the original system of co-ordinates, then the same 
length measured in the system X’Y’Z’ is 


E, — &, = y(z, — @,). 


The new hypothesis therefore amounts to the assumption that 
measurements of length made in the direction of the X’ 
or X axis will be greater when the measuring scale is 
moving with the body measured, i.e. is at rest relatively 
to the body, than such measurements made with a scale 
relatively to which the body is in motion in this direction. 
This is the famous contraction hypothesis introduced inde- 
pendently by FitzGerald and H. A. Lorentz to account (as it 
did) for the negative result of the experiments of Michelson, 
and Michelson and Morley, on the velocity of light (cf. §§ 31-3 
and 33:4). Doubtless too the hypothesis was suggested to 
Lorentz by the fact that (28-02) has the same mathematical 
form as Poisson’s equation. Before it becomes quite identical 
with Poisson’s equation it requires a further, mathematically 
trivial, modification. The quantity, p, is the electric density 
as understood without the FitzGerald-Lorentz hypothesis. 
Since the volume 


dé dy dl = y dx dy dz, 
the charge in the element dz dy dz is 


p dae dy dz =~ dé dy de, 


and the density, p’, referred to the &, 7, ¢ co-ordinates is 
consequently 


p =p/y. » e+ «© «  « (28°03) 
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We have therefore for the final form of the equation : 


BV) 20) 20) _ | | goa) 


apg 


Oe? an? ac? 


which is identifiable in all respects with the electrostatic equation 
of Poisson. 

The adoption of the FitzGerald-Lorentz hypothesis has intro- 
duced some uncertainty about the shape of the surface over 
which the electric charge is spread. We shall make this definite 
by describing it as spherical when measured by a scale relatively 
to which it is at rest. It is a spherical surface in the (6, 7, C) 
co-ordinates, and we shall suppose that it is this surface over 
which the electricity is uniformly distributed (surface density 
constant ). 

The appropriate solution of (28-04) is 


Vip =, Soe ee ee (28°05) 


where 
r= (6 + 9 + Cay" 


is the distance from the centre of the sphere (referred to the 
(€, 7, €) co-ordinates) of the point where V is the required 
potential. It must not be forgotten that V is the scalar potential 
referred to the original X, Y, Z co-ordinates; although in 
(28-05) it is expressed in terms of (é, 7, ¢). 

We have therefore 


. (28-06) 


We shall now calculate the electromagnetic momentum per unit 
volume at some point P. For this purpose we need to evaluate 
the X component of Poynting’s vector. This is 


c{é,H, — €,H,,} 
or 
c€,,H,, 


if, as we shall suppose, the point is in the plane XY, since only 
the Z component of H differs from zero. The momentum per 
unit volume is therefore at such a point 


EH, oe... (28-061) 
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_ OV 12aA, 
Now yo oy . “oe? 
or 
mee 
y ay 
Now it will be observed that d/dy = 0/dy’ =0/dn. Therefore 
dae OE : 
Y= apt By Tapa 8D 8. . .  . (28°07) 


The &, on the left of the equation means of course the value 
appropriate to the X, Y, Z system; but the terms in which 
it is expressed, e.g. r and sin #0, have the values appropriate 
to the (é, 7, €) system. Similarly, 


_@A, aA, 
7 Ou ay’ 
aA rN aA 
or BS a ag a 
Therefore 
»= sin... 2... (28-071) 


Combining this with (28-061) and (28°07) we get for the X 
component of the momentum per unit volume: 


ye-V 
16x2c?r4 


This is the momentum per unit volume at a point, P, in the 
XY plane. The type of symmetry of the problem shows us 
that it is valid for all points when 6 means the angle (in the 
—, 7, ¢ system) between the line r and the & axis. A volume 
element in the (é, 7, ¢) system may be put in the form: 


r? sin 0 dé dd. 


sin?6. . . . . . (28:08) 


It will correspond to 
r? sin 6 dO dd 
¥ 


in the XYZ system. If we multiply (28°08) by (28°081) and 
integrate between the limits : 


R and o for yr, 
0 and az for @ 


and. 0 and 2x for @¢; 


. (28-081) 
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very dr sin 90 dO d¢ 
we get M = taal || ae 
or 
e" 
M=y/.— ap’? - oe ew ee (28°09) 


where £#& is the radius of the sphere. 


If we divide this formula by v, the velocity of the sphere, we 
obtain an expression, namely 


e2 
“omc? R’ 
for the part of the mass which is due to the possession by the 
body of a charge. The factor, y, approaches the limit 1 for 
small velocities and 28°091 then becomes identical with 26°14, 
when we take into account the fact that it is expressed in terms 


of the Lorentz-Heaviside unit of charge. We find again, as we 
might have anticipated, the relationship 


. (28-091) 


mM = yM, 


where m is the mass for the velocity v, and m, the mass for the 
limit v = 0. 
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CHAPTER XI 
GEOMETRICAL OPTICS 


§ 28-1. HistorioaL NotTE 


PECIFICALLY optical phenomena are part of the larger 
group of electromagnetic phenomena. This was the great 
discovery of Clerk Maxwell.1 All that has been established 

in the preceding chapters about electromagnetic waves, their 
reflexion and refraction, polarization and dispersion, applies to 
light waves, which are in fact electromagnetic waves; and the 
whole theory of electromagnetism is relevant to optics. The 
latter owes its quasi independence and its separate terminology 
to visual experimental methods and similar methods developed 
out of them. The efforts of Maxwell himself and his predecessors 
were directed, in the spirit of an earlier scientific ideal, towards a 
consistent mechanical theory of light. Two types of such optical 
theories have been prominent in the history of physics before 
the time of Maxwell: corpuscular and undulatory. The former, 
which is very ancient and appears to have been held by Pythagoras 
in the sixth century B.c., represented light as a stream of 
minute corpuscles shot out from the luminous body. Newton 
carried out an extensive series of optical experiments, from which 
he developed a theory of the corpuscular kind. He does not 
appear to have enunciated the specific hypothesis that light 
consists of corpuscles. Indeed, his work on Opticks (1704) 
begins with the characteristic disavowal: My Design in this 
Book is not to explain the Properties of Light by Hypotheses, but 
to propose and prove them by Reason and Experiment. ... He 
uses the term ray (cf. § 28-2) in a sense resembling that of 
corpuscle: The least Inght or part of Inght, which may be stopt 
alone, or do or suffer anything alone, which the rest of the Light 
doth not or suffers not, I call a Ray of Inght. On pages 57 and 58 
of the same treatise he treats the rays as if they really were 
material particles, subject, in the neighbourhood of the boundary 


1 Clerk Maxwell, ‘ A Dynamical Theory of the Electromagnetic Field ’, 
Phil. Trans., Vol. 155, 1864. 
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between two media, to forces normal to the boundary, and 
applies a principle which is identical with the energy principle. 
He therefore does tacitly, if inadvertently, introduce hypotheses 
into his theory. 

A remarkable feature of Newton’s optical theory, and one 
which was prophetic of quite recent theoretical views on the 
nature of light, was the assumed existence in each ray (corpuscle) 
of a periodic variation, or change of state. This Newton inferred 
from his observations of interference phenomena (Newton’s rings). 

An undulatory theory of light was developed by Christian 
Huygens (1629-1695), a contemporary of Newton, and published 
in his T'ravté de la Lumiere (1690). He regarded light waves as 
longitudinal, and was consequently unable to find an explanation 
of the phenomenon of polarization. The most interesting and 
enduring feature of his theory is the principle, since known as 
Huygens’ principle, which he successfully applied to account 
for the elementary laws of reflexion and refraction, not only in 
isotropic media, but also in uniaxial crystals. Newton’s theory, 
however, dominated optics till the close of the eighteenth century, 
when the undulatory theory was revived by Thomas Young 
(1773-1829). Its further development was chiefly the work of 
Augustin Jean Fresnel (1788-1827), who adopted Young’s sugges- 
tion that light waves were of the transverse type, and propagated 
by a medium (aether) with properties resembling those of an 
elastic solid. He supposed this luminiferous medium to penetrate 
material media, and to have everywhere the same elasticity 
(rigidity) ; so that the different velocities of propagation of light 
waves in different media had to be ascribed to the differences 
in the aether density or concentration in them. The directions 
of the displacement of the particles or elements of Fresnel’s 
luminiferous medium, when traversed by a plane polarized wave, 
are perpendicular to the conventional plane of polarization (and 
therefore to the plane of incidence in the case of light polarized 
by reflexion at a glass surface). The displacement therefore 
has a position in his theory like that of the electric displacement 
in Maxwell’s theory. Franz Neumann (1798-1895) and James 
MacCullagh (1809-1847) developed independently of one another 
undulatory theories in which the displacements of the medium 
traversed by a plane polarized wave were in the conventional 
plane of polarization. Their efforts and those of their contem- 
poraries were directed towards establishing the undulatory theory 
of light on a sound dynamical basis, and the most interesting 
feature of MacCullagh’s theory, apart from its high degree of 
logical coherence, lies in the fact that its mathematical form 
resembles that of Maxwell’s theory much more closely than it 
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does that of the propagation of waves in an ordinary elastic 
solid. 

Fresnel’s great achievements were the development of the 
sine and tangent formulae of §§ 25°5 and 25°6 and the con- 
sequent explanation of Brewster’s law (25°7); a very complete 
treatment of diffraction phenomena by the use of an improved 
form of Huygens’ principle, and a complete theory of the pheno- 
mena of polarization and propagation in crystalline media. 
Most of the consequences of his optical theory are in excellent 
accord with observational results, and in some instances he 
correctly predicted the results of experiments which were not 
carried out till long after his death—as, for example, the experi- 
ments of Fizeau on the influence of the motion of a material 
medium on the measured velocity of light in it, and the negative 
result of the experiment of Airy carried out to ascertain whether 
the aberration of light as observed by a telescope filled with 
some transparent material medium (water) differed from that 
observed with an ordinary telescope, § § 33:2 and 33:3. Although 
the dynamical foundations of all his work are characteristically 
obscure, it is by far the most important contribution to optical 
science before the advent of the electromagnetic theory of Clerk 
Maxwell. 


§ 28-2. GEOMETRICAL AND PHYSICAL OPTICS 


Starting out with the view that light is an undulatory pheno- 
menon, but without making any use for the moment of the 
features peculiar to the electromagnetic theory, we note that a 
plane harmonic wave may be described by the formula : 


t Zz 
¢ = A 00s 2n(= — 5), woe ee) (282) 


which needs no elucidation, and bear in mind the explanation 
at the beginning of § 27:1. We therefore regard the wave 
(28-2) as the limit approached by the group consisting of a 
superposition of plane waves of wave-lengths included between 
A and A + dA with periods between corresponding limits r and 
t -+ dz, and travelling in directions included within some narrow 
solid angle, d2, containing the Z axis, when dd and dr become 
negligible compared with 4 and r respectively. It is there 
explained that this limiting case implies that / is negligible 
compared with the linear dimensions of the group, and that 
similarly + is negligible compared with the time it takes to travel 
through its own length. If therefore we imagine a limited 
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portion to be cut out, as it were, from such a beam of light, it 
will continue to travel as if it still formed part of it, its shape 
and phase velocity persisting, as if it were, intact in the original 
beam, provided of course that its dimensions are large compared 
with the wave-length. This condition may be satisfied while 
the dimensions of this limited portion of the beam are so small 
compared with those of the region we are investigating, that we 
may regard it as practically a point. It will then in fact be 
one of Newton’s rays—with, however, the important difference 
that in general two velocitves are associated with it: one being its 
own proper velocity with which its configuration advances (group 
velocity), and the other being the velocity with which the crests 
and troughs advance (phase velocity). The smallness of its 
dimensions enables us to regard its path as a line. It is this 
line which we, following the established usage, shall term a ray 
of light, and not the group itself as Newton did. 

The part of optics dealing with the phenomena falling within 
the limiting conditions we have described is called geometrical 
optics—a term which describes the character of the mathematical 
methods appropriate for this part of the subject. The part of 
optics lying outside this region is called physical optics. The 
former phenomena are of course merely limiting cases of the 
latter, and there is no sharp boundary separating them. 


§ 28-3. Optica, PaTH 


While continuing to deal with light of a definite period, i.e. 
periods within the range t — t + dr, we shall follow its course 
through different media with each of which a wave-length is 
associated which is determined by + and the nature of the 
medium. We shall use the term optical path for the course of 

a Newtonian ray (cor- 

2 puscle or group) from a 

point A to another B, or 
for any path from A to 
A >} B which may be con- 
Fra. 28-3 templated as a possible 

course for the light to 

take, and shall base the definition of its length, or the optical 
distance between the two points, on the principle that equal 
paths contain the same number of waves, and are therefore 
traversed in equal times—not by the lighi—but by the phase 
(crests or troughs). Consider, for example, the path from A to 
B in Fig. 28-3, extending through three different media, indicated 
by the numbers 1, 2 and 3, and crossing the boundaries between 
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them at « and y. We may employ as a measure of the optical 
path 


ly/dy + be/dy + lg/a .  .  . . (28:3) 


where |, is the distance (in the ordinary sense of the term) from 
A to x, l, that from x to y and I, the remaining distance ; while 
A,, A, and A, are the corresponding wave-lengths. 

The refractive indices, n,, n. and n,, of these media mean 
C/U, c/u, and c/u, respectively, where c is the velocity of waves 
of the same period in vacuo and u,, uv, and uw, the respective 
phase velocities in 1, 2 and 3. Now 


C= A/T, Uy SA ty. Wy = Ae 0 ON. Wy = Ag /t; 
A being the wave-length of such waves on vacuo ; therefore 


A = NA, = Noho = Nads, 


and so the expression (28-3) may be written : 


{Myby + Mole + Maly}/A, 


B 
or more generally ; | nd. - + + (28°31) 
A 


This is the optical distance between A and B measured by 
counting the number of waves in it. It is most usual to take 
as its measure the distance in vacuo containing the same number 
of waves; that is to say, the distance 


Nyby + Nols + Nols, 


or, a8 we may more generally express it, 
B 


| nal Se eee (2832) 


A 


§ 28-4. Fermat’s PRINCIPLE 


Pierre de Fermat (1601-1665), a famous French mathe- 
matician, enunciated the important principle (in geometrical 
optics) that the path selected by the light in travelling from 
one point to another is that which can be traversed in the least 
time. The discussion in § 28-2 shows that this simple statement 
is ambiguous. The natural interpretation of ‘ least time ’ would 
be * least time required by a group, corpuscle or Newtonian ray ’, 
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and with this interpretation the expression for the time would be 


fal 

\5 oe ee (284) 
A 

where v is the growp re The other interpretation makes 


the time 


dl 
iF oe ee (28-41) 
1 

where uw is the associated phase velocity. The corresponding 
statements of the principle would therefore be 


B 
[= —o (2842) 
with the former interpretation and 


s[@ =o See es (28-43) 
U 
A 
with the latter, and of these two it is the latter which correctly 
expresses Fermat’s principle. If we interpret ‘least time’ 
literally the principle is not in general true. The path of a ray 
may be one for which the time is greatest ; or there may be an 
infinite number of paths for all of which the time is the same ; 
or again the path may be one for which the time is neither a 
maximum nor a minimum, as, for example, when a ray from a 
fixed point, A, to another, B, is reflected at a saddle-shaped 
surface. As expressed by equation (28°43) the principle is, 
however, true, and it is better to speak of it as the principle of 
stationary time. The integral (28-41), which represents the 
(phase) time along some path from A to B, is an analytic function 
of certain independent variables, which we may call ¢, y, etc. 
Any increment of this time due to a change in these variables 
from do to do + Ad, Wo to py + Ay, etc., has the general form : 


kAd +SAp+... and products of Ad, Ay, etc.,/, 


{and involving higher poe. 
+ 
two or more at a time 


the coefficients R and S being functions of ¢o, w, etc., and 
independent of Ad, Ay, etc. Now the symbol 6 simply refers 
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to the portion RAd + SAy + ... of the increment, in the 
limiting case where Ad, Ay, etc., are evanescent. So that 


B 
(= Rog + Sop + _— 
A 


Since ¢, y, etc., are independent variables, 6¢, dy .. . are 
arbitrary increments, and therefore the statement 
B 
5 | aaa 
u 
A 


implies that R, S, etc., are individually zero. 

Now we are dealing with light of some given period, t, by 
hypothesis, and r is the time required by the wave crest, or some 
given phase, to travel the length of a wave. The time required 
therefore for the path between two given points, A and B, is 
equal to the product of + and the number of waves included in 
it ; in fact it is equal to the product of + and the length of the 
optical path as measured by the number of waves it contains, 
and may be generally expressed by 


B 
5 | nt eee (2844) 
A 


where 4 is the wave-length in vacuo. Fermat’s principle may 
therefore be stated in the following way : 


B 


er | ndl = 0, 
A 
or, since t/A is not subject to variation, 
B 
8 | nd =0, . . . . . (28-45) 
A 


where A and B are the terminal points of the path. The principle 
therefore affirms that the length of the optical path traversed 
by the light in passing from A to B has a stationary value. 

Its justification emerges from the fact that, since the group 
and phase velocities coincide in direction, the track of a group— 
this is only another name for a ray of light—from a point, A, 
to another point, B, is everywhere normal to the surfaces of 

16 
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constant phase (wave surfaces) which it intersects. Let AB in 
Fig. 28-4 represent the actual track or path from A to B. Its 
optical length is expressible in terms of the parameters, ¢, y, . . . 
Shall we say it is expressed by ¢ = do, py = Yo, etc. In the 
figure are shown surfaces of constant phase, aa’, bb’, cc’, etc., 
which the ray AB cuts orthogonally at a, b, c,... and also 
another path a’, b’, c’, 

. cutting the same 
surfaces orthogonally. 
This latter path also 
represents the course 
of a ray of light, 
though not necessarily 
one from A to B. In 
consequence of the 


Fic. 28-4 definition of optical 
distance, we have: 
(ab) = (a’b’); (bc) = (b'c’); (cd) = (c'd’); . . . exactly, when 


(ab), (bc), (a’b'), etc., mean optical distances, not distances in 
the ordinary sense of the term. Now the path from A to B 
(represented by the broken line), for which the parameters ¢, 
y, . . . have the respective values, ¢do + 6¢, yo + dy, . . . must 
cut the wave surfaces at angles which deviate from orthogonality 
by small amounts only: at most of the order of 6¢, dy, .. . 
and in consequence the optical distance along it, between the 
surfaces bb’ and cc’, for example, will differ from the optical 
distance, (bc), by a second order small quantity at most. It 
follows therefore that the whole length of this neighbouring 
optical path can only differ from that of the actual ray from 
A to B by a second or higher order small quantity. Hence 
B 


5 | ndl a 
‘A 
with an arbitrary choice of 64, dy, . . . 


a 


§ 28-5. Laws or REFLEXION AND REFRACTION 


The elementary laws of refraction and reflexion may be 
regarded as immediate consequences of Fermat’s principle. We 
shall consider in some detail the path from a point: A in the 
medium 1 to another point B in the medium 2 (Fig. 28-5). This 
path must necessarily consist of two straight lines, which may or 
may not be parts of one and the same straight line. This is an 
obvious consequence of Fermat’s principle. Let us refer the 
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path to rectangular axes of co-ordinates. We may regard the 
part of the surface of separation between the two media, in the 
neighbourhood of the point where the path crosses it, as plane, 
and represent it by 


ac -+by+e+td=0.. . . . (28:5) 


The co-ordinates of the y 
point where the light 
crosses the boundary (point 
of incidence) we _ shall 
represent by (x, y, 2); 
those of A and B by (q,, 
Yr, 21) and (2%, Ye, Ze) Te- 
spectively. Let r, and r, 
represent the actual (not 
the optical) lengths of the 
parts of the path in 1 and 
2 respectively, and n, and 
n, the respective refractive 
indices. 

If L be the length of 
the optical path, 


ON cee ee ee ee 


L= yr, + Mls, 
Fie. 28-5 
L=n,{(e — 2)? + (y —y,)? + (@ — 21)? FP 
+ Ma {(% — aa)? + (y — Yo)? + (% — 22)? }?, 
and consequently 
6L = ped 2 Se bn 


Ty To 


or 


ai oo Yi) nly — 1 ay 


fa jnie aa if male —*)} 6 =0. . (28-51) 


Ty Ts 


This is required by Fermat’s principle. The small variations 
6x, dy, dz are not independent, since they are necessarily in the 
surface (28°5), and are therefore subject to the condition : 


adx + bédy +cdz =0. . . . (28°511) 
If we eliminate dx we get a single equation of the form: 
ady + Poz = 0, 
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in which dy and 6z are arbitrary, and therefore we conclude that 


oda 
> Skee ee (28°52) 
These equations describe the path of the light. 

We can carry out this process most conveniently, and get 
the final statement (28°52) in its simplest form, if we place our 
axes of co-ordinates so that A and B are in the plane of X and Z, 
and therefore y, and y, are both zero. We may also, while 
maintaining this condition, have them so placed that the refract- 
ing surface is in the plane YZ, with the consequence that (28-511) 
becomes 

dx = 0. 


Equations (28°52) thus become 


. .. (28°53) 


Now n,/r, + 2/1, 18 necessarily different from zero. Therefore 
y = 0, which means that the point of incidence is in the XZ 
plane, and this is therefore a plane containing the incident ray, 
r,, the refracted ray, r.,and the normal at the point of incidence. 
Reference to Fig. 28-5 will make it clear that 

(2 — 2,)/r) = sin 0,, 
and 

(2. — 2)/r, = sin 9, 


where 6, and @, are respectively the angles of incidence and 
refraction, according to the usual definitions. Hence the second 
equation (28°53) is equivalent to 

sin 0, — 1,» 

sinO, nn,’ 


which is the remaining law of refraction. 


The laws of reflexion may be deduced in a similar way from 
Fermat’s principle. 


§ 28-6. ForMATION oF IMAGES BY SPHERICAL REFRACTING 
SURFACES AND PENCILS OF PaRAxIAL Rays 


In Fig. 28-6, PM is part of a spherical refracting surface 
separating two media, 1 and 2, with refractive indices n, and n, 
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respectively. The centre of curvature of the surface is at C. 
Let O be a point source of light (a point object). We shall 
term the straight line through O and C the axis and shall deal 
with the case where the area of the refracting surface reached 
by light rays is so restricted that all the rays lie in a very small 
solid angle ; so small that the sine or tangent of the angle which 
any ray makes with the axis need not be distinguished from 
the angle itself. 

If now we pick out any other point, J, on the axis, Fermat’s 
principle (or the pair of 
laws of refraction de- 
duced from it) indicates 
that there is in general 
only one possible path 
from O to J, namely 
along the axis. None 
of the rays except the 
axial one can travel 
from O to J in general. Fic. 28-6 
If, however, the points 
O and I be suitably chosen, all the rays travelling from O to 
the refracting surface will on refraction pass through J, or at 
any rate through a region round about J so small that we need 
not distinguish it from that point. We are of course assuming 
the existence of those limiting conditions which mark the province 
of geometrical optics. The point J is then called the real 
image of O. We shall use the letters u, v and r to represent 
respectively the distances of the object, image and centre of 
curvature from the point, P, where the axis cuts the refracting 
surface, adopting the convention that distances measured in 
the opposite direction to that of the axial ray are positive; so 
that in the case represented in Fig. 28-6 


u = (OP), 
v = — (IP), 
and r= — (CP), 


if (OP), (JP) and (CP) mean the spacial intervals between the 
points indicated. 

It is easily seen that in order that all the rays from O shall 
pass through I (at least approximately) the following formula 
must hold : 


PUR 2s oe, a & (28%) 


This formula is necessary, but it does not follow that, when 
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it is satisfied, the point J is one through which the rays of light 
from O pass; but if they do not, the directions of the refracted 
rays in 2, if produced backwards, will pass through a point I. 
When this case occurs J is called a virtual image. 

The formula (28°6) may be written in the form : 


Bhofiy | 2... (2861) 
v 4 
where 
r 
ar ae 
and . .  . (28-611) 
i Nor /Ny . 
“ Ne/N, — 1 


The axial points which are distant f, and jf, from P are called 
the first and second principal foci respectively, and f, and f/f, 
are called the first and second focal lengths of the refracting 
system. 

It is obvious that (28°61) may be written in the form: 


av =fif, . . . . . . (28°62) 
in which 
x=u—f,, 
ond Yao ep e+ ++ (28621) 


so that « means the distance of the object point from the first 
principal focus, while x’ means the distance of the image point 
from the second principal focus, the same convention being used 
as in the case of r, u and v. 

Now consider an object point, A, near O and in the plane 
through O perpendicular 
to the axis (Fig. 28-61). 
It will have its image, 
B, near I and approxi- 
mately in the plane 
through J perpendicular 
to the axis. To show 
that this is the case we 
have only to construct 

Fig. 28-61 a new axis through A 

and the centre of curva- 

ture. We then see that the relationship between (AP) 
and (PB) is the same as that between (OP) and (PJ). Con- 
sequently the length (AP) differs from (OP) by a small quantity 
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of the second order, since (OA) is a first order small quantity. 
Similarly, (PB) differs from (PI) by a small quantity of the 
second order. Let us represent distances in the object space, 
measured perpendicularly to the axis, by y, using the positive 
sign for the upward direction; and similarly y’ for distances 
in the image space. By considering the ray APB we easily see 
that 


i 


yah | |. (28:64) 


If we consider such a path as OMT, the parts of which in the 
object and image spaces make the respective angles 6 and 0’ 
with the axis, we find that (28°63) is equivalent to 


ny = ny’. . . . . . (28°65) 


By making use of (28°62) and (28-621), we can express (28°64) 
in the forms : 


este iE 
y f 1 

. (28°66 
y __Ss ical 
y x 


If instead of a single refracting surface we have two such 
surfaces a and b (Fig. 28-62) 
separated by an interval, {, 
the first one, a, forms an 
image of O, and the surface 
6 forms an image of this 
image. For this final image 
we find, by applying the 
methods appropriate to a 
single refracting surface twice Fic. 28-62 
over, 


(M — ¢)(N — ¢’) =const., . . . (28:67) 


where M means the distance Oc of the point O from the surface, 
a, provided with its proper sign, and JN is similarly the distance 
dI of the final image J from the second refracting surface, 0b. 
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The symbols ¢ and ¢’ are abbreviations for 


eS aoe hase 
~= fo St se oe ? 

hs + Uf, 
p' = oa, ey — f, 2 


f,, for example, meaning the first focal length of the spherical 
surface, a, f?, the second focal length of the surface, b, and so 
on; while ¢ means the absolute value of the distance between 
e and d. 

The formula (28-67) indicates that there is a first principal 
focus of the system of two refracting surfaces at the point 
M = 4, and a second one at the point, N = ¢’. It is therefore 
appropriate to express it in the form : 


vx’ = const., 


or if we make a suitable choice of the points from which we 
may agree to measure the respective focal lengths of the system, 


ae =fif . . . . . (28°68) 
We may now show that 
Jes (ft, + Mt — ifs) 


y oN PP | 
from which we get 
Yo (ll — 4) 


yo Ff Ger — 6 — fe) 


which may be written 


yo fy 
if we agree to fix the point from which /, is to be measured in 
such a way that 


i= __ Sf (28°681) 
Ee epee fh, 3 
This fixes the value of f, also, since f,f, has to be equal to a 
certain constant (28°67), and thus it also fixes the point from 
which f., must be measured. We easily find for f,, 


fof?s 
f= app + +++ (28-682) 
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The points from which we have measured f, and f, are called 
the first and second principal points respectively, while the 
planes perpendicular to the axis at these points are the first 
and second principal planes. 

If we now use w and »v for the distances of the object and 
image from the respective principal points, the formula (28-61) 
will also apply to the present case. It will be seen that (28-61) 
is satisfied by u—v=0; so that the principal points are 
conjugate points, i.e. when the object is in the first principal 
point the image is in the second one. Further, the principal 
planes are planes of unit (lateral) magnification, since by (28°66) 


eee 
y x” 
y’ fi 
or ll — ae ee ee 
Yy (wu — fi) 
and when u = 0 this becomes 
Yate he, 
y 


We may notice in passing that the longitudinal magnification is 
given by 

fv" 

du—— sf 
and in the immediate neighbourhood of the principal points 
approaches the limiting value 


— fa/ fi. 
Equation (28°61) may also be satisfied by 
uw™=v=fitfe 


The pair of conjugate points which are thus determined are 
called nodal points. Since the two nodal points are situated 
at equal distances from the respective principal points, the 
distance between them is the same as that between the principal 
points. A ray of light, in the object space, passing through the 
first nodal point N; (Fig. 28-63) will cut the first principal plane 
in some point, A, or will do so when produced. The corre- 
sponding emerging ray in the image space must pass through 
the second nodal point, Nj;, since the image of a point in N, 
is situated in Nj;. It will also cross the second principal plane 
at some point B; and the property of the principal planes, of 
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unit lateral magnification, requires that P;A = P,,B. Finally 
(N;P;) = Ny:Pyz), since each is equal to f, +f,. It follows 
therefore that the two rays are parallel to one another. 


Fig. 28-63 


It is of interest to inquire about the circumstances under 
which the nodal points coincide with the respective principal 
points. The condition for this is evidently 


fi ae Ie = 0, 
and therefore by (28°681) and (28-682) 


Jobs = an hae 
and by (28°611) this is equivalent to 


Nog / M1 ye (Bato /Ny \ ie ry 
N,/N, — 1 n,/n, — | n,/n, — 1) \n;/n, — 1 
or As ee | 
Ny Np 
and therefore 
Ny =< 13. 


In words, the refractive indices of the image and object spaces 
must be equal. When this is the case then, the nodal points 
coincide with the respective principal points, and the focal 
lengths of the system are now numerically equal, but have 
opposite signs. 

The method just described can easily be extended to a system 
consisting of any number of co-axial spherical refracting surfaces. 


§ 28:7. ANGULAR MAGNIFICATION ASSOCIATED WITH BEAMS OF 
PARALLEL Rays 


When the incident and emergent beams of light of some 
optical system, such, for example, as a telescope or the prism 
of a spectrometer, are made up of parallel rays—beams of light 
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originating in the same object point are here meant—and when 
the media on both sides of the apparatus are optically identical, 
i.e. have equal refractive indices, the angular magnification 
of the apparatus is equal (for small angular dimensions of the 
object) to the quotient of the breadth of the incident beam by 
that of the emergent beam. In Fig. 28-7 the apparatus, what- 
ever it may be, is indicated by the shaded portion AA’B’B. 
The angle between the directions of the incident beams from the 
extreme points (in the plane of the paper) is represented by 6, 
while 6’ represents the angle between the directions of the cor- 
responding emergent beams. Aw is a plane perpendicular to 
one of the incident beams, while A’z’ is a plane perpendicular 
to the corresponding emergent beam. Ay and A’y’ refer in a 
similar way to the beams associated with the other extreme point. 
The length of the optical path through the apparatus from A 


B B 


Fig. 28-7 


to A’ is equal to that from x to x’, and is also equal to that from 
y to y’. Hence the optical path (xy) is equal to the path (a’y’). 
Consequently the actual distances zy and x’y’ are equal when the 
optical medium on both sides of the apparatus is the same. Now 


0" = (a'y’)/Be, 
and 0 = (xy)/B;, 
where B, and 6; mean the breadths of the emergent and incident 
beams respectively. Hence the magnification is 


0’ 
~ = Bi/Be 


§ 28-8. SPHERICAL ABERRATION—SINE CONDITION—APLANATIC 
SYSTEMS 


Let us consider an optical system such as a lens, with axial 
symmetry. The points O and A are situated in a plane per- 
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pendicular to the axis of the system (Fig. 28-8). We are going 
to study the formation of images of these points when the rays 
of light entering the lens system are not confined to directions 
making small angles with the axis. In the last section we have 
seen that there is one 
axial image point cor- 
responding to each axial 
object point when the 
rays of light passing 
through the system all 
make small angles with 
the axis. In general— 
and a single spherical 
refracting surface fur- 
nishes a good illustration 
—a ray from O making 
a big angle, 0, with the 
Fic. 28-8 axis will, after passing 

through the system, cut 

the axis again (or will if produced backwards) at a point which 
is separated by an appreciable distance from that where it is 
cut by a paraxial ray. This defect is called aberration and, 
when clue to spherical refracting surfaces, spherical aberration. 


fie. 28-8] 


In the case of a single spherical refracting surface there is 
one place for a point object, which is free from aberration. This 
is the point, O, in Fig. 28-81. If r be the radius of the sphere 
and a and 6 the respective absolute distances of O and J, 
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the object and image points, from the centre, C’, of the sphere ; 
then 


a/r=N/ny, . « . . . (288) 
and 


ab=r= . . 2... (2881) 


It will easily be seen that all rays from O, after refraction at the 
spherical surface, will pass through J if produced backwards. 
This will be the case for all values of the angle of incidence, 4. 
It will be noticed that the angle of refraction, 6,, is identical 
with the angle between the incident ray, OM, and the axis, 
OP; while the angle of incidence, 6,, is identical with the angle 
between the refracted ray, 1M, and the axis. 

Kven when the optical system is so constituted (as in the 
illustration just given) that a point object at some point, O, 
on the axis is reproduced as a point image by pencils of rays 
making all angles small or great with the axis ; in other words, 
when there is no spherical aberration, it is not in general true 
that there is an image point, B, corresponding to such an object 
point as A in Fig. 28-8; A and B being points near the axis 
and in planes perpendicular to the axis through O and I respec- 
tively. We shall now investigate the further condition to be 
satisfied in order that this may be the case. To begin with, 
we agree that all the rays from O in Fig. 28-8 pass through a 
point, J, or, failing that, all the rays in the image space pass 
through a point, J, if produced backwards. 

Consider now two rays from O to J, one, the axial ray, and 
the other a ray making any angle, @, and a corresponding angle 
6’, with the axis, as shown in Fig. 28-8. Both paths from O 
to I have of course the same optical length. The two corres- 
ponding rays from the point, A, one parallel to the axis, and the 
other making the angle 6 with it, have to pass through a point 
B in a plane through J perpendicular to the axis. OA and JB 
we are supposing to be (first order) small quantities. Now 
since OA is perpendicular to the axis, the optical length of the 
axial ray from O to J and of the ray from A to B which starts 
parallel to the axis, must be equal, i.e. can differ only by a 
second order small quantity. In fact as far as the focus, F, 
they are exactly equal, and the remaining portions, FJ and FB, 
can only differ by a second order small quantity. It follows 
now that the optical length of the two parallel rays, one from O 
and the other from A making an angle, 0, with the axis must 
also have equal optical lengths. Hence 


n(OC) = n'(DB),. 
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Now (OC) = ysin 6, 
(DB) = y’ sin 6’, 
therefore 
n(OC) = ny sin 9, 
n' (DB) = n'y’ sin 6, 
and so we find the condition : 
ny sin @’ 
n'y’ sin 07 


(28-82) 


This is known as the sine condition. In general there is only 
one point, O, and its associated image point, J, for which the 
sine condition can be satisfied. It may be noted that (28°82) 
is in agreement with (28-65), since in the latter formula 6 and 0’ 
are very small angles. It is easy to show that the sine condition 
holds in the case of a single refracting spherical surface (Fig. 
28-81) when the object is placed in the position, O, which is 
indicated. Let OA be the small object ; OA being perpendicular 
to the axis JOC. The image of A is at some point B, which, 
if we neglect second order small quantities, will be in the plane 
through J perpendicular to the axis. That this is the case can 
be seen by constructing a new axis through C and A. 
Now by (28°63) the ratio 


y IB ny 

y OA nu 
Therefore 

yo m4 (b -+ r) 

y Nola + 1) 
and by (28-8) and (28°81) 


y = M1 (21/Ny oe 1) 


Y N(N2/Ny + 1) 
y ja" 


or “—— = —, 
Y Mo” 
Consequently 
ny mn, _ sin 0, (2883) 
my Ny sind, 


The angles 0, and 0, here mean the angles of incidence and 
refraction respectively ; but 0. is also the angle between the 
incident ray and the axis, while 0, is that between the refracted 
ray and the axis as already explained. When this is remem- 
bered it will be seen that (28°83) is identical with the sine 
condition. 
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Systems for which points such as O and I exist, which are 
free from aberration and also satisfy the sine condition, are 
called by Abbe aplanatic systems. 

The theory outlined in this section has a very important 
application in connexion with the construction of microscope 
objectives. 


§ 28:9. CHROMATIC ABERRATION 


So far we have supposed the optical systems to be traversed 
by light of one wave-length, and therefore of one refractive 
index for a given medium—by monochromatic light in fact. 
Most optical instruments are used to form images of objects 
with white light, which is a mixture of light of all wave-lengths 
within the range extending roughly from 4000 A.U. to 8000 A.U.1 

A lens system forms an image of the object for every wave- 
length, and in general these images are in different situations 
and of different magnifications. The appearance of such a col- 
lection of images of different colours and sizes and in slightly 
different positions, is that of a single rather rough image very 
much coloured, especially at the edges. This kind of defect is 
called chromatic aberration. Lens systems can be designed 
so that it is greatly minimized. The detailed treatment of 
chromatic aberration and the methods by which it may be 
reduced are outside the scope of this volume. 
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CHAPTER XII 


PHYSICAL OPTICS—PHENOMENA OF 
INTERFERENCE AND DIFFRACTION 


§ 29. PRINCIPLE OF SUPERPOSITION 


HI partial differential equations which represent waves 
are of the linear type ; i.e. the dependent variable and 


its differential quotients do not appear in them in 
higher powers than the first. A consequence of this, often 
pointed out already, is that the sums of particular solutions are 
also solutions of such equations. The most complicated state of 
affairs represented by such an equation can be described by 
Fourier’s methods as a sum of functions (proper functions— 
Eigenfunktionen) such as sine and cosine functions, Bessel’s 
functions, spherical harmonic functions and so on. An import- 
ant special case is that of two plane harmonic waves which pass 
over and occupy a region common to both. Each of them 
separately is described by a particular simple harmonic solution 
of the wave equation, and in the region common to both the sum 
of these is the appropriate solution. This is the principle of 
superposition. 

The undulatory theory of light necessarily leads to the con- 
clusion that light spreads round obstacles and penetrates regions 
which a naive corpuscular theory, involving a strictly linear 
propagation, declares to be regions of shadow. We have already 
(§§ 27:1 and 28-2) pointed out that when the wave-length of 
the light is sufficiently short linear propagation without spreading 
is practically a fact. We term the spreading which is observable 
when the wave-length is not too short (compared with the 
dimensions of apertures, lenses, etc.) diffraction. Another 
phenomenon called interference is observed where coherent ! 
beams of light meet or overlap. This phenomenon is explained 
by the principle of superposition and is well illustrated by 
the classical experiment of Thomas Young, of which the experi- 
ments with Fresnel’s mirrors and bi-prism are more elaborate 
variants. 

1Cf § 30-1. 
256 
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§ 30. Youna’s EXPERIMENT 


In the classical experiment of Thomas Young a source of 
monochromatic light, s in 
Fig. 30, falls on a screen 
with two small apertures, a 
and 6, near to one another. 
The waves which emerge 
from them proceed onwards 
to a screen, P. When the 
apertures are of the same 
size and equally distant 
from s, we may regard 
them as identical point 
sources of light. The dis- 
placements which they Fre. 30 
would, separately, produce 
at a point, M, on the screen may be represented by 


$s, = = cos an — 7} 
Ts 


8, = = cos 2a — ;| A 
Ts t Oh 


the amplitudes at M being (cf. § 9:2) inversely proportional 
to the distances r, and r,. The principle of superposition asserts 
that the resultant displacement at M is 


ibe = Ceeon 2 4% eos anf — **). 
Ti T A To Tt i 
Now the cosine terms will be identical for all points, M, where 
fT, —1, = nA, n being an integer. At such points 
8, +8 = (= +5) cos 2x (= — 7) 
T, Te t A 
and the resulting amplitude is the sum of the amplitudes of 


the two wave trains. On the other hand, at points where 
T. — 7, = (n + $)A we have 


8, +8, = (F. -*) cos an (= -%), 
T, Te t UCU 


the resultant amplitude being equal to the difference of the 

individual amplitudes. The illumination of the screen therefore 

exhibits a set of bright fringes (interference fringes) with dark 
17 
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spaces between them. This device of Young is typical of a 
group of interferometers which function by dividing the wave- 
front from some source like s in Fig. 30. 


§ 30-1. COHERENCE 


The description of interference, and in particular of Young’s 
experiment, in the last section only takes account of the bare 
essentials. Any laboratory source of light such as s in Fig. 30 
consists of an enormous number of elementary emitting systems 
(atoms or molecules), and we always have, in fact, innumerable 
pairs of interfering wave trains, aM and 6M, which are initiated 
or stopped in an irregular and quite incalculable way. Since 
however the members of each pair start from one and the same 
emitting atom, the phase difference between the waves emerging 
at a and b will always remain the same, and in consequence 
the intensity of illumination at any point, M, on the screen 
will be completely determined by the difference of the optical 
lengths of r, and r, in the way already explained. If instead of 
a single original source at s we had two original sources, one at 
a and the other at b, we should not then be able to regard the 
emissions from them as made up of pairs of harmonic wave 
trains exactly alike and having a constant phase difference at 
aand 6b. The emission from an atom in a would have no corre- 
lation whatever with that of a similar atom in b, and the orderly 
interference described in § 30 could not occur. When, as in 
the experiments of Young or Fresnel, two beams of light are 
capable of interfering with one another, they are said to be 
coherent. 


§ 30:2. PaRaLLEL Beam AND RECTANGULAR APERTURE 


We are now going to study the case of a parallel beam of 
monochromatic light which for the present we may suppose 
to originate in a point source, and to have been made parallel 
by a suitably placed lens or lens system (collimator). Let us 
suppose it to be limited by the parallel sides of a slit-shaped 
aperture on which it falls perpendicularly. After passing the 
aperture the beam will, in the limiting case of very short wave- 
length, remain strictly parallel, and if it falls on a suitably 
placed lens a real point image will be formed at the principal 
focus of the lens. The amplitude of the beam, i.e. the maxi- 
mum value of the electric displacement in it, is proportional to 
the square root of the intensity of the beam, that is to the amount 
of energy transported through the unit area per unit time, and 
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it is convenient, for purposes like the present one, simply to 
identify it with the root of the intensity. Since the amplitude 
of waves proceeding from a point source is inversely proportional 
to the distance from the source (§ 9:2), the amplitude at the 
point source itself is infinite unless we modify our conception 
of a point source in a similar way to that adopted for a point 
charge of electricity. We must regard it, not as a mathematical 
point, but a small region over which the amplitude has a finite 
value. 

If we have a source of light consisting of a continuous line 
of point sources (parallel to the sides of the aperture), such as 
is exemplified by the illuminated slit of a spectrometer, then— 
if we continue to imagine the limiting case of extremely short 
waves—we shall have associated with each point of the source 
(slit) a parallel beam and a corresponding point image; all 
these images making up a 
line which is an image of the B 
source or slit. 

We are interested in the 
case where the wave-length 
is long enough for diffraction 
phenomena to occur. These 
can only be dealt with com- 
pletely by applying Huygens’ 
principle in its rigorous form. 
The principle will be demon- 
strated in § 31:8, and mean- Fre. 30-2 
while we shall attack the 
problem in a more elementary way, leaving till later the justi- 
fication of any assumptions we may make. 

It should be noted that the parts of a beam originating in 
the same point source are coherent, and can therefore interfere 
with one another; but beams, or portions of them, which 
originate in different point sources are not coherent, and do not 
interfere with one another. A consequence of this is that any 
spreading in directions parallel to the slit (i.e. to the edges of 
the rectangular aperture) will merely elongate slightly the image 
of the slit. Things are quite different with lateral spreading. 
We shall regard the light which has passed the aperture, and all 
of which originates in the same slit point, as made up of an 
infinite number of parallel beams which make angles, 6 (in a 
plane perpendicular to the aperture), as shown in Fig. 30-2. 
The slit is so placed, we are supposing, that all points along 
AB are points of equal phase. AC is a perpendicular section 
of a beam making an angle, 0, with AB. Let us suppose this 
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beam to be divided into a large (infinite) number of parts by 
planes parallel to its direction and to the sides of the aperture. 
Kach of these parts would, by itself, give rise to some amplitude, 
a, in the corresponding image point produced by a lens, the axis 
of which is coincident with that of the beam. The application 
of the principle of superposition to all these portions of the beam 
yields for the displacement, s, in the image point the sum 


s=a cos wi+a cos (wi+6)+ ... +a cos (wt+(n—1)6d), (30-2) 


where n is the number of divisions, and 6 is the increment in 
phase as we proceed from C' to A, wt being the phase in C. The 
sum in (30-2) is easily shown to be 

(n — 1) 5} nO 


a cos | wt + sin oy 


= z 


. O 
sin — 
pe 


or, if na = A, 


A sin 2 cos (~ Cae — “6) 


; s (30-201) 


So 
nm sin 


If we represent 76d, the phase difference between the extreme 
sides of the beam, by ¢ and let » become infinitely large while 
6 in consequence converges to zero, (30:201) becomes 


oS (4 a i) cos (wt + 6/2). . . (30-21) 
$/2 
Now db = 2nd /A, 
where d is the distance BC, and 
d/B = 6, 


if B is the breadth of the aperture, and if we confine our attention 
to small values of 0. Therefore 


b _ aBO. 
2 A’ 
so that in the direction, 6, the amplitude is 
_ BO 
Bees: -e ws, wi a. ae S022 
A xB (30°22) 


A 
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It will consequently vanish in directions for which 


ae = on, See ee (30-23) 


where » is any integer other than zero. In place therefore of 
an ideal image of the slit we shall have a number of bright 
fringes with dark ones in between; the first dark fringe being 
separated from the central bright one by the angle which corre- 
sponds to »y = 1 or vy = — I, or the angle 


6=2/B.. . . . . « (30-24) 


If we denote ~B0/A by «, so that the amplitude is A sin «/a, 
and if we assume A to be independent of 6—a fairly safe assump- 
tion so long as 6 is small—we may obtain the positions of maximum 
brightness from 


or 
tana=a. . . . . « (30°25) 


The corresponding values of «, and therefore also of 0, can easily 
be found graphically. All we have to do is to plot tan « against 
a and draw a straight line through the origin, making an angle 
of 45° with either axis. Its intersections with the curve will give 
the required values of «.? 

If in any spectroscopic device the emerging parallel beams 
due to spectral lines of wave-length 4 and 4 + dA are separated 
by an angle d6 such that 


d0=1/B, . . . . . (30-26) 


(see 30°24), the central fringe due to one of them will be formed 
just where the first dark fringe due to the other is produced, and 
in these circumstances, as Lord Rayleigh showed, the two lines 
will appear resolved. They will, of course, appear resolved even 
when the separation is slightly smaller than this; but this 
particular separation has been adopted as the conventional 
criterion for the resolution of neighbouring lines. 
If we divide both sides of (30:26) by dA we have 


qo 
dia Bda 


1Cf. Schuster and Nicholson’s Optics, p. 104. 
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The ratio 4/dd is called the resolving power of the apparatus 
and d6/d4 the dispersion. We therefore find 
BD=R,. . . . . .« (30°27) 


where B is the breadth of the emerging beam, D is the dispersion 
and & the resolving power. 


§ 30-3. RESOLVING POWER or A PRISM 


Consider a parallel beam of light of various wave-lengths 
incident on one face AC of a prism. so as to be perpendicular to 
its refracting edge, C' (Fig. 30-3). The extreme sides of the beam 
traverse through the prism the respective distances zero and 
AB =t. Let xA be a plane perpendicular to the incident beam, 


(' 


Kia. 30:3 


#6 a plane perpendicular to the emergent beain of wave-length 
A, PB that perpendicular to the emergent beam of some wave- 
length 2 + ddA. The absolute value of the angle, d0, between the 
two emergent beams is 

dO = («8)/B, . . . . . = (30°3) 
where B is the breadth of an emergent beam in the neighbourhood 
of 24. Now the optical distance along AB is equal to xC + Ca, or 

pt = a0 + Cz, 
where yp is the refractive index of the glass for the wave-length 4. 
Similarly, 

(4 +du)t = x0 + Cp, 

where du corresponds to dA. Hence 

du.t = — (ap). . . . . (30°31) 


The sign adopted corresponds to the fact that 4 and 6 diminish 
with increasing A and the figure has been drawn in accordance. 
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On combining the equations (30°3) and (30°31) and dividing 
by dd, we get 
_ pW du 
R=B8B mW GL 
which is the resolving power of the prism. It is easy to see that 
when the incident beam does not extend to the refracting edge, 
C, of the prism, the resolving power is equal to — du/dA multi- 
plied by the difference, ¢, — ¢,, of the distances travelled through 
the prism by the extreme sides of the beam. 


t . . . . (30°32) 


§ 30-4. PARALLEL BEAM AND CIROULAR APERTURE 


We now turn to the case where the aperture is circular and 
the parallel beam of monochromatic light originates in an axial 
point source. As in § 30-2, we imagine the beam divided into 
an infinite number of elementary portions; but this time by 
circles situated in the plane of the aperture and having their 
centres coincident with that of the aperture, and by intersecting 
radial lines. We may represent the contribution of each ele- 
mentary area to the total amplitude produced in the focal region 
of the collecting lens by 

ap dp d¢, 


where p and p + dp are the radii of the circles bounding the 
elementary area, and d¢ is the azimuthal angle between the two 
bounding radii. In Fig. 30-4 the aperture is represented as 
perpendicular to the plane of the 
paper by the line AB. Just as in 
§ 30:2, we shall regard the light which 
has passed the aperture as consisting 
of an infinite number of beams of 
parallel light making various angles, 0, 
with the axial direction. The plane 
AC is perpendicular to a beam travel- 
ling in the direction, 0, and x represents 
the position of one of the elementary Fie. 30-4 

areas projected on the plane of the 

paper. Its perpendicular distance from the plane AC is repre- 
sented by d. The phase difference associated with d is 


6 = 2nd/i. 


Now 
d = pcos ¢ sin 6 + # sin 6, 


if we measure the azimuthal angle, ¢, from OB, and if R be the 
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radius of the aperture. We find therefore for the equation which 
corresponds to (30:2) 


Ran 
= a) | ppd cos (wi + 0), 
00 
or 
Ran 
s= a| | pdpd cos jot + — 7 (R sin 6 -++ p cos ¢ sin a) . (30-4) 
0 0 


We may only regard a as constant for small values of 6 and for 
these the expression for s becomes 


R2r 


{ 2700 
s= a| | pdpdd cos ee -+|- — (t + p cos $f. 
0 0 


This is easily seen to be sea to 


§ = & COS (w “+ 2202 sat cos (= COs é), 
00 , 


since the integral involving the sine is equal to zero. Hence the 
resultant amplitude in the direction 0 1s 


R2 


a( [dats een (: at Ags $). -. (30-41) 


0 


We now expand the integrand in ascending powers of 2726p cos ¢/A, 
and integrate term by term. We thus obtain for the amplitude, 


nD*a a va a6 
ed ] — ——___. — — ae ee e 
4 2(1!)2 - 3(2!)2-4(3!)2 Ae \, (30°42) 
where 2 = n0D/2A, 


and D (= 2) is the diameter of the aperture. The series in 


J (2x) /2, 


i.e. the Bessel function, J,, (of 2%) divided by xv. It vanishes 
for an infinite number of positive real values of 2, the smallest 
being 

ee a baer 


Instead therefore of a point image of the point source we get a 
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central bright spot surrounded by bright rings. The dark ring 
between the central bright spot and the first bright ring is associ- 
ated with the value of 6 corresponding to x = 1-92... , or 


6=1224/D1. . . . . (30°43) 


A star, which we may regard as a point source of light, appears 
in an astronomical telescope as such a system of rings. 


§ 30°5. RESoLVINae POWER OF TELESCOPE 


When the angular separation, 0, of two stars is just so great 
that the central bright spot of one falls in the first dark ring 
due to the other, it is then possible to distinguish that there are 
two ring systems, and thus to recognize that two stars are being 
observed. In this case 


9 = 1-22 4/D, 


as we have already seen. The reciprocal of this angle is used 
as the conventional measure of the resolving power of the 
telescope. It is all the greater the shorter the effective wave- 
length 2, and the greater the diameter of the object glass of the 
telescope. 


§ 30:6. THe STeLiaR INTERFEROMETER 


Let us suppose the object glass of a telescope to be covered 
by a screen ab (Fig. 30-6) with 
two small apertures or slits, c and 
d, situated on a line through its 
centre and equally distant from it. 
Let D be the distance apart of c 
and d, and let AB be the axis of 
the telescope, the principal focus 
of the objective being at B. 
Further, let C be any point on a 
line through B perpendicular to 
the axis, and L, and JL, its re- 
spective distances from the aper- 
tures c and d. If we represent 
the distance CB by 7, we have 


(D/2 +r)? + F? = L,*, B Cc 
(D/2 —r)? + F2 = L,?, Fic. 30:6 


1G. B. Airy, Camb. Phil. Trans., p. 283 (1834). 
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where fF’ is the focal length of the objective. Hence, approxi- 
mately, 


1/F = (L, — L,)/D, 
since £,, LZ, and F are not very different. If 6 be the angle 
between AB and AJC, 

0=(L,—f,)/D,. . . . . (30°6) 


and bright fringes will therefore appear, as in Young’s experi- 
ment, at those points, C, for which 


9=na/D, . . . . . (30°61) 


and the first dark place on each side of the central bright fringe 
will occupy the position 


0=A/2D. . . . . . (30°62) 
The displacement at C is a to 
~ cos on|t — _ ae cos | —_— 4 
1 t 3} + A) 


where @ is the amplitude in either ei the aa, cord. Since 
L, and L, are nearly equal, this may be written 


a cos Z|" — a Cos 2a} = an as} 
tO 


L 2A 
Consequently the amplitude at C is 
20 ,_{L, — Le) 
cos 2 1 2{ 
az 008 | Yah 
or 
=o nos a 
ON eae 
and the intensity 
fa? (a0 
i 005 (==). 2... (30°63) 


If therefore the telescope be directed to a star, a set of bright 
fringes spaced according to (30-61) will be seen, and the intensity 
of the light will vary through the fringe system according to the 
law (30-63). When the angular distance, 0, between two neigh- 
bouring and equally bright stars is given by the expression 
(30°62), the central bright fringe due to the one falls in the 
middle of the first dark one of the other, and in accordance with 
(30-63) uniform illumination will result. 

When the distance, D, can be adjusted, the fringes will be 
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widely separated when it is small and approach one another 
more and more closely as it is increased. Two very slightly 
separated stars will therefore give rise to visible fringes when D 
is not too great ; but when it is increased to the value correspond- 
ing to (30°62) they will completely vanish. The angular separa- 
tion of the stars will then be given by (30°62). This kind of 
device can hardly be said to function as a telescope ; it is, in fact, 
an interferometer, and its maximum resolving power is 


1/9 = 2D/4, 


where D is the diameter of the objective ; while that of the 
unmodified telescope is 


1/6 = D/1:22 4, 
approximately only half as much. 


§ 30:7. MioHEeuson’s Maaniryine DEVICE 


If the angular diameter of a star’s disc were not so exceedingly 
minute as it is even in the case of the nearest stars, the method 
described above might be employed to measure it. It appears 
to have been suggested by Fizeau. Let us for the moment 
regard a star as a uniformly bright linear object parallel to the 
line cd of the apertures in the screen over the telescope objective. 
It is clear that, so long as the angle subtended at the telescope 
by this linear object is less than the angular separation of 
successive fringes due to a point source, fringes will be observed 
when the telescope is directed to it, and they will just disappear 
when the angle is equal to A/D. Actually the star is like a 
circular disc, so that more light comes from the central portion 
than from the sides, with the result that the fringes do not 
disappear until the angular diameter slightly exceeds 1/D. The 
angular diameter of a star should therefore be approximately 
determinable by increasing the separation of c and d until the 
fringes just disappear. It turns out that the aperture of the 
largest astronomical telescope is not nearly wide enough for this 
purpose—an aperture of 20 to 40 feet or even more being necessary 
or desirable to render possible the measurement of the angular 
diameters of very small or very remote stars. The difficulty 
has been surmounted by Michelson by the ingenious magnifying 
device illustrated in Fig. 30:7. In this device there are four 
mirrors. Two of them, M, and M,, are mounted on a long 
girder in front of the telescope objective. The light from the 
star is reflected from these to two inner mirrors, M, and Ms, 
from which the beams enter the objective, O. We may regard 
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these inner mirrors as playing the part of the apertures c and d 
of Fig. 30-6. When the proper adjustments have been made to 
secure that the beams overlap in the focal plane, F, a diffraction 
image, 8, of the star disc is seen crossed by fine fringes A’B’C’D’. 
The arrangement produces a virtual image of the star, magnified 
in angular diameter by D/D’ (cf. § 28°7), D being the distance 
between the outer mirrors and D’ that between the inner ones. 


FROM STAR 


Fie. 30-7 


The angular diameter of this image is A4/D’, assuming the outer 
mirrors, which are movable, have been shifted just sufficiently 
far outwards to cause the fringes to vanish; or, strictly speak- 
ing, the angular diameter slightly exceeds this. But this 
measured angular diameter is D/D’ times as great as that of 
the star. Hence the angular diameter of the star is a little 
greater than 


We have tacitly assumed the light from the star to be mono- 
chromatic, whereas in fact it is, roughly speaking, white light. 
It is found in practice that a moderately narrow range of wave- 
lengths is effective in producing the fringes, and it is this wave- 
length which should be substituted in the formula. Michelson 
and his collaborators found that the {fringe system due to the star 
Betelgeuse in the constellation Orion (« Orionzs) disappeared when 
the outer mirrors were separated by 121 inches (D = 121 inches). 
Taking the effective wave-length to be 5,750 A.U. (an Angstrom 
unit = 10~-8 cm.), we find for 0, 


5,750 x 1078 


a See = -0386 seconds. 
121 x 2:54. 
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This does not take into account the influence of the circular 
shape of the star’s disc mentioned above. The angle 6 is more 
accurately given by adding about 1/5 which makes 0 = -046 
seconds. 


§ 30-8. Tur PLANE GRATING 


The transmission type of plane grating consists of a plate of 
transparent material on which equally spaced parallel lines have 
been ruled. It is in effect equivalent to a large number of very 
narrow parallel slits. If we regard it as taking the place of the 
rectangular aperture in § 30-2 we may apply to it the formula 
(30-201), in which, however, 7 is now a finite (though a large) 
integer. Let us write it in the form: 


. no 
a sin — 
s = 


— ] 
cos (w a "F—), . . (30-8) 


sin — 
2 


in which a means the amplitude associated with a single line of 
the grating. We are concerned with the dependence of the 
amplitude, | 


asin > / sin 5, . . . . . (30°81) 


on the angle, @ (Fig. 30-8(a) ). Obviously if 6 has the value 0, the 
amplitude is equal to 
na = A. 
The substitution of Nz + «, where N is an integer, for 6/2, 
gives 
cos nNx sin ne 
cos Na sin ¢ ~ 


This approximates to 
na=A 


as € approaches zero, if we ignore the sign, which may be taken 
care of by introducing a x into the phase. Now 6, the phase 
step from one line to the next (see Fig. 30-8(a) ), is equal to 


8 = Ind /A, 


where d is the distance, 
e sin 6, 
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e being the breadth of one line. Consequently when 6/2 = Nn, 
we find 
d = NA, 
and hence 
NaA=esin@. . . . . . (30°82) 


For these values of 0 therefore an image of the slit from which 
the light proceeds is pro- 


RC duced, assuming, of course, 
that the light is brought to 
e 0 a focus by a suitably placed 


converging lens. For values 
of 6 between those indicated 
by (30°82) there will be a 
succession of maxima of 
small amplitude (when 7 is 
great), as an examination of 
(30°8) indicates. The image 
corresponding to the value 
@ N is termed an Nth order 
image, and with light of 
several or many wave- 
lengths there will be a large 
number of images of the slit, 
one for each wave-length for 
a given N. These images 
constitute the Nth order 
spectrum. 

When the incident beam 
is incident at an angle? (Fig. 
Fie. 30-8 30-8(d) ), instead of being 
perpendicular as we have 

been supposing, then we have for the Nth order image 


(a) 


Ni =esini +esind, 
or 
1—d 
5 


NA = 2e sin ~ 1° it d cos 


Now D(= 1% + d) may be termed the angle of deviation. It 
is seen that this has its minimum value when 7 = d, and when 
this condition holds 


Na = 2esin >. . » « « « (30°83) 
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§ 30-9. Rusotvinc Power oF GRATING 
By differentiating (30°82) we get 


do N 

dA e cos 0” 
This is the dispersion in the Nth order region. The breadth of 
the corresponding emergent beam is 


B = ne cos 0. 


Hence by (30°27) the corresponding resolving power is Nn, i.e. 
it is equal to the product of the number of grating lines over 
which the beam extends and the order of the spectrum. 


§ 31. THe REFLECTING GRATING 


The American physicist Rowland constructed reflecting 
gratings which were immensely superior to any wave-length 
measuring devices in existence before his time. The diamond 
point used to rule the lines on the speculum metal was displaced 
from line to line by a very accurately cut screw, so that great 
accuracy in their spacing was achieved. They were ruled on a 
concave surface of large radius. It was thus possible to dispense 
entirely with lenses, and their attendant disadvantage due to 
absorption. For a description of the concave grating the reader 
is referred to R. W. Wood’s Physical Optics and other optical 
treatises mentioned at the end of this chapter. 


§ 31-1. Tar EcHErLon GRATING 


We have seen that the resolving power of a grating is equal 
to Nn, where » is the number of grating lines over which the 
beam spreads, and JV is the order of the spectrum. In an ordinary 
grating the order is severely limited. It cannot exceed the 
number of times the wave-length of the light is contained in the 
interval between two consecutive lines, and this interval is 
necessarily very small in order that the grating lines may not 
spread over too great an area, and that they may not consequently 
necessitate the use of beams which are impossibly broad. The 
number of lines on a grating is also limited by the fact that the 
diamond point which rules them gradually becomes worn. It 
is essential that this wearing of the diamond point should be 
negligible during the ruling of the grating, in order that all the 
lines may be alike. Michelson devised a way of securing 
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enormously high resolving power by using a number of parallel 
plates arranged like the steps of a ladder (Fig. 31-1). This 
echelon, as it is called, is placed in the parallel beam between the 
collimator and the telescope of a prism 
spectrometer. The parallel beam of 
t | | | | | |. nearly monochromatic light aa passes 
through the set of glass plates in the 
way shown in the figure. Just as in the 
\ ordinary transmission grating, the phase 
difference in the light emerging through 
consecutive steps must be NA, where N 
is an integer, in any direction in which 
an image of the slit is formed by light 
of wave-length 1; but in the echelon 
grating we are only concerned with 
directions which make quite small angles, 
6, with that of the incident beam. Now 
the difference in phase between one step 

and the next is easily seen to be 


Fia. 31-1 


(u — 1)t + 89 = NA, 

cos 0 
where ¢ is the thickness of one of the plates, u is the refractive 
index of the glass and s is the breadth ofastep. Since 6is small, 
this may be written 


(u — 1)t + 86 SNA. @ «. «& & “BIT) 
Hence 
ao du 
OO tN ap 
oF at 


If we multiply this by the number of steps, n, over which the 
beam spreads, we get 


ado du 
nss, = n( 1 i): 


The left-hand member of this equation is the product of the 
breadth of the beam and the dispersion, and is therefore equal 
to the resolving power by (30°27). Hence 


au 
R=niN ——t) . . . . ; 
n( 7 ) (31-11) 
It is easy to see that the order NV is enormous. In fact NA in 
(31-1) is of the order of magnitude of (u — 1)t, say 6 mm., and 
in the case of sodium light A is roughly 6 x 10-5 cm. Therefore 
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N is about 10,000. With 30 plates therefore (n = 30) the 
resolving power would reach 300,000 without including the term 
— nt du/d. 

The resolving power of the echelon is so great that it can 
only be used to analyse light which is already highly homogeneous, 
and the echelon must consequently be placed on a spectroscope 
the resolving power of which is already great enough to admit 
through the echelon only a very narrow range of wave-lengths. 
When this condition is not satisfied serious overlapping occurs, 
with a consequent difficulty or impossibility of interpreting what 
is seen. 

The echelon is very effective in showing up the fine structure 
of what, in apparatus of lower resolving power, appear as single 
lines. 

If d@, be the angular separation between two consecutive 
orders NV and N + 1, we have 


(u — 1)é + 8(6 + dO.) = (NW + 1)A, 
and on subtracting (31:1) we get 
sddg =A. . . «. «. © (31°12) 


and we realize that the next order on either side of 6 = 0 is 
absent, since by (30°24) the amplitude vanishes. On account of 
the relatively great width of s all the diffracted light is contained 
within so narrow an angle that in general only two orders of a 
line are seen, and therefore only a single order when 6 = 0. 
We can calculate the wave-length separation of two very close 
lines which appear in the same order in the following way. 
Differentiating (31-1) we get 


du.t + sd0 = Nada. 


If now d@ = dd, be the separation between consecutive orders, 
we may substitute for it the value A/s (31:12). Thus 


t.d io { A = Nda,, . ° . r (31-13) 
where du, and dA, represent changes corresponding to the angular 
separation between the orders VN and N + 1. Hence 


d 
ta da, +4 = Nada, 


or 


OE = 


= 
| 
ale 


18 
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Therefore 


2 
da, = as -. 
Nie 
d 
Now 
NA = (wu — 1), 
to a sufficiently close approximation by (31:1). Therefore 
2 
dha = Sie en .  .  . (31-14) 


du\. 
ss eee 
poiwar 


and the wave-length difference corresponding to any other 
separation may be obtained by multiplying dj, by d0/d0,, where 
d@ is the corresponding angular separation. 

Recently W. E. Williams has succeeded in constructing 
echelon gratings of the reflecting type. This type of instrument 
is free from the disadvantage of the absorption in the plates of 
the transmission type of apparatus; while its resolving power 
is appreciably greater (three or four times greater) than that of 
a transmission echelon with the same number of plates. 


§ 31-2. MricHELSON’s INTERFEROMETER 


This instrument is of special interest on account of its applica- 
tion, in the year 1881, by Michelson himself, and later in collabora- 
tion with Morley, to investi- 
gate the relative motion of the 
earth and the aether. It is 
illustrated in Fig. 31:2. The 
source of light, S, is an ex- 
tended bright surface, and we 
shall regard it as a plane sur- 
face perpendicular to the ray 
which is shown in the figure. 
It consists of two mirrors, A 
and B, the reflecting surfaces 

Fic. 31-2 of which are perpendicular to 

one another and of two glass 

plates, O and C, of equal optical thickness, the parallel faces 
of which make the angle 2/4 with the surfaces of the 
mirrors. One at least of the reflecting surfaces, A or B, can be 
moved in a direction perpendicular to its plane by means of an 
accurate screw. The beam of light from § travels as indicated 
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in the figure. It is partly reflected at the inner side of O, which 
is half silvered. The reflected beam travels to B, is there reflected 
and passes back through O to the observer. ‘The portion of the 
beam from 8 which is transmitted through O passes on through C 
(which is called the compensating plate and is sometimes placed 
at C’ to insure parallelism with C), is reflected at A and passes 
back through C to be finally reflected at the half-silvered surface 
of O, so that it joins with the beam reflected from B. These 
two beams are coherent and interfere, producing characteristic 
fringes. We may regard them as coming from two images §’ 
and 8” (Fig. 31-21(a)), which, if the adjustment is perfect, will 


Ss’ 

; ec Soot 
a 

(6) 

(a) 
(ec) 
T' 
ia. 31-21 


have the form of plane and parallel surfaces. If a’ and a” are 
the images of the same point «@ on the source, and if the light 
from it enters a telescope (adjusted for infinity) in the way 
illustrated in Fig. 31:21 (a), the two portions of it will reinforce 
one another when 


(a’a")cos0 = (n+ 4)At 2. ©.) (31:2) 


n being an integer and 0 the angle between the direction in 
which the light is travelling and the normal to B. The distance 
(a’a") is Obviously equal to 2t, where é¢ is the perpendicular 
distance between the mirror B and the image, D, of the mirror A. 
Obviously a system of circular fringes will be seen by the observer. 
If the distance, ¢, were zero, the two surfaces would coincide 
under the ideal circumstances we are assuming, and the whole 


1 The 4 is due to a phase change of 2, brought about by one of the 
reflexions as explained below. 
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field would appear dark. The reason for this is that the two 
cohering portions of the light from any point on S have travelled 
through the same optical distance ; but one of them suffers a 
change in phase, equal to z, on reflexion at O, while there is no 
such change in the case of the other (cf. § 25-5). It is however 
impossible to adjust so that the two images are strictly parallel. 
They are, under the best circumstances, inclined at a small angle 
and intersect one another in an approximately straight line, 
O in Fig. 31-21 (6). When this line is in the field of view it can 
be recognized by using white light. It will appear as a dark 
line with a few coloured fringes on either side of it. Fringes 
can only be seen with white light when the difference of the 
optical paths of the interfering beams is very small. This is 
because each wave-length produces its own fringe system, and 
the separation of the fringes is the greater the greater the wave- 
length. The achromatic fringe, due as it is to the interference 
of beams which have travelled equal optical distances, marks 
the intersection of S’ and 8”, and is therefore practically straight. 
Hence the fringes in its neighbourhood are nearly straight. The 
appearance and curvature of fringes in this neighbourhood is 
illustrated in Fig. 31-21 (c). 

The instrument is adjusted to produce fringes with mono- 
chromatic light such as that of a sodium flame by using a point 
source of light, i.e. by using a screen with a small hole in it. 
The hole in the screen admits light from a small portion (a in 
Fig. 31-21 (a)) of the bright surface. The inclination of one or 
other of the reflecting surfaces A or B is slightly altered, and 
the movable one is shifted by turning the screw, until @’ and a’ 
appear to coincide (absence of parallax).1 If, when the screen 
is removed, fringes are not already visible, a very slight further 
change in the inclination of one of the mirrors will cause them 
to appear. 

To make the adjustment for equal optical paths, mono- 
chromatic light is used to locate the short range of movement 
of the screw, which carries the movable mirror, through the 
region of approximately straight fringes from a point where their 
centres of curvature are on one side to a point where they are on 
the other side. White light is then turned on and the screw 
turned quite slowly through this range. The position of equal 
optical paths will be indicated by the sudden flashing out of the 
coloured fringes. The chief function of the compensating plate, 
C, is now explained. If it were absent, one of the optical paths 
would traverse the plate O twice, while the other would not 


1 Four images are seen; but the coherent pair a’ and a” can easily 
be picked out. 
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include any glass in its course. If therefore the two paths were 
equal for one wave-length, they would differ for others, and 
equality for all the wave-lengths, in the white light would be 
impossible. With the compensating plate each of the cohering 
beams travels the same distance through glass and through air 
and equality of optical path is achieved for all wave-lengths. 

It is easy to apply the method of § 30°6 and show that the 
intensity varies through the fringe system according to a law 
like (30°63). The bright fringes are therefore rather broad and 
the direct resolving power of the interferometer is very small. 
Two lines so far separated in wave-length as the D lines of sodium, 
which are easily resolved by an ordinary prism spectroscope, 
give rise to systems of fringes which cannot be seen separately. 
They may overlap so well as to present the appearance of a 
single fringe system. If however the path difference is varied 
continuously the fringes gradually get out of coincidence, till 
one set of bright fringes falls over and fills up the dark spaces 
between those of the other, thus producing almost uniform 
illumination. Thus the visibility of the fringes changes pro- 
gressively as the movable mirror travels. By studying these 
changes in visibility Michelson was able to disentangle the fine 
structure of many spectral lines. ‘This variation of the visibility 
of the fringes endows the apparatus with an indirect resolving 
power of great magnitude—it is only limited by the precision 
with which the visibility can be estimated numerically. 


§ 31:3. VeLociry or THE AETUER RELATIVE TO THE EARTH 


The old view that light waves, or electromagnetic waves, are 
propagated by a luminiferous medium (aether), raised the question 
as to whether the earth in its motion carries along with it the 
aether which is round about it; or, if not, what is the relative 
velocity of the two. Michelson attempted to answer these 
questions by searching for small variations in the velocity of 
light, relative to the earth, in different directions. The interfero- 
meter just described was used for this purpose. It was mounted 
on a firm base which floated on mercury. It was thus possible 
to turn it so that its arms pointed in various directions without 
introducing any shift of the fringes duc to strain. Any de- 
pendence of the velocity of light on the direction would show 
itself by a shift of the fringes. Such a movement of the fringes 
was not observed, and Michelson concluded that the aether was 
carried along with the earth. This explanation, however, raised 
difficulties in another direction, namely in connexion with the 
phenomenon of the aberration of light. Michelson’s negative 
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result will be discussed in § 33-4 and in the description of the 
theory of relativity. 


§ 31-4. MEASUREMENT oF LENGTH BY CouNTING LIGHT WAVES 


To count the number of waves of a homogeneous source of 
light (the light of the cadmium red line for example) Michelson 
replaced the single mirror A (Fig. 31:2) by two etalons placed 
side by side. Each etalon consisted of two mirrors, both of 
them parallel to the position of the mirror A (Fig. 31:2) which 
has been replaced ; but one of them above the other as illus- 
trated by A and B in Fig. 31-4. The two etalons were placed 

side by side. In the first 

! instance the surfaces of 
: the lower mirrors A and 
| A’ were brought into 
coincidence by using 
white light fringes. The 
perpendicular distance 
AB of one etalon was 
Fie. 31-4 made as nearly as prac- 

ticable double the dis- 

tance A’B’ between the mirrors of the second etalon, so that in the 
first setting the mirror B’ would be in the position indicated in Fig. 
31:4. Both the mirror B (Fig. 31-2) and the two etalons can be 
moved by accurate screws. All these screws were arranged, by the 
introduction of an extra reflecting surface, to travel parallel to 
one another. Having brought the surfaces A and A’ (Fig. 31-4) 
into coincidence, the mirror B (Fig. 31:2) was moved back until 
it formed white light fringes with B’ (Fig. 31-4). The shorter 
etalon was then moved till A’ reached the position which had 
been occupied by B’, when the latter reflecting surface would 
be separated by a minute distance from the reflecting surface 
B. The number of wave-lengths contained in this small distance 
was determined by counting fringes with the cadmium light, 
each terminal position being determined, of course, by the 
observation of fringes with white light. If now the number of 
waves in the shorter etalon A’B’ has been previously determined, 
those in the longer one AB can be obtained, since the latter 
number will be twice the former, plus or minus the number 
which has been determined by direct counting. Michelson used 
etalons the lengths of which were 10 cm., 5 cm., 2-5 cm. and 
soon; the shortest being 0-39 mm. long. The number of waves 
in the last named was found by direct counting. This enabled 
the number of waves in the 0-781 mm. etalon to be found, and 
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so onwards till the number in the 10 cm. one had been found. 
Last of all this etalon was compared with the prototype metre 
by means of a comparator. For fuller details the work on 
interferometry by W. E. Williams may be consulted. 


§ 31:5. Tur INTERFEROMETER OF FABRY AND PEROT— 
LUuMMER PLATE 


The interferometer of Fabry and Perot consists of two parallel 
glass plates, half silvered on their inner faces. Sometimes the 
distance between them can be varied by means of an accurate 
screw, and sometimes it is fixed (Fabry and Perot etalon). A 
beam of light passed through the pair of plates undergoes many 
reflexions at the half-silvered surfaces and the coherent multiple 
beams thus produced give rise to a system of interference fringes. 
We may regard the Fabry and Perot interferometer, and also 
the Lummer plate, as of the nature of an echelon grating with 
a vaguely defined number of steps—since each pair of internal 
reflexions brings about a phase change corresponding to that 
between the consecute steps of a transmission echelon; but 
the progressive loss of light at each reflexion introduces a feature 
which might be simulated by an echelon with a very large 
number of imperfectly transparent plates. 

The bright fringes produced by these interferometers are very 
narrow, compared with the separation between fringes of con- 
secutive orders. It is easy to find the reason for this without 
going deeply into theoretical details. Any portion of the incident 
beam is immensely broadened by the multiple reflexions and by 
(30-24) the angular breadth of a fringe is effectively determined 
by A/breadth. 

The Lummer plate closely resembles the Fabry and Perot 
instrument. In it the multiple reflexions are internal reflexions 
at the parallel surfaces of a glass plate. It is therefore not 
possible to alter the perpendicular distance between the reflect- 
ing surfaces. It has the advantage that the angle of reflexion 
in the glass can be adjusted to approach very closely to the 
critical angle, and very strong reflexion can thus be attained ; 
but on the other hand it is very difficult to get a piece of glass 
with the optical homogeneity which is essential, and there is also 
the disadvantage of the absorption in the glass. 

It is easy to find a suitable expression for the separation di, 
between two adjacent orders N and N +1. 

Let yu be the refractive index of the medium between the 
reflecting surfaces of the Fabry and Perot interferometer (or of 
the glass of the Lummer plate). If the angle between the 
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direction of the beam in the medium and the normal be 0, the 
path difference is easily seen to be 2utcos 6. Therefore the 
Nth order fringe must conform to the equation 


NA =2utcos6,. . . . . (31:5) 
where ¢ is the thickness of the medium, and consequently 
A=—2utsn6d6,, . . . . (81°51) 


where dO, is the angular separation of fringes of consecutive 
orders. The difference, dA,, in wave-length, corresponding to 
d@, is obtained by differentiating (31-5) 

Ndi, = 2djot cos 6 — 2utsinO dO, . . (31°52) 
where du, is the change of refractive index corresponding to 
di,. We may write (31-52) in the form: 


Nada, = diay cos 0 + A, 


dh 
by (31°51). Therefore 
dh = , ) 
N— 9F 
L ae, 9) 
42 
di, = a 


ry _ oth 
NA qi At cos 0 
and finally, by (31-5) 
UN cee ee, SBD) 
Dt i — A 
cos 6 (1 i) 


In the case of the Lummer plate @ is very near the critical angle 
of the glass; but with the Fabry and Perot instrument it is 
nearly zero, and Adu/dd is negligible by comparison with y, 
which is approximately unity, so that (31:52) becomes 


(31-53) 


to a sufficiently close approximation. 


§ 31:6. BrewstrEr’s FRINGES 


Imagine two Fabry-Perot interferometers, or etalons, to be 
placed in series, i.e. to be placed one behind the other, so that 
a beam of light can pass in succession through both of them. 
Let us further suppose that one has exactly twice the thickness 
of the other. Under these circumstances coloured fringes are 
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produced when white light is used. These are known as 
Brewster’s fringes. The way in which they are produced is 
illustrated in Fig. 31:6. A portion of the light coming from 
some point on the source may be reflected 
at A and B in the first etalon, and then 
pass straight on through the second one, 
while another portion of it may pass through 
the first etalon and be reflected in the 
second one at the points D, EH, Ff and G; so 
that the two paths ABC and DEFGH are 
equal. 

An alternative method of finding the 
number of wave-lengths of very homogeneous 
light waves (such as those of cadmium red 
light) in the prototype metre was used by 
Fabry, Perot and Benoit. A number of 
etalons were placed in series. In order of 
length these were 6-25, 12-5, 25, 560 and 100 
cms. They might have been made so that 
each was exacily double the length of its 
immediate predecessor, by using Brewster’s 
fringes. To avoid the great trouble of doing 
this directly, thin half-silvered air wedges 
were added to one or the other by suitably 
placed mirrors. The number of waves in | 
the shortest etalon is equal to an integer Fra. 31-6 
plus some fraction. This integer can be cor- 
rectly found from the known value of the wave-length of the light 
under investigation, and the fraction can be found by measuring 
the angular diameters of the circular fringes. Any possibility 
of error may be eliminated by calculating the fractional parts 
to be expected with other known wave-lengths, and testing 
whether they are in agreement with observation. Now knowing 
the number of waves in the shortest etalon, we get the number 
of the next one by multiplying by two and adding or subtracting, 
as the case may be, the number in the equalizing air wedge. 
Finally the number contained in the longest etalon (as near as may 
be one metre in length) is found, and by comparing this with the 
prototype metre the number of waves in that may be determined. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
HUYGENS’ PRINCIPLE 


§ 31-7. OriarnaL Form oF Huyarns’ PrRINCIPLE— 
FRESNEL’S [MPROVEMENT 


hk explanation of the rectilinear propagation of light 


in a homogeneous medium was the main obstacle in 

the way of the general adoption of the undulatory 
theory. To account for it Huygens enunciated the principle 
named after him. In its original form it asserts that each point 
on a wave front may be regarded as the source of a secondary 
wave, and that only the surface which envelops the secondary 
wave surfaces can produce appreciable effects. So stated the 
principle does in fact lead to rectilinear propagation. It also 
leads to the correct laws of reflexion and refraction, and to 
the correct relationship between refractive indices and phase 
velocities. The principle was improved by Fresnel, who appreci- 
ated that the interference of the elementary or secondary waves 
with one another not only renders Huygens’ assumption about 
the enveloping surface unnecessary ; but explains the diffraction 
phenomena which are observed when a beam of light is limited 
by the boundary of an aperture or of an opaque obstacle, and 
the observed fact that rectilinear propagation is only a limit 
approached as the wave-length gets smaller and smaller by 
comparison with the dimensions of the lenses, apertures, or the 
region under examination. 

Huygens’ principle in its original form leads to a propagation 
backwards towards the source, and Fresnel’s improvement does 
not get rid of this weakness. Fresnel’s theory also introduces 
an error of 2/4 in the phase of the luminous vibrations. 


§ 31-8. Rigorous Form or Huygens’ PRINCIPLE 


Huygens’ principle expresses, or attempts to express, the 
luminous disturbance at a given point (O in Fig. 31-8) as a sum 
of contributions from the elements of a surface, S, which we 
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may suppose to surround O. If there be such an expression, 
it must be obtainable from the wave equation : 


oe = = wT, . 2 2. (318) 
and the two associated equations, in which €,, €, and €, are 
the components of the electric field intensity (or of the electric 
displacement) and v is the phase velocity. We are assuming, 
of course, a homogeneous and isotropic medium. We can, in 
fact, express the solution of (31°8) in the form of a surface 
integral by means of (27:55). In the latter formula there is a 
volume integral due to 
the electric density, p 
This integral is absent 
in the problem before us, 
owing to the absence of 
the corresponding term 
in the differential equa- 
tion (31°8). We shall 
use rectangular co-ordi- 
nates and place the 
origin at O. We then Fig. 31-8 
have, by (27°55), for 
Eo,002 1-e. for the electric intensity at the origin, O, at the 
instant, 7: 


(7) 
1 a€ . a€ ar | 
© o:008 =— . |S dS, 31-81 
ee All =F =| [e an | oe ( ) 
in which dS is an element of the ee S; r is the radius 
vector from O to the element, dS, and v is the outward normal. 
The integration is extended over the surface, S. If now the 
point source at o consists of harmonic vibrations with the period, 
t, the electric intensity at a point, p, on the surface can be 
expressed by 


d 


where a is the amplitude at the unit distance from o and 1, is 
the distance from o to p (cf. § 9-1). Now 


d€ 0€ ar, 


On or, on’ 


ger * cos 2a{= — 7) -.. (3182) 
vy 


therefore 
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We shall assume 4 to be very small by comparison with r, and 
remember that or,/dén = cos (n,7,). Therefore 

os = = cos (, 7,) sin 2a(« —~ 7) 
Now the significance of the brackets [] in (31°81) is that ¢ is 
replaced by t — r/v. Therefore 


E = we cos (n, 7,) sin 2a — a . (31°83) 
Similarly, 
1[a€ lor 2.700, ee & ri t+? 
poeeen | eee aS. SS ee 5 "yr S J - —_— ——— _ ]}. 1°84 
Al ala ee cos (n, 7) sin a(« 7 ) (3 ) 


The middle term in (31°81) can be neglected when 4<< 1, 
and therefore we obtain, on substituting (31°83) and (31°84) 
in (31°81): 


__ @[f{ (cos (nm, r,)—cos(n,r)) . 4 ff ritr . 
Ew oor=55 | | {008 (Pa) 008 (eT) 1 sin 2a —"E*\as.|(31-85) 


This is Huygens’ principle in the rigorous form first given by 
Kirchhoff.1 It is free from the defects in the earlier forms. There 
is, for example, no backward propagation to O from the element 
at a (Fig. 31-8), since for this element cos (n, 7,) = cos (n, 7). 
The phase at O is also correctly given, since by (31°82) we must 


have at O 
cos 2n (~ _ ne), 
T A 


while the integration in (31°85) transforms 


sin 2n(t/t — (r, + r)/A) 
into cos 2a(t/t — (r; + r)/A). 


é = 


Tr, +7 


§ 31-9. APPLICATION TO A RECTANGULAR APERTURE 


Imagine an infinitely extended plane screen with a rect- 
angular aperture in it of length and breadth A and B respectively. 
Further, suppose a point source, like that in the last section, 
situated on the straight line or axis, through the middle point 
of the aperture and perpendicular to the plane of the screen. 
We shall study the case where the point source is very distant 
from the aperture, and inquire about the amplitude and in- 


1G. Kirchhoff: Vorlesungen tiber Mathematische Optik. 
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tensity of the light at a very distant point on the straight line 
which passes through the centre of the aperture, and makes 
the angle 6 with the axial direction. We may therefore regard 
the incident beam as a parallel beam. The phenomena of the 
diffraction of parallel beams are sometimes termed Fraunhofer 
diffraction phenomena, while other diffraction phenomena are 
termed Fresnel diffraction phenomena. We shall not deal 
at all with the latter, but refer the reader to Drude’s Lehrbuch 
and to the other works mentioned at the end of this chapter. 

In the problem before us, the integration of (31°85) is ex- 
tended over the area of the rectangular aperture and is simplified to 


a5 ae tie ; 
e=—f + 008 6) {{ sin anf : )as, (31-9) 


since cos (n, 7,) = — 1, and cos (n, r) = cos 6. Our task is to 
find the amplitude and intensity, ie. € and &7, when 7 and 7, 
are very great. We may write (31°9) in the simpler form : 


E = a’ { {sin on (- = thas, -, (31-91) 


where a’ = —a(l+cos6)/2A.. . . . (31.911) 


It is convenient to replace r by r, +7, where 7, means the 
distance from the centre of the aperture to the point where we 
are calculating the intensity. Equation (31°91) may therefore 
be written : 


E€ =a’ sin 2x ke ee | cos mae I 
Tt A A 


— a’ cos 2x io sa | [sin ann ig 
T A A 
If we write 
C= | eos a ds, 


(31-92) 
D= | | au si dS, 


we have for €: 
E = a'C sin 2n eee ea — a'D cos 2x Tm esd 
t A T A 
Therefore 
€ = Va®0? + aD? | sin 20 (~ — tte _ $) _ (31-93) 
where tan ¢ = D/C. 
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We shall use the letter x for distances measured across the 
aperture parallel to the length A, and the letter y for distances 
measured parallel to the breadth B. In both cases we shall 
measure from the centre of the aperture, so that x varies from 
— A/2 to + A/2, while y varies from — B/2 to + B/2. In 
fact we may imagine rectangular co-ordinates with the origin 
in the centre of the aperture and the X and Y axes parallel to 
its length and breadth respectively. Now if p be the distance 
of any point in the plane of the aperture from the central point, 
the corresponding value of 7 (in 31°92) is clearly 

ry =p sin 0, ) 
while (31°94) 
p =X COS E 4- y cos 1, J 
where ¢ and 7 are the angles between the direction of p and of 
the X and Y axes respectively. Obviously then 


r= UX + VY, 
if 
ft = sin 0 cos é, ) 
and (31-95) 
y = sin 0 cos 7. 
Finally we may replace dS by dxdy. Substituting in (31°92) 
we get De 
C= | [eos 7 (ue + vy)da dy 
F . (31:96) 
D= | {sin = (px + vy)da dy 
Thus, on expanding the coszne and sine, we get 
ae 2X 2Tvy 
Cs | [eos 5 da dy, |. _ (31-961) 
Dp = 0, 


since the integrals containing the sane of 2aux/d, or of 2nvy/A, 
vanish. We easily find for C: 


, 


. UA . 7B 
[sin | {sin 5 


SzGe) 
A QZ 


and the required amplitude, namely Val2Cz a’2D? | , is 


. tA _) 
sin —— sin or 
ABa' ae | ory i . . « (31°97) 
A A 
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in which a’ is numerically equal to a’ in (31-91). When A is 
very great the aperture becomes a slit and we meet again the 
case of § 30-2. The factor sin (1uA/1)/(auA/A) can now only 
differ from zero if 4A approaches zero as A becomes very great, 
in which case it has the limiting value unity. Consequently 
4 = 0 and therefore, when sin 6 differs from zero, cos ¢ = 0 and 
cos 7 = 1, by (31-94). In these circumstances p = y, » = sin 0 
and 7 =ysin@. Thus the amplitude becomes 


(7 sin =) 
sin 7 
ABa' —-—-—____—.. ...... (31°98) 


xz sin 0B 
A 


and the first dark fringe appears where 
xsin$.B/A = x, 


or 
sin 0 = 1/B, 


in agreement with what we found in § 30-2. Moreover, accord- 
ing to (30-21) the resulting phase is that of the light which 
passes through the central part of the slit. We find the same 
thing again here, since tan ¢ = D/C = 0, on account of D = 0, 
and we may zeplace ¢ in (31-93) by zero. The present theory 
is, however, more complete than that of § 30-2, because we 
have found an expression for the factor a’AB in the amplitude 
which is valid for any angle, 6. Equation (31-911) shows that 
it is sensibly constant for small values of 0, as we assumed in 
§ 30-2. In the special case where 0 = 0,7 in (31-92) is zero, 
and consequently C = AB and the amplitude becomes a’AB. 


§ 32. BaBINeT’s PRINCIPLE 


When the wave-length in a beam of monochromatic light 
which passes through an aperture, A, in an infinitely extended 
screen, is exceedingly short by comparison with the dimensions 
of the aperture, the illuminated surface of a second screen on 
which the light falls after passing the aperture will be limited 
by an almost sharp boundary, beyond which will be almost 
complete darkness. The boundary will be all the more sharply 
defined, and the darkness the more complete, the shorter the 
wave-length by comparison with the dimensions of A. This 
can be proved at once for a rectangular aperture by observing 
that (31:97) approaches zero when A approaches zero except 
when @ is zero, and for an aperture of any shape by the use of 
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equation (31-9) (cf. § 28-2), If, however, portions of the area, 
A, be occupied by opaque screens, diffraction effects may be 
produced in the previously dark region, since the wave-length 
may now no longer be very short by comparison with the dimen- 
sions of the screens or of the resulting apertures. Babinet’s 
principle asserts that these diffraction effects will be identical 
in all respects with those which result when the parts of A, 
previously occupied by opaque screens, are made transparent 
and the remaining, previously transparent, parts made opaque. 
This may be proved in the following way: In the first case the 
intensity at any point in the region of the geometrical shadow 
is proportional to 
CY? = D 1°; 

where C, and D, have the meanings explained in § 31-9. 
Similarly, with the complementary screens the intensity at such 
a point is proportional to 


C? + D,?. 


Now with the full illumination, i.e. with the whole aperture, 
A, open, the intensity at the same point will be proportional to 


(Cy + Cr)? + (Di + D2), 


and this must be equal to zero, as we have seen. Being made 
up of two positive terms, the expression can only vanish if each 
term separately vanishes. Therefore 


C; or Os 
D, aca Ds, 


and thus 
Of +D2= C2 + De, 


and the principle is established. It is important to notice that 
its validity is limited to cases where, with full illumination, i.e. 
with the complementary apertures both open, there is complete, 
or practically complete darkness. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


PROPAGATION OF LIGHT IN CRYSTALLINE 
MEDIA—POLARIZED LIGHT 


§ 32-1. PHasE VELocITy oF PLANE WAVES 

KE learned in § 25-4 that the phase velocity of a plane 
wave in an anisotropic medium is governed by the 
equation 


[2 m? n? 
vy? — q? a ae 


==.(), 


in which /, m and n are the direction cosines specifying the 
direction of propagation, and a, b and ¢c are the principal velocities 
defined by (25-441) and (25°442). If the equation be written 
in the form : 


(?(y2 — b?) (v? — c?) + m?(v2 — a?) (v2 — c?) 
+ n?(v2 — a?) (vp? — b?)=0,. . . (321) 


it will be seen to be quadratic in v?, so that there are two values 
of v2 for a given direction (J, m, 7). For each value of v? we have, 
of course, two numerically equal values of v, a positive and a 
negative one. The significance of this is simply that a plane 
wave travels with the same velocity, whether travelling in the 
direction (/, m, ) or in the opposite one, and we shall ignore 
the negative value in what follows. Let us first investigate 
-velocities in directions perpendicular to the X principal axis, 
i.e. in directions for which! = 0. Equation (32-1) now becomes 


(v2 — a?) (v? — m*c? — n2b?) = 0, . . (32°11) 
since m? + n? = 1, and we infer that a plane wave is propagated 
in every one of these directions with the velocity a. We have 
met with this plane wave already in § 25-4. It is associated 


with vibrations (displacements) parallel to the X principal axis. 
The remaining factor in (32-11) gives the velocity 


v = Vmic? + n*b?| = Vc? + nb? — c2)|; . (32°12) 
19 289 
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so that in directions perpendicular to the X principal axis plane 
waves are propagated with velocities which range from c to b 
according to the value of n. When n = 0 (Y direction), v = c, 
and we have a plane wave in which the displacements are parallel 
to the Z principal axis; when n = 1 (Z direction), v = b and 
the direction of displacement is parallel to the Y principal axis. 
The direction of displacement in the general case will be investi- 
gated in § 32-6. We may say then, in general, that a plane 
wave, on entering a crystalline medium, splits up into two plane 
waves which travel with different velocities, each of which is 
associated with a definite direction of displacement. 

We may deal similarly with the groups of directions associated 
with m = 0 and n = 0. The former calls for special attention 
because the principal velocity, b, of plane waves, the direction 
of displacement in which is parallel to the Y principal axis, is 
intermediate in value between a and c. The two velocities in 
a direction perpendicular to the Y axis are 


v=b and v = Vn’a? + Pe?|, «© . (32°13) 


and therefore there are directions for which the two values of v 
are identical, namely 


my = 0, oe (32°14) 


The two lines or directions thus determined are called the optic 
axes of the medium. Obviously when a* = b?, or when b? = c?, 
they coincide; as is otherwise evident when we make a = b, 
for example, in (32-1), which then becomes 


(v? — a2) {o® — c2 + n%(c? — a2)} =0, . . (32°15) 


and it is clear that both velocities are equal to a when n = 1. 
Iceland spar and quartz are examples of uniaxial crystals, or 
crystals in which the two axes coincide. In the former b = c, 
i.e. the two smaller principal velocities are equal, while in quartz 
a =b. 


§ 32-2. THe Wave SuRFACE—RayYs IN CRYSTALLINE MEDIA 


When monochromatic light waves are generated at a point, O 
(Fig. 32-2), a wave crest created there travels outwards in all 
directions and the points reached by it in the unit time constitute 
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a locus called the wave surface. It is obviously a spherical 
surface in the case of homogeneous isotropic media, and there is 
an alternative way of regarding it, whether we are dealing with 
isotropic or anisotropic media. Any small part of it may be 
thought of as part of a plane 

wave which touches the wave 

surface at the point A, where & 

the surface and the plane 


coincide. The length of the ur a 
perpendicular from O to the 7 
plane is equal to the wave 0 
velocity, v, in the direction Fro. 39-2 


of the perpendicular. Conse- 
quently the wave surface is the surface which envelopes or is 
touched by all the planes 


at+ym+en=v, . . . . (322) 


each plane being determined by the direction cosines (1, m, 7) 
and the length, v, of the perpendicular from the origin. We 
shall call the radiz vectores rays and the length, 7, of each one, 
the ray velocity. It may be pointed out that the rays are rays 
in the sense of § 28-2 when the conditions appropriate to 
geometrical optics are satisfied. The angle, ¢, between the 
direction of the ray and that of the propagation of the plane 
wave is determined by the equation 


cosd =v/r. . . . . » (82°21) 


§ 32:3. EQuaTION OF THE WAVE SURFACE 


Since the wave surface is the surface touched by all the planes 
(32:2) we may regard any point (x, y, z) on it as the point of 
intersection of (32-2) and all its neighbouring planes the equation 
of any one of which may be written : 


a(t + dl) + y(m + dm) + 2(n + dn) =v + dv. 
Consequently for a given point (x, y, 2) on the wave surface 
v6l + yim + 26n = Ov... «. «. «. = (32°3) 
Now the variations 61, dm, én and 6é6v cannot all be chosen 
arbitrarily, on account of the relationships 
1? + m? 4- n* = 1, 


[? m? fe nr _9 
yp? — a2 v2 — b? y2 — mie: 
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They are consequently subject to the conditions : 


l6l + mim + nén = 0, 
Ldl mom re non _ = (32-301) 


where 
i? m? n 
= + — (32°31 
K (v? Lae a’)? q (v? sons b?)? ss (v? Sex c*)? ( ) 
If we multiply (32:3) by — Kv and the first of the equations 
(32-301) by an undetermined factor, A, and add them to the 
second equation (32:301), we get 


l terms containing\ _ 
(Al — Kor + =") 8b -+ ("Gm and in) = 


We get rid of the term containing 61 by choosing A, so that 


Al — Koxw + =); « « (32232) 


a2 — 2 


and since 6m and én in the two remaining terms are arbitrary, 
it follows that 


Am — Kvy + 


m 


2 2 a 
z P (32:321) 
ye — c2 


An — Kvz + 


If we now multiply equations (32°32) and (32°321) by 1, m and 
n respectively and add, we find 


A—Kv?=0, . . . . « (32:33) 


in consequence of (32-2). On substituting this value of A in 
(32°32) and (32°321) we get 


K = =. 
v(x — vl) = ae 
m 
n 


and on squaring these and adding : 


Kvn? —v?) = 1,. 2. . . . (32°35) 
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in which r? = x? + y? + 2%. If we now substitute the value of 
K given in (32°35) in equations (32°34) we obtain 


a—vb wl 
r2 — v2  y2—9Qe 


and two similar equations. ‘Therefore 


= ee Hy)... (3236) 


On multiplying by 2, y and z respectively and adding, we find 


72 y? x2 
] ao lee 2 ae ec aS r — b? + ye @2 ° ° (32°37) 
which is the equation of the wave surface. If we replace the 
left-hand side by (a? + y? + 2?)/r?, we see that this equation 
may be written in the form: 


2 2 
ar? de by? dis uae =—-0. . . (32-371) 


y2 — Q2 r2 — hb? v2 — ¢? 


§ 32:4. RercrpRocAL RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN WAVE 
VELOCITY AND Ray VELOCITY 


We may obviously express Fresnel’s equation (25°48) in the 
form : 


YS’ =0, . . (32:4) 


where a, ® and y mean the reciprocals of a, b and c respectively ; 
&,7 and ¢ are wi, wm and wn respectively, w being the reciprocal 
of v. Similarly if A, uw and » are the direction cosines of a ray, 
and if p means the reciprocal of 7, we may derive from (32:371) 
the following equation : 

a2 we ae 


5 ae oe ; 
p> — a =—BF pay 
which is the exact sees of Fresnel’s equation, and which 
shows that the reciprocal of the ray velocity is the same function 


=0, . . (32-41) 
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of the direction and of the constants a, B? and y? that the wave 

velocity is of the direction and the constants a?, b? and c?. 
Equation (32:4) is clearly the equation of a surface, identical 

in shape with the wave surface. Each of its radi vectores repre- 

sents the reciprocal of v? (the square of the wave velocity) along 

its direction; while each radius vector of the wave surface 

represents the square of the ray velocity along its direction. 
And since by (32°21) 


r cos ¢ =, 
we see that w and p are connected by 
wcosd=p. . . . . . (32:42) 


It follows that we may regard the surface (32-4) as the envelope 
of all the planes 
AE+ypn+trvg =p . . . . (32°43) 


Each section of either of the surfaces, (32°371) or (32:4), 
by the principal planes, X = 0, Y = 0, or Z = 0, consists of a 
circle and an ellipse. In the 
case of the section by Y = 0 the 
circle (the radius of which is equal 
to B or to b as the case may be) 
and the ellipse cut one another, 
the points of intersection, a, b, c, 
d, in Fig. 32-4, determining the 
directions of the optic axes in 
the case of (32-4) and those of 
the axes of single ray velocity in 
the case of the wave surface. 
Kach radius vector drawn in any 

Fic, 32-4 other direction cuts the surface 
(32°4) twice in accordance with 
the fact that in a given direction (other than that of an 
optic axis) there are two wave velocities, and each radius vector 
of the wave surface cuts it, in general, twice: in a given 
direction there are two ray velocities. Further, any direction 
of plane wave propagation is associated, in general, with two 
rays of different velocities and directions represented by the 
radi vectores from O to the points of contact of the wave surface 
and the corresponding planes. A single incident ray therefore 
gives rise to two rays in a crystal (double refraction). In the 
case of a uniaxial crystal one of the rays obeys the ordinary 
laws of refraction, i.e. the laws characteristic of an isotropic 
medium, since the corresponding part of the wave surface 
(cf. 32°15) is a sphere of radius a or c as the case may be. 
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§ 32-5. ConicaAL REFRACTION 


Kach of the points a, 6, c, d (Fig. 32-4) is the apex of a conical 
depression in the outer wave surface. At such a point there is 
an infinite number of tangent planes. Consequently a direction 
of single wave velocity (optic axis) is associated with an infinite 
number of rays. The directions of these are represented by the 
normals to the tangent planes at one of the points a, b, c, d of 
the surface (32°4). A tangent plane to (32°371) representing a 
single wave velocity is described by the equation 


Le + ny =b, 


where J, and 7, have the values (32°14), and it touches the wave 
surface (32-371) in a closed loop, which, we shall see, is a circle. 
The radi vectores from O to the points on this circle represent 
the ray velocities in direction and magnitude. The associated 
phenomenon is called internal conical refraction. 

If we multiply (32°36) by J, m and nv respectively and add, 
we obtain 

xl ym 2n 


+ i, 


y2 — gq? r2 — p2 r2 — Cc 


On substituting for 7, m and n the values (32°14) appropriate 
for an optic axis we get 


al, 22 o 
ye a a? re 2% C2 


= 0, 
or 
r?(tly + 2N,) = C2,x% + a2nyz. 


But zl, + 2n, =—b; therefore 


coe | atny,2 
b * Db 


a — 


(32:5) 


This is the equation of a sphere through the origin, and since 
the points of contact are on a plane, namely on J,7 + n oz = b, 
as well as on the sphere (32:5), they he of a circle. It is easy 
to see that the radi vectores, from the origin to the circle of 
contact, form the cone 


b’r? = (cla + a? oz) (Lou + mz). . . (32°51) 


The reciprocal case of external conical refraction can be 
dealt with in precisely the same way. 
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§ 32-6. THe Direction or THE DISPLACEMENT 
It follows from (25°47) that 
b2 ae q2 
— Bl = ln ——_-—____— 
am, — pl ae — v2) (b? — v?)’ 


when «, | B and y are the direction cosines of the displacement 
in a plane wave travelling in the direction (1, m, n), and G’ is 
defined by (25-462). Now by (32:36) we have 


__ un(r? — Cc?) 
(ov? — C2)’ 
since 2 = rv; hence 


G’ulmn {(r? — c?) (b? — a?)} 


"tam — Pt) = sige — a) (v? — bY) (v? — 8) 


We can, in a similar way, or merely by a cyclic interchange of 
the symbols in the last equation, obtain expressions for A(8n—ym) 
and u(yl — an). On adding we find that the sum 


A(pn — ym) + w(yl — an) + v(am — fl) = 0, 


or 


=O... . . . (326) 


According to (2:16) this is the condition that the three vectors 
(x, B, vy), (4, m, n) and (A, uw, v), if represented by lines drawn 
from the origin of co-ordinates, are in the same plane. Thus 
the normal to a tangent plane of the wave surface, the radius 
vector to the point of contact and the direction of displacement 
in the corresponding plane wave are co-planar. 


§ 32:7. DISPLACEMENT IN PLANE WAVES TRAVELLING IN 
THE SAME DIRECTION 


In a given direction (J, m, n) two plane waves are propagated 
with velocities which we may call v, and v,. Let us represent 
the direction cosines of the displacements in these waves by 
(x1, Bi, v1) and (a, Bs, y.) respectively. From (25-47) we have 


ee ee 
ne (v,2 _ a?) (v," __. a2)’ 
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The cosine of the angle, «, between these two directions is 


COS & = ah, + Bifo + iy, = GG,’ X 
i? m? nr? 
ioe (v,?—a?) = (v,2—b?) (v,?—b?) . (v,2—c?) wien) 


or 
GG,’ [2 m? n? 
cos e = f(t +5) 
1 


V7 = Vy" v7 —b? v/? —c? 


l? m? n? 

(a ‘is v2—b? F sai) 
So long therefore as v,2 ~v,*, i.e. for any direction other than 
that of an optic axis, cos e = 0 by (25°48). The two directions 
of displacement are therefore at right angles to one another. In 
the special case of single wave velocity, i.e. when (J, m, ») repre- 
sents an optic axis, every direction perpendicular to (J, m, n) is 
in general a possible direction of displacement ; since in this case 
there is an infinite number of ray directions, each of which, by 
§ 32-6, determines a direction of displacement. 


§ 32-8. DIRECTION OF THE DISPLACEMENTS ASSOCIATED WITH A 
GIVEN Ray DIRECTION 


According to (32°36) 


and since x = 7A, 


aoa ge G28) 


by (25-47). 

In general each ray direction is associated with two directions 
of plane wave propagation, and consequently with two directions 
of displacement, (a1, /1, y1) and (%2, Bs, ye). Tf we call the angle 
between these, w, 


cos Ww = 4,6, + fi Bb. +1 Ya 
and therefore, by (32:8) 
t ’ 9 
Fn ee crac ee ee ee ee 2 
(7,° ) 


VyVe 
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This may be expressed in the form : 


cos w = Hae (= — as + a) 


V1V,(7.7—1,") ra? 7 ?—b? (=e 


and therefore 


VyW(T2”7 — Ty7)(ry? FQ? 
= (= ) (=: ): oe... (3281) 
Vir] \Ver'2 
Now we have from (25:47) by squaring and adding : 
] [? m> n* 


Ge (v2 — a?) ao (v2? — b2)2 (v2 — c2)? 
and therefore G’? = v?(r2 — v?), by (32°35). On substituting 
this expression for G’ in (32°81) we obtain 


y2\ 1/2 y2\ 1/2 
cosw={l —— 1-—) , 
ry? Per 


cos Ww = Sin d,.SIN dy, . . . . (32°82) 


¢, and ¢, being the angles between the direction of the ray and 
those of the normals to the respective tangent planes to the 
wave surface. 

In the special cases where the ray coincides with one or both 
of the directions of the associated wave velocities, 4, or ¢, or 
both will be zero and the angle, w, in consequence a right angle. 


and finally 


§ 32-9. RoraTIoN oF THE PLANE oF POLARIZATION 


Certain media, among them both crystalline media, e.g. 
quartz, and isotropic media, e.g. cane sugar (dextrose) and 
laevulose, cause the plane of polarization of a beam of plane 
polarized light to rotate. If, for instance, the plane of polariza- 
tion of a horizontal (parallel) beam, before its entrance into the 
active medium, were horizontal, it would be inclined, in the 
emergent beam, at an angle to the horizontal proportional to the 
distance traversed in the medium. For the rest the amount of 
the rotation is determined by the nature of the medium; for 
example, by the concentration in the case of a sugar solution. 

The immediate cause of this rotation, as experiment shows, 
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is the splitting of the incident beam into two circularly polarized 
beams which travel with slightly different velocities. A right- 
handed circularly polarized beam, i.e. one in which circular 
displacement is related to the direction in which the wave travels 
in the same way as the rotation of an ordinary screw is related 
to the direction in which it travels, can be described by the 
equations : 


Ss, = A cos w(t — 


Sy = A cos o( ~=). 
) 


The wave is travelling in the Z direction with the (phase) velocity, 
v; Ais the amplitude; s, and s, are the X and Y components 
of the displacement in the wave and 1 is the period. A beam 
of the same amplitude and frequency, but circularly polarized 
in the opposite sense and travelling in the same direction with a 
slightly different velocity, v’, will be represented by 


(32:9) 


s, = A cos a(t —< — i): 
(32-901) 


s,/ = A cos a(t — =). 
v 
Let us write 


(32:91) 


These two waves constitute, in virtue of the principle of super- 
position, the single plane wave 


S, =8, +38, =2A cost FP cos $—# aay 
. , . (32-92) 
Sy =, +8, =24 cos 21% eos PF 


If we define an angle, ¢, by 
e=(¢—¢ + 2)/2, 
or — o( = = 2/2 +m/2, . . « (32-921) 
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we may write equations (32:92) in the form : 

S, = 2A cos € cos alt — a(; -f- >)? 

(32°93) 

S 


: 1 ] 
2A sin € GOs F = (= 5)? : 
y al 2 v a 


It is seen that the resulting wave has an amplitude, 2A, and 
the resulting displacement is along the straight line which makes 
the angle, ¢, with the X axis. This angle varies with z, ive. 
with the distance traversed in the active medium, in the way 
shown by (32:921). ‘The velocity of the wave is, 2vvu'(v + v’), 
in accordance with (32°93). 

The two oppositely circularly polarized beams may be due, 
as in the case of sugar or quartz, to peculiarities in molecular 
structure ; but they can also be produced by a magnetic field. 
For more complete information the reader is referred to Drude’s 
Lehrbuch ; we shall only mention here one interesting difference 
between the two types of rotation. When the rotation is due 
solely to the peculiar character of the molecular structure, it is 
reversed and annulled when the beam is reflected and caused to 
re-traverse the medium in the opposite direction; when the 
rotation is due to an external magnetic field in the direction of 
propagation, it is continued, and consequently doubled, when 
the beam is caused to re-traverse the medium in the opposite 
direction. 
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CHAPTER XV 


GENERAL QUESTIONS CONCERNING THE 
PROPAGATION OF LIGHT 


§ 33. AssoLUTE MEASUREMENTS OF THE VELOCITY oF LIGHT 
GIVE THE GROUP VELOCITY 


NY method of measurement in which the distance 
A traversed and the time required are observed, must 

give the group velocity. The observer has no means 
of taking note of a wave crest as it travels through some measured 
distance, and even if he had such a means it would be of doubtful 
value for obtaining the phase velocity, because of the limited 
range through which an individual crest travels between the 
instants of its creation and vanishing. Quite apart from the 
fact that the phenomenon (e.g. the eclipsing of Jupiter’s satellites) 
or the apparatus used (Fizeau’s toothed wheel or Foucault’s 
rotating mirror) breaks up the light into trains of waves, i.e. 
into groups, the very processes of emission in the source of light 
do this; and when the phase and group velocities differ, crests 
and troughs will be continually produced at one limit of the 
group and destroyed at the other. The observer can only take 
note of the group. 

In empty space, or in any non-dispersive medium, the two 
velocities are identical and the distinction between them is not 
of practical importance. This follows from the expressions 
obtained for the two velocities in § 9°3. The group velocity 
is expressed by 


v = d(1/r)/d(1/A), 
or 


Se ee uae ee oh. SS) 


1 We use the term ‘ empty space ’ for a region which has been exhausted 
by @ pump, or for a region which is empty in the same sense; so that, if 
not actually empty, it is occupied solely by the hypothetical aether. 
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The phase velocity, uw, is of course represented by 


Ub =A] e, ~ 2 « « « (33°01) 
and when there is no dispersion, 
u = di/dr, 
so that in this case 
a_i 
dt 


Substituting this in (33) we find 
UAT =U. 


Bradley’s method, based on the measurement of the angle of 
aberration of the light from a star, has features which place it 
in a category by itself, and cannot be completely discussed until 
we deal with the theory of relativity. But if the intervening 
medium were dispersive the angle of aberration would yield the 
group velocity. 


§ 33-1. Tur AETHER 


The conception of a luminiferous medium, or aether, occupy- 
ing ‘empty’ space and penetrating materials as well, has played 
a great and useful part in physical theories in the past, and very 
naturally experiments of various types have been devised and 
carried out to observe it, as we might say, and to measure its 
velocity relative to material bodies. The most significant of 
these was Michelson’s experiment (§ § 31°3 and 33-4), the pur- 
pose of which was to detect and measure suspected slight varia- 
tions of the velocity with direction. The expected result was 
of the order of magnitude of v?/c?, compared with unity (a 
second order small change) v being the velocity of the earth or 
of the observer relative to the aether. The result was negative. 

Another type of experiment which yields a positive first order 
result was carried out by Fizeau in 1851, and confirmed later 
by Michelson and still more recently by Zeeman. It was origin- 
ally devised to test a prediction made by Fresnel more than 
thirty years earlier. The significance of these experiments will 
be discussed in the following sections. 


§ 33:2. FRESNEL’S CONVECTION COEFFICIENT AND FIZEAU’S 
EXPERIMENT 


About the year 1818 Arago demonstrated experimentally 
that the laws of refraction of the light from the stars were un- 
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affected by the motion of the earth. It is instructive to examine 
this result in the light of Fermat’s principle (§ 28-4). Imagine 
a ray of light to start from some point A (2,, y;, 2,) and, after 
travelling some distance in empty space, to be refracted at a 
plane surface, at the point (x, y, z), and finally to reach some 
point B (x2, ys, 22), a8 in Fig. 28-5. The plane surface is that 
of a transparent material medium travelling with a given velocity, 
v.14 The laws of refraction are, by hypothesis, not affected by 
this motion. Let us for convenience assume 6 is a definite 
point in the material medium and by hypothesis moves with it. 
We shall for convenience imagine A also to move with the 
velocity v. 

The axes of co-ordinates are fixed relatively to the moving 
medium. If 7 be the time required by a wave crest to travel 
from A to B, the path chosen by the light is such that 


67 =0. . . 2. 2.) . (332) 


In order to obtain an expression for 7’ we must use the phase 
velocity relatively to the moving system. If the velocity, v, were 
in exactly the same direction as that in which the light is travel- 
ling, we should have, for w,, the relative velocity in empty space, 


Use—v . . . . . (3321) 
and for w,, the relative velocity in the material medium, 

U, =C — V, 
where c’ is the velocity in the material. Now 

c=c/un+vu 


if v’ means the increment of velocity due to the motion, or, as 
we might describe it, the convective effect of the motion of the 
material medium, and if « means the refractive index of the 
material. Thus we should have for u, 


ly =0/n + (v' — 0), 


or, if we define k by 
k=v/vy . . . «. . (33°211) 
U, = C/o —(l—k)jv. . . . (33*212) 
The fraction, k, is known as Fresnel’s convection coefficient. 
In the general case when v is not necessarily in the same 


direction as that in which the light is travelling, we have instead 
of (33-21) and (33°212), 


U,=c—veosb, . . . . . (3322) 


1 Relative to the aether outside the material medium. 
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and U, =c/u—(l1—k)jvcos6,, . . (33-221) 


if we ignore second order small quantities (Fig. 33-2 (a)). Hence 
(33:2) becomes 


6{ Tt + ~_____| = 0 
c—vcos0, c/u — (1 —k)vcos 0, 4 


ie. 33-2 


or, still ignoring second order small quantities, 
sfr,(1 ate - Cos 0,) fe pr(1 fe SS cos 0.) | —0; 


in which r, and r, have the same meanings as in § 28:5 and 
Fig. 28-5. The last equation is, of course, valid when v = 0, 
and therefore 


O(r, + ur.) = 0. 
Consequently 
6 {r,v cos 0, + w?r.(1 — k)v cos 06.3} = 0. . (33°23) 
Now 
rv cos 0, = (1, V) = (4%, — ©)v, + (Yi — Y)¥y + (21 — 2)%,, 
and 
rev COS A, = (To, V) = (@ — Lay + (Y — Ya)Vy + (2 — 2a) %,. 
Therefore (33°23) becomes 
{u2(1 — k) — 1}(v,d% + 1,dy + 0,62) =0. . (33°24) 
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If Az + By +Cz+D=0 
be the equation of the refracting surface, 
B C 
6c = — ay — hi 


and (33°24) may be written : 
{u2(1 — k) — 1} (» — Fr.) oy + (v — G2) 82 = 0 
V A x 2 A x 


The right-hand factor in this equation is quite arbitrary, and it 
follows that 

p(1 —k)—1=0, 
or 


b= (1-5). . 5. (3325) 


It follows, therefore, that when the medium is moving with 
a velocity, v, in the same direction as the light, the phase velocity 
is increased from c/pu to 


c/u+(1—1/u2. . . . . (33°26) 


This formula must be carefully interpreted ; » means the refrac- 
tive index of the light that is in the moving medium. In con- 
sequence of the motion, however, the period, rt, of the light at 
a point fixed relatively to the medium is slightly different from 
what it would be if the medium were at rest. If, therefore, u 
were used to mean the refractive index of the same light in the 
quiescent material, we should have to make a slight change in 
the term c/u. We need not trouble about the term (1 — 1/,u?)v 
since the modification of this would only produce a second order 
small change. The change in the period, dr, is easily seen to be 


if we neglect second order small quantities. This is simply the 
change in period known as the Doppler effect. Hence we must 
replace c/u by 


(i Bee 
ee: 
and (33:26) must be replaced by 
C _ 1 _tdu 
= + {1 a = Eh . ss (33°27) 
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in which #1 now means the refractive index of the saine light 
in the quiescent medium. 

Fizeau verified (33°26) experimentally by producing inter- 
ference fringes with coherent beams of light which travelled 
through a water column in opposite senses. When the water 
was set in motion, the velocity of one beam was increased and 
that of the other diminished with a consequent measurable 
displacement of the fringes from which the velocity changes 
could be calculated. 


§ 33:3. THE Convecrion or Ligut AND STELLAR ABERRATION 


The subject of the last section has a bearing on the pheno- 
menon of aberration. For simplicity let us take the case where 
the direction of the star is at right angles to that of the motion 
of the observer and his telescope. The simple or naive view 
of aberration leads to the formula : 


v/e=tane, . . . . . (333) 


on the assumption that the optical medium, both without and 
within the telescope, is the free aether which is at ‘rest’. The 
telescope is moving through it with the velocity, v; while c is 
the velocity of light and « the angle of aberration. Let S’ 
(Fig. 33-2 (b)) be the position of the star relative to the telescope 
at an instant when a group of waves is emitted. The further 
sequence of events is, if we neglect second order small quantities, 
precisely that to be expected if the star S’ and telescope are at 
rest relatively to one another. The formulae (32-26) and (32:27) 
are based on this assumption. If therefore at this instant the 
telescope were directed to the star, the central ray in the group 
would travel down the axis of the telescope. This would be 
true even if the telescope were filled with water or any other 
transparent medium. If ¢ be the time taken by the light to 
reach the objective, the distance travelled by the light is ct. 
The star, however, is in fact at rest at S, and therefore separated 
from S’ by the distance SS’ = vi. Hence 


vt/ct = v/c = tan é. 


In other words, the observed angle of aberration is independent 

of the nature of the optical medium filling the telescope. This 

deduction was verified by the astronomer Airy, who had a tele- 

scope set up at Greenwich, the tube of which was filled with water. 
The formula (33-3) must be modified to 


v/ie=sine, . . . . . (33°301) 
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as we shall see later, if we adopt the principles of the theory of 
relativity. 


§ 33:4. MICHELSON’s EXPERIMENT 


Let us suppose the two optical paths OA and OB (Fig. 31-2) 
from the point O in 
Michelson’s _interfero- B 
meter, where the original 
beam is divided, to the 
mirrors A and B, to be 
equal. Imagine the ap- ,7 /2 eT. /2 
paratus to be moving 
with the velocity, », 
relatively to the aether 
in the direction of OA 


(Fig. 33-4), and let us A oy 
find expressions for the  O O om 
times T, and T, required Fic. 33-4 


by the light to travel 
from O to A and back, and from O to B and back, respectively. 


Obviously 
T, = L| 1 1 
c—v cetpn 
or 
T, = ye, enn 7 


where L is the length of the arm OA and y means (1 — v?/c?)-1/2, 
The light reflected from B starts from O when it is in the position 
O’ (Fig. 33-4) and returns to it again when it has reached O”. 
Therefore 


ye eT? 
4 3 
and 
T, = 9 eee ee (33°41) 


The experiment indicated that 
Ie a | Ie 


One obvious way of accounting for this result is to assume 
v=0, i. that the aether is moving with the earth. This 
assumption, however, makes it exceedingly difficult to explain 
stellar aberration. 
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We have to fall back on the FitzGerald-Lorentz contraction 
hypothesis (cf. § 28) that the dimensions of bodies are reduced 
along the line of motion in the ratio y: 1. So that (33-4) becomes 


where 


and T, and T, are now equal. 

The Lorentz-FitzGerald hypothesis brings us once again into 
immediate contact with the theory of relativity, in the light of 
which the further discussion of the subjects of this chapter must 
be continued. 
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VALENTINE’S Days 
Illustrated. 10s. 


CHARLTON (Moyra) 
PATCH : THE STORY OF A MONGREL 
Illustrated by G. D. Armour. 
ss. net. 
THe MUIDNIGIIT STEEPLECHASE 
Illustrated by GILBERT HOLIDAY. 


6d. net. 


Ss. net. 

CHESTERTON (G. K.) 
COLLECTED POEMS 4s. 6d. net. 
ALL I SURVEY 6s. net. 


THE BALLAD OF THE WHITE HORSE 

35. Od. net. 

Also illustrated by Rosert 

AUSTIN. 12s. 6d. tied. 

ALL Is GRIST 

CHARLES DICKENS 

COME TO THINK OF lr... 

Each 3s. 6d. net 
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CHESTERTON (G. K.)—continued 
GENERALLY SPEAKING 
ALL THINGS CONSIDERED 
TREMENDOUS 'T'RIFLES 
FANCIES VERSUS FADS 
ALARMS AND DISCURSIONS 
A MISCELLANY OF MEN 
Tuk Uses OF DIVERSITY 
THE OUTLINE OF SANITY 
THE FLYING INN 
Each 3s. 6d. 
WINE, WATER AND SONG 1s. 6d. 


CURLE (J. H.) 


TH: SuaDOw-SHOW 6s. net. 
Also, 35. 6d. net. 


ret, 
net, 


Tins WORLD OF OurRS 7s. 6d. nel, 
TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 6s. net. 
THIS WORLD FIRST 6s. net. 
DEXTER (Walter) 
Days IN DICKENSLAND 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


DUGDALE (E. T. S.) 
GERMAN DIPLOMATIC DOCUMENT!s, 
1871-1914 
In 4 vols. Vol. I, 1871-90. 
Vol. Il, 1891-8. Vol. HII, 1898- 
1910. Vol. IV, tg1i-ry. 
Each £1 1s. 
EDWARDES (Tickner) 
THE LORE OF 'THE TLIONEY-BEE 


nel, 


lustrated. 7s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. net. 
BbE-ICEEPING FOR ALL 

Hlustrated. 35. 6d. net 

THE BEE-MASrer OF WARRILOW 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

BEE-IKEEPING Do’s AND IDDON’ISs 
2s. Gd. net. 

Lirr-LUCK ON SOUIHLRN ROADS 
5s. nee. 


EINSTEIN (Albert) 
RELATIVITY: “PHE SPECIAL 
GENERAL 'THLORY 55. 
SIDELIGHTsS ON RELATIVIFY 
35. Od, 
THE MEANING OF RELATIVIFY 
58 net. 
THe BROWNIAN MOVEMENTS 
55. nel. 


AND 
net 


Nel. 


EISLER (Robert) 
THE MESSIAH JESUS AND JOHN File 

BAPTIST 
Illustrated. 


EVANS (B. Ifor) 

ENGLISH POETRY IN TIE LATER 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 

los. 6d. 


£2 2s. net. 


net, 


EWING (Sir Alfred), President of 
the British Association, 1932 
AN ENGINEER’S OUTLOOK 


8s. 6d. net. 
FIELD (G. C.) 


| 

' Mca THEORY 6s. net. 

| PLATO AND His CONTEMPORARIES 

12s. 6d. net. 
PREJUDICE AND IMPARTIALITY 


2s. 6d. net. 


FINER (H.) 
| THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
| MODERN GOVERNMENT _ 2 vols. 

£2 2s. net. 
ENGLISH LocaAL GOVERNMENT 
Li 1s. net. 

FITZGERALD (Edward) 

A FirzGeratp MEDLEY. 
by CHARLES GANZ. 


FYLEMAN (Rose) 
FAIRIES AND CIIIMNEYS 
THE FAIRY GREEN 
THE Tainy FLUTE 
THE RAINBOW CAT 
Eictrr Lirrte PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 
Forry Goopb-NIGHT "TALES 
Forty GOoD-MORNING ‘TALES 
SEVEN LIrrL—E PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 
TWENTY TEA-TIME ‘TALES 

Fach 3s. 6d. net. 
THE EASTER HARE 

Hlustrated. 35. 6d. ret. 
FIFTY-ONE NEW NuRSERY RIIYMES 
Hlustrated by DororHy Bur- 
ROUGHES. os, net. 
THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF 

CAPTAIN MARWHOPPLE 
Illustrated. 35. Od. net. 


GAVIN (C. I.) 


Edited 
15S. et. 


Each 2s. net. 


Louis PHILIPPE, KING OF TIEE 

FRENCH 7s. Od. net. 
GIBBON (Edward) 

THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THB 


ROMAN EMPIRE 
With Notes, Appendixes and Maps, 
by J. B. Bury. Illustrated. 7 vols. 
15s. net each volume. Also, un- 
illustrated, 7s. 6d. net each volume. 


GLOVER (T. R.) 
VIRGIL 
HE CONFLICT OF RELIGIONS IN 
THL ISARLY ROMAN EMPIRE 
POLts AND PURITANS 
Each os. 
FROM PERICLES TO PHILIP 


Od. net. 


12s. Od. net. 
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GRAHAME (Kenneth) 
Tue WIND IN THE WILLOWS 
ms. Od, net. 
Also illustrated by Ernest FI. 
SHEPARD. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
Green Leather, 12s. 6d. net. 
Pocket Edition, unillustrated. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
Green Morocco, 7s. 6d. net. 
Tue KENNETH GRAHAME Book 
(‘The Wind in the Willows’, 
‘ Dream Days ’and ‘ The Golden 
Age’ in one volume). 
7s. 6d. net. 
See also Milne (A. A.) 


HADFIELD (J. A.) 
PSYCHOLOGY AND MORALS 6s. net. 


HALL (H. R.) 
THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF ‘THE 
NEAR EAST £1 is. net. 
THE CIVILIZATION OF GREECE IN 
THE BRONZE AGE £1 Ios. net 


HEATON (Rose Henniker) 
THE PerFrecr HOsrTess 
Decorated by A. E. TAYLOor. 
4s. 6d. net. Gift Edition, £1 1s. net, 
THE PERFECT SCHOOLGIRL 
3s. Od. net. 
HERBERT (A. P.) 
HELEN 2s. 6d. net. 
TANTIVY ‘TOWERS and DErBy Day 
in one volume. Illustrated by 
Lady VIOLET BARING. 5s. net, 
Each, separately, unillustrated 
2s. Od. net. 
HONEYBUBBLE & Co. 35. 6d. net. 
MISLEADING CASES IN TIIE COMMON 
Law. 5s. net. 
MorE MISLEADING CASES 55. net. 
STILL More MISLEADING CASES. 
58. net, 
THE WHEREFORE AND THE WIIy 
‘'TINKER, ‘TAILOR...’ 
Each, Wilustrated by GEORGE 
Morrow. 2s. 6d. net. 
Tue SECREr BATILE 3s. 6d. net. 
THE HOUSE BY THE RIVER 
3s. Od. net. 
‘No BOATS ON THE RIVER’ 
Illustrated. 5s. net. 


HOLDSWORTH (Sir W. S.) 
A Hisrory OF ENGLISH LAW 
Nine Volumes. £1 58. net each, 
Index Volume by EDWARD POTION. 
£i is. net. 


HUDSON (W. H.) 
A SHEPHERD’S LIFE 
Illustrated. tos. 6d. net. 
Also unillustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 
HUTTON (Edward) 
CITIES OF SICILY 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
MILAN AND LOMBARDY 
THE CITIES OF ROMAGNA AND THE 
MARCHES 
SIENA AND SOUTHERN ‘TUSCANY 
NAPLES AND SOUTIIERN ITALY 
Illustrated. ach 8s. 6d. net. 
A WAYEARER IN UNKNOWN TUSCANY 
THE CITIES OF SPAIN 
THE CITIZrs OF UMBRIA 
COUNTRY WALKS ABOUT I*LORENCB 
ROME 
FLORENCE AND NorTHERN TUSCANY 
VENICE AND VENETIA 
Hlustrated. Each 7s. 6d. net. 
HYAMSON (Albert M.) 
PALESTINE OLD AND NEW 


Illustrated. 4s. Od. net. 
A Hisrory oF THE JEWS IN 
ENGLAND 


Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


INGE (W.R.), D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s 
CHRISTIAN Mysticism. With a New 
Preface. 7s. 6d. net. 
JOHNS (Rowland) 
Docs You'b LiIkE To MEEfr 
Ler Docs .DELIGUr 
ALL Sorts OF Docs 
Let’s TALK OF Docs 
PUPPIES 
Each, Mlustrated, 3s. 6d. net. 
Lucky Docs Illustrated. 6s. vet. 
So You Like Docs! 
THE ROWLAND JoHNs Doc Book 
Each, Illustrated. 5s. met. 


‘Our FRIEND THE DOG’ SERIES 
Edited by ROWLAND JOHNS, 

THE CAIRN 

THE COCKER SPANIEL 

THE TFox-TERRIER 

THE PEKINGESE 

THe AIREDALE 

Tuk ALSATIAN 

Tre ScorrisH ‘TERRIER 

THE Cniow-Cilow 

THE InisHh SETTER 

THE DALMATIAN 

THE LABRADOR 

THE SEALYIHAM 

THE DACHSHUND 

Each 2s. 6d. net. 
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KIPLING (Rudyard) 


BARRACK-RoomM BALLADS 
THE SEVEN SEAS 
THE Five NATIONS 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES 
THE YEARS BETWEEN 
Four Editions of these famous 
volumes of poems are now pub- 
lished, viz. :— 
Buckram, 7s. 6d. net. 
Cloth, 6s. net. Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 
Service Edition. ‘l'wo volumes 
each book. 3s. net each vol. 
A KIPLING ANTHOLOGY—VERSE 
Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 
Cloth, 6s. net and 3s. 6d. net. 
TWENFY POEMS FROM RuUDY.\RD 


IXIPLING Is. net. 
A CHOICE OF SONGS 2s. net. 
SELECTED PorMs 1s. net 


LAMB (Charles and Mary) 


THE COMPLETE Works 

Edited by E. V. Lucas. Six 

volumes. 6s. net each. 
SELECTED LETTERS 

Edited by G. T. CLaprron. 

3s. Od. net. 

THe Cuartrs LAMB Day-Book 

Compiled by E. V. Lucas. 6s. uet. 


LANKESTER (Sir Ray) 


SCIENCE FROM AN Easy CHAIR 
First Series 
SCIENCE FROM AN Easy CHAIR 
Second Series 
DIVERSIONS OF A N«ASuRALISE 
GREAT AND SMALL ‘TINGS 
Each, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 
SECRETS OF EARTH AND SEA 
Illustrated. 8s. 6d net 


LINDRUM (Walter) 


BILLIARDS. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net. 


LODGE (Sir Oliver) 


MAN AND THE UNIVERSE 

7s. 6d. net and 3s. 6d. net. 
THE SURVIVAL OF MAN 7s. 6d. nec. 
RAYMOND los. Od. net. 
RAYMOND REVISED Gs. net. 
MOopERN PROBLEMS 3s. Od. net. 
REASON AND BELIEF 38. 6d. net. 
THE SUBSTANCE OF FAITIT = 258. net. 
RELATIVITY Is. met. 
CONVICTION OF SURVIVAL 2s. net. 


LUCAS (E. V.), C.H. 


READING, WRITING AND REMEM- 
BERING 18s. net. 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB 
2 Vols. Zit 1s. net. 
THE COLVINS AND ‘CHEIR FRIENDS 
Li Is. net. 
VERMEER THE MAGICAL 5s. net. 
A WANDERER IN: ROME 
A WANDERER IN HOLLAND 
A WANDERER IN LONDON 
LONNON REVISITED (Revised) 
A WANDERER IN PARIS 
A WANDERER IN FLORENCE 
A WANDERER IN VENICE 
Each tos. 6d. net. 
A WANDERER AMONG PICruRES 


8s. Od. net. 
Ie. V. Lucas’s LONDON fr net. 
THE OPEN Roap 6s. net. 


Also, illustrated by CLaupE A. 
SHEPPERSON, A.R.W.S. 
10s. 6d. net. 
Also, India Paper. 
Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 
THE Joy or Lire Os. net. 
Leather Itdition, 7s. 6d. net. 
Also, India Paper. 
Leather, 7s. 6d. net, 
THe GiNrLesr AR} 
THE SECOND Posr 
FIrRrSIDE AND SUNSITINE 
CHARACFER AND COMEDY 
Goud CoMPANY 
ONE DAY AND JANOFHER 
OLD Lamps ror Niw 
LOITERER’S HARVEST 
Luck or Tk Year 
Events AND EaIbRUIDERLES 
A FRONDED ISLE 
A Rover I Wou.p Bg 
GIVING AND RFCEIVING 
Tier INFINITE VARIETY 
ENCOUNTLRS AND LIVERSIONS 
TURNING ‘THINGS OVER 
"TRAVELLER’S [LUCK 
AT THE SIGN OF THE DOVE 
VISIBILITY GoobD 
Each 3s. 6d. net. 
LEMON VLRBENA 
SAUNTERER'S REWARDS 
Each 6s. net. 
I°RENCH LE AVES 
IENGLISH [LEAVES 
THE BARBER’S CLOCK 
Leach 5s. net. 


un 
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LUCAS (E. V.)—continued MARLOWE (Christopher)—cont. 
‘Ti More I See or Men...’ THE Jew or MALta and THE 
OUT OF A CLEAR SKY MASSACRE AT Paris ros. 6d. suet. 
Ir Docs CoUuLD WRITE POEMS tos. 6d. net. 
‘. «. AND sucit SMALL DEER’ Docror Faustus 8s. 6d. net. 

Each 3s. Od. net. Epwarp II 8s. 6d. net. 


S lso Lamb (Charles). 
eas MASEFIELD (John) 


LYND (Robert) ON THE SPANISIT MAIN 8s. 6d. net. 
THE COCKLESHELL A SatLor’s GARLAND | 35. 6d. net 
RAIN, RAIN, GO TO SPAIN Sea Lire iN NELSON’s TIME 

Each 5s. net. 7s. 6d. net. 
Ir’s A FINE WoriLbD 
THE GREEN Man METHUEN (Sir A.) 
THE PLEASURES OF [GNORANCE AN ANSIFHOLOGY OF MODERN VERSE 
THE GOLDFISH SHAKESPEARE TO FHIaArpDY: An 
THE LITTLE ANGEL Anthology of English Lyrics. 
THE BLUE LION Each, Cloth, 6s. net. 
THE PEAL OF BELLS Leather, 7s. Od, net. 


THE ORANGE TREE 
THE Money-Box éacli 3s. 6d. net. MILNE (A. A.) 


‘YY.’ An Anthology of essays by Toap oF Toap HALL 
ROBERT LYNbD. Edited by EILEEN | A Plav founded on fxXenneth 
SQUIRE. ys. Od. net. Grahame’s ‘ ‘The Wind in the 
. ’ 
McDOUGALL (William) Willows ’. 5S. Net. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL | THOSE WERE THE Days: Collected 
PSYCHOLOGY ros. 6d. net. - rie , 3s. Gd. net. 
NATIONAL WELFARE AND NATIONAL Reve ok A RODE TION 
DECAY Ge oiek: Nor THAT It MATTERS 
Ir I May 


AN OUTLINE OF PSyYCIIOLOGY 


Ges hae die TE SUNNY SIDE 
AN OUTLINE OF ABNORMAL Psyciio- Tur Rep Houss Mystery 
LOGY ise. Hel ONCE A WEEK 
Bopy AND MIND 128. 6d. net. ae dena ROUND 
CHARACTER AND THE CONDUCT OF etch anit 
Lire as. GAL an Mik. Pim Passes By 
Mopern MATERIALISM AND ISMER- Ww Wer we Prt 7 Od, net. 
GENT EVOLUTION — 7s. 6d. net. ie MEE nee ERY YOUNG 
ETINCS AND SOME MODERN WorRLD - Sa ae ae 
PROBLEMS 7s. 6d. net. SNe NEE sols , 
Tr ENERGIES OF MEN Tre Housr ar Poor Corner 
Be. hd net Each illustrated by E. H. Sunparp 


7s. Od. net. Leather, tos. 6d. net. 


MAETERLINCK (Maurice) THE CHRISTOPHER ROBIN VERSES 


THE BLUE BIRD Os. net, (‘When We were Very Young’ 
Also, illustrated by F. Cay.Lry and. ‘ Now Weare Six" come 
ROBINSON. 10s, 6d. net. _ pleteinone volume), Illustrated 
Our ETERNITY Os. net. in colour and line by E. HH. 
oa UNKNOWN GUEST 6s. net. SHEPARD. 85. 6d. net. 
POEMS . 55. nel. TilE CHRISTOPHER ROBIN Story 
THE WRACK OF THE SFORM 6s. net. Book 
THE BErROTHAL 6s. net. Illustrated by E. H. SHeparn. 
Mary MAGDALENE 2s. net. ss. net, 
MARLOWE (Christopher) THE CHRISTOPHER ROBIN BIRTH- 
THE Works. Jn 6 volumes. DAY Book 
General Editor, R. H. Case. Illustrated by E. H. SiHeparv. 
THE Lireor MARLOWE and D1pbo, 35. Od. net. 
QUEEN OF CARTHAGE 8s. 6d. net. FOURTEEN SONGS FROM ‘ WIEN WE 


"TAMBURLAINE, I AND II 10s.6d.net. WERE VERY YOUNG’ 7s. Gd. vet. 
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MILNE (A. A.) and FRASER-SIM- 
SON (H.)—continued 
TEDDY BEAR AND QOTHER SONGS 
FROM ‘WHEN WE WERF Very 
YOUNG’ 9s. Od. net, 
THE IXING’S BRFEAKFASY 3s. 6d. net. 
SONGS FROM ‘ Now WE ARE SIX’ 
7s. 6d. net. 
MORE ‘ VERY YOUNG’ SONGS 
7s. Od. net, 
THe Hums oF Poott = 73. 6d. net. 
In each case the words are by 
A. A. MILNE, the music by I. 
FRASER-SIMSON, and the decora- 
tions by E. EI. SHEPARD. 
MORTON (H. V.) 
A LONDON YEAR 


Illustrated, 6s. net. 
THE HEART OF LONDON 


3s. Od. net. 
Also, with Scissor Cuts by L. 
LIUMMEL. 6s. net. 


THe SPELL OF LONDON 
The Nicurs oF LONDON 
BLUE Days AT SEA 
Fach 3s. 6d. net. 
IN SEARCH OF ISNGLAND 
THE CALL oF ENGLAND 
IN SEARCH OF SCOTLAND 
IN SCOTLAND AGAIN 
IN SEARCH OF IRELAND 
IN SPARCH OF WALES 
Each, illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 
OMAN (Sir Charles) 
‘LininGs | HAVE SEEN 8s. 6a. ict. 
A [ltsrory oF TRE ART OF WAR IN 
THE MIDDLE AGES, A.D. 378-1485. 
2 vols. Illustrated. £1 16s. net. 
STUDIES IN THE NAPOLEONIC Wars 
8s. Od. net. 
PERRY (W. J.) 
‘THe ORIGIN OF 
RELIGION 
THE GROWTH OF CIVILIZATION 
Each Os. net. 
THE CHILDREN OF THE SUN 
£1 is. net. 


MaGic AND 


PETRIE (Sir Flinders) 
A HIStory OF EGYPT 
In 6 Volumes. 
Vol. I. FROM THE IST TO Tir 
AVItH DYNASTY 125. nel. 
Vol. LL. Tue NVIITH AND XVITIit 


DYNASTIES OS. ree, 
Vol. Ill XIXtTH To NNNru 

DYNASTIES 12s. pee. 
Vol. IV. EGYPT UNDER IilE 

PTOLEMAIC DYNASTY 

By EDWYN BEVAN. 158. net 


PETRIE (Sir Flinders)—coitinued 
Vol. V. EGYPT UNDER ROMAN RULB 
By J. G. MILNE. 12s. net. 


Vol. Vi. Ecypr In THE MIDDLE 
AGES 
By S. LANE POOLE. ros. net. 
PONSONBY OF SHULBREDE 
(Lord) 


ENGLISH DIARIES Zt is, net. 
NIORE ENGLIsi DIARIES 
12s. 6d. 
SCOTTISH AND IRISH DIARIES 
1os. 64d, 


net. 


net, 
RAGLAN (Lord) 
JOCASTA’S CRIME 6s. net. 
"Tuk SCIENCE OF PEACE 3s. 6d. net. 


SELLAR (W. GC.) and YEATMAN 
(R. J.) 


1000 AND ALL ‘THAT 
Iustrated by Jorn RrYNOLpbS. 
5s. net, 

AND Now ALL THIS 
Illustrated by JorN REYNOLDS, 
55. net. 


STEVENSON (R. L.) 
Tue Lerrers Edited by Sir SIDNEY 
CoLvIN. 4 Vols. Each 6s. net. 


SURTEES (R. S.) 
I{ANDLEY CRoss 
Mk. SPONGE’S SPORTING ‘TOUR 
ASK MANIMA 
Mr. IAccEy ROMFORD’s HOUNDS 
PLAIN OR RINGLETS ? 
HIILLINGDON LIALL 
Lach, illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 
JORROCKS’S JAUNTS AND JOLLITIES 
HaAWBUCK GRANGE 
Each, illustrated, 6s. met. 


TAYLOR (A. E.) 


PLaTo: THE MAN AND His Work 
£1 1s. net. 
TIM-EUS AND CRITIAS 
6s. net. 
ELEMENTS OF METAPHYSICS 
12s. 6d. net. 


PLATO: 


TILDEN (William T.) 
Tut Art OF LAWN ‘TENNIS 
Revised Edition. 
SINGLFS AND DOUBLES 
Fach, illustrated, 6s. net. 
THE COMMON SENSE OF LAWN 
"TENNIS 
MATCH PLAY AND THE SPIN OF THE 
BALL 
Each, illustrated, 5s. net. 
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TILESTON (Mary W.) WILDE (Oscar)—continued 
DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS POEMS 6s. 6d. net. 
3s. Od. net LADY WINDERMERE’S I‘AN 
India Paper. Leather, 6s. net. 6s. Od. net. 
A Woman oF No IMPORTANCE 
UNDERHILL (Evelyn) 6s. 6d. net. 
MystIcisM. Revised Edition. AN IDEAL HUSBAND 6s. 6d. net. 
15S. net. THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 
THe LIFE OF THE SPIRIT AND THE 6s. 6d. net. 
LIFE OF ‘TO-DAY 7s. 6d, net. A Housrt or POMEGRANATES 
MAN AND THE SUPERNATURAL 6s. 6d. net. 
7s. Od. net. INTENTIONS 6s. 6d. net. 
Tire GOLDEN SEQUENCE DE PROFUNDIS and PRISON LETTERS 
Paper boards, 3s. 6d. net ; 6s. 6d. net. 
Cloth, 5s. met. ISSSAYS AND LECTURES 6s. 6d. net. 
Mixtp Pasrurr: Essays and SALOME, A FLORENTINE ‘TRAGEDY, 
Addresses 55. net. and LA SAINTE COURTISANE 
CONCERNING THE INNER LIFE 2s 6d. net. 
2s. net. SELECTED PROSE OF OSCAR WILDE 
THE HOUSE OF THE SOUL. 2s. net. 6s. 6d. net. 
ART AND DECORATION 
VARDON (Harry) _ 6s. 6d. net. 
How To PLay GOLF For LovE oF THE KING 
Illustrated. 55. net. ss. net 
WILDE (Oscar) VERA, OR THE NIHILISTS 
LorD ARTHUR SAvVILE’s CRIME AND Gs. 6d. net. 
THE PorTRAIT OF Mr. W. H. 
6s. 6d. net. WILLIAMSON (G. CG.) 
THE DUCHESS OF PADUA THE Book OF FAMILLE ROSE 
35. 6d. net. Richly illustrated. £8 8s. net. 


METHUEN’'S COMPANIONS TO MODERN STUDIES 


Spain. IE. ALLISON PEERS. 125. 6d. net. 
GERMANY. J. BIFHELL. 15S. net. 
IraLy. E. G. GARDNER. 128. 6d. net. 


METHUEN’S HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPE 
In 8 Vols. Each 16s. net. 


1. 476 to 911. By J. H. BAXTER. 

Il. 911 to 1198. By Z. N. BROOKE. 

Ill. 1198 to 1378. By C, W. PRevITE-OrTON. 

IV. 1378 to 1494. By W. T. WaAuGH. 

V. 1494 to 1610. By A. J. GRANT. 

VI. 1610 to 1715. By E. R. ADAIR. 

VII. 1715 to 1815. By W. F. REDDAWAY. 
VIII. 1815 to 1923. By Sir J A. R. Marriorr 


— 
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